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‘« Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew her put to the 
Worse in a free and open encounter ?”—MILto0n’s AREOPAGITICA. 





Since these memorable words were penned, by one whose judg- 
ment in political truth was not less accurate and profound, than 
his genius in poetical conception was daring and sublime, the 
world has witnessed rapid advances in all the natural sciences, as 
well as in the ornamental and the useful arts of life. It has not 
been thus, however, with politics and morals, notwithstanding the | 





superior importance of these to the happiness and welfare of man. ; 
Philosophers have made immense strides in almost every depart- 

ment of physical knowledge, even since the time of Newton: but 

what have they contributed to morals and politics since the days of t 
Bacon, Milton, and Locke? In the earliest ages of the world, when 

even the first principles of many of the sciences now fully developed 

were unknown, the advantage of publicity in bestowing praise and 

censure, the one to incite to good, and the other to restrain from bad 
actions, was well understood. Yet, while every other indication of i 
advancing knowledge has been abundantly apparent, so slow has 

been the spread of this early discovery, that only among a few \ 
of the modern nations of the earth is it sufficiently understood or 
valued, to be thought worthy of any sacrifice to maintain; and 
even in these favoured nations there are still thousands who either f 
do not comprehend, or who will not admit, that the interests of ‘4 
Truth and Justice are best promoted by the fullest publicity, and } 
the constant and frequent trials of the strength or weakness of : 
conflicting opinions, by bringing them to “ grapple in free and | 
open encounter.” 
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Introduciion. 


The issue of a long-contested struggle in defence of this im- 
portant doctrine, has given birth to the present Publication ; and 
although the immediate consequences of that issue may continue 
for some time to be severely felt by the individual who is not 
ashamed to suffer in so proud a cause; yet, if the remote advan- 
tages of it be seen through the good which these pages may sooner 
or later be the favoured medium of promoting among his country- 
men at home, and the millions who look up to them for protection 
and instruction abroad, he will be amply rewarded for all that he 
has endured, In explanation of what is here alluded to, it may 
be sufficient to state briefly in these introductory sheets, that 
the Proprietor and Editor of this Work, after having personally 
visited most of the principal countries in the eastern and western 
world, was engaged during the last five years of his residence in 
India in ericouraging, through the medium of the Press, such in- 
quiries and discussions as appeared to him best calculated to im- 
prove the condition of the natives of the East, and to advance 
the best interests of the British nation in that extensive portion of 
their empire. The last temporary Governor General of that coun- 
try was among the number of those who did not understand the 
worth, or could not comprehend the universal application, of Mil- 
ton’s beautiful and expressive maxim ; unless he were hostile to the 
victory of ‘Truth, and therefore forbade her open encounter with her 
enemy. Be this as it may, he was determined both to “ license” 
and “ prohibit,”” He accordingly banished from the country the 
chief promoter of views opposed to his own; and put the press 
under such restraints, that Falsehood has now the whole field 
to herself: for while “ every wind of doctrine” is there “ let 
loose to play upon the earth,” Truth is no longer permitted to be 
in the field to oppose them. For this reason it is important that 
a new scene should be opened to her efforts; and though this bea 
remote one, her power is fortunately great, and her influence 
capable not only of bounding over time and space, but of breaking 
through even the stronger barriers of prejudice and hate combined. 
May her omnipresence be felt, and her omnipotence acknowledged, 
through regions hitherto a stranger to her reign ! 

The duty of nations to enlighten and improve the condition of 
the people they subjugate, can scarcely require to be enforced by 
argument: the advantage to the rulers and the ruled, of in- 
creasing the common stock of information regarding the several 
interests of each, cannot be disputed. ‘To facilitate the accom- 
plishment of these important ends, will be one of the principal 
objects always kept in view in the conduct of this Publication ; 
and to such labours the aid of all who deem them worthy of their 
attention is particularly invited. Extending its views both to the 
Oriental and Occidental world, it will consider the improvement 
of these, the leading purpose for which it is established; and 
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every thing that is connected with the interests of our Indian 
empire in the East, and our Colonial possessions in the West, 
as well as the numerous smaller settlements subject to the British 
rule, and studding the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Mediterranean 
Seas, will find in its pages a welcome reception. It should be 
added, however, that though these will be the principal, they will 
not be the exclusive objects of attention. The principle of Uritrry 
will be the standard by which all claims on its space will be de- 
termined. But when these claims are satisfied, the less important 
ones, which have merely talent in their execution, and pleasure for 
their object, will not be neglected. 

It remains to state briefly the general order and arrangement 
which will be observed in the Work, as far as it may be practica> 
ble to maintain these with uniformity. The first portion of each 
Number will be devoted to Original prose Articles, Reviews of new 
Books, occasional Poems, and short Essays on such subjects as 
may be deemed best suited to the peculiar objects of the Publica- 
tion, and most likely to inform and gratify all classes of its readers. 
The second portion will be given to the Letters of such persons as 
may adopt this channel of laying before their countrymen, at 
home or abroad, the peculiar sentiments they may entertain on 
any subject coming within the range of public discussion: and in 
this department of the Work, the utmost liberty will be given to 
men entertaining the most opposite sentiments, to state them freely 
and fully. The opinions of the Editor will necessarily stamp a cer- 
tain character on the general shape and tendency of his Publication, 
which he trusts will be found to be friendly to the best and dearést 
interests of the human race: but others will be as free to express 
their opinions as himself, however widely they may differ from him, 
provided only that they confine themselves to the public conduct of 
public men, without descending to an invasion of domestic life, and 
the slander of private character, which will never be encouraged. The 
third portion will contain faithful Reports of Debates in the India 
House, and British Parliament, on Indian and Colonial questions; so 
as to preserve much of what is now lost to the world, from not being 
deemed of sufficient general interest to be included in the reports 
of the London papers. When no such debates oecur, occasion will 
be taken to review the political events of the intervening period, as 
affecting the interests of our eastern or western dependencies... An 
accurate and carefully digested account of the progressive Discoveries 
and Improvements in Science and Art, for the gratification of those 
to whom the expensive books, through which they are scattered, 
are not always accessible, will complete this department of Home 
Intelligence, compiled principally for the information of readers who 
are dispersed over the eastern and western world. The fourth portion 
will be more peculiarly gratifying to those at home, who feel a deep 
and continual concern in the events of every description that mark 
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the progressive history of our distant settlements. In this will be 
given a general summary of the Latest Intelligence that has reached 
England from every quarter of India and the Colonies up to the 
period of publication. This will be succeeded by occasional Se- 
lections from the Journals of each country, to exhibit, as nearly 
as possible, a faithful picture of the several communities of which 
they may be considered as the respective organs. 

It has been deemed proper to enumerate these intended arrange- 
ments at this early period, that the Reader’s attention may not be 
again intruded on by a recurrence to them: and that he may 
enter on the Work also with an assurance, that though the great 
Questions of Policy are likely to occupy the largest portion of its 
pages, the minor articles of intelligence will not be forgotten: it 
being the wish of its Conductor to unite in it, as far as it may be 
found practicable, the several advantages of a Journal, a Maga- 
zine, and a Review. The distinguishing feature which it will be 
most ambitious to attain, will, however, be that of using the privi- 
lege of a Briton, proud of the distinction which such a privilege 
confers, to discuss freely and fearlessly the public measures now 
pursuing, or in future intended to be pursued, towards our numerous 
dependencies abroad. It is this that the press in India dares not do. 
{t is this that the press in England is too much occupied with mat- 
ters nearer home to afford time or space to do. It is this vacant 
niche in the Temple of Public Opinion that this Publication may 
therefore hope to fill with honour to itself, and advantage to those 
whose cause it may advocate: and from which, when it ceases to 
discharge its duties faithfully, it will deserve to be removed. 

On examining the several articles prepared for this Number, and 
the respective extent of each, some apology seems to be neces- 
sary for the apparently undue portion given to the subject of the 
InpraNn Press, which has grown under the hands of the writer to an 
extent that he did not contemplate when he commenced it. The 
importance of the subject, to India at least, may be easily imagined, 
when it is stated that the legislative measures arising out of it, 
occupied so closely and entirely the attention of the Indian Go- 
vernment and Court for several months, that no other public 
transactions of any note or interest, are recorded during that 
period of time; and as if this were insufficient, the Governor Ge- 
neral himself found it necessary to write a laboured and voluminous 
Statement, forming a thick quarto pamphlet, in palliation of 
the decrees, which he eonceived the interests of the country 
required him to issue and to execute. If it were deemed so im- 
portant in India, it ought not to be considered less so here, where 
whatever legislative enactments may be necessary to remove the 
evil must originate; and where it is, for that reason, of the 
utmost importance that the question in all its bearings should be 
fully understood. It is hoped, therefore, that the length of the 
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article in which the Governor General’s Pamphlet is examined and 
exposed, will not be such as to deter the Reader from its perusal : 
for correct opinions as to the Freedom of the Indian Press may 
truly be called the “ corner-stone” of whatever system may be 
erected for the good government of that distant and extensive 
country ; and it is necessary, before this can be seen in its proper 
light, to clear away the rubbish of misrepresentation which the 
enemies of improvement in India have purposely heaped around it, 
in the hope of being able to bury the solid foundations on w hich 
it rests beneath pretended evils, which have no existence but in 
their imagination or their fears. 

Anticipating the desire of those for whom this Work is intended 
in India, to possess a Report of the most interesting particulars 
relative to Eastern Literature and Discovery that have transpired 
from the commencement of the past year, since which Indian 
Editors have been no longer at liberty to republish, even from the 
English papers, any thing the Indian Government chose to pro- 
hibit,—such a Report has been prepared. ‘The same date will 
be taken, as marking the close of Lord Hastings’s administration 
in India, for the period of commencement in arranging the intelli- 
gence from that country; as well as from other parts of our colo- 
nial possessions, which will give a uniformity to the whole. These 
several claims, incidental to the First Number of a Publication com- 
menced under such peculiar circumstances as the present, have 
occupied space that in future Numbers will not be required for such 
a purpose. Not to push this beyond its proper limit, however, the 
Official Correspondence on the Press of India, so essential to the 
correct appreciation of its danger or utility, is given in an APPENDIX 
at the end of the Number, and printed at the entire expense of the 
Editor, who willingly makes this additional sacrifice, in order that 
nothing may be left undone to place the British Public in full pos- 
session of every fact relating to that important question. From a wish 
to meet all the expense incurred by the introduction of so much 
matter relative to his own case in the present instance, which will 
not occur again, the Editor has added several sheets more than the 
proper quantity to this Number, to include articles that would 
otherwise have been omitted for want of room. 

It is hoped that these few preliminary observations will help to 
establish a right understanding between all parties, so that each 
may be willing to yield up something of his own peculiar claims to 
the gratification of others: and having said thus much by way of 
parley, let the combatants proceed to the “ encounter,” 
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APPEAL OF A GOVERNOR GENERAL TO PUBLIC 
OPINION IN INDIA. 


** The grand remedy for the defects of government is to let in upon them pub- 
licity and censure.”’—MiILv’s Hist, or Brivisu INptia. 





WHEN the Prospectus of “ Tux Ortentrat Heratp” was first 
issued to the world, we had not the most distant expectation of 
being called to meet, in its very First Number, the challenge of the 
Mighty Ruler of the East himself. Yet, such is our enviable 
destiny: and it is with no ordinary degree of satisfaction at this 
auspicious commencement of our labours, that we enter the lists 
against him. Seated on the pinnacle of authority—though but 
for a brief and transient period—and clothed, as he believed 
himself to be, with power unlimited and irresponsible ; carrying 
with him too, as he pretended, the whole current of general appro- 
bation in his favour ; we naturally concluded that he would have 
shrouded himself in this temporary dignity, and disdained to stoop 
so low as to court that very “ Public” which he affected to con- 
temn—or endeavour to win over to his cause that “Opinion” 
which he made it his boast to despise. Such, however, is the 
gratifying result : such the triumph of steady principle over waver- 
ing and temporizing policy: such the ultimate victory of Truth and 
Justice over the miserable sophisms of Expediency. 

Mr. Joun Apam, the late temporary Governor General of India, 
who, from mere accident, became the depositary of power in the 
short interval between the resignation of Lord Hastings and the 
arrival of Lord Amherst, his successor—flushed with the sudden 
and unexpected elevation—seemed bent on distinguishing his 
‘“‘ brief authority” by a few of those “ fantastic tricks,” which, 
played before the eye of Heaven, are emphatically said to “ make 
the angels weep.” It is at length discovered, however, that 
though “ ’tis well to have a giant’s strength, ‘tis tyrannous to 
use it like a giant:” and one of the most powerful of all the va- 
rious Rulers of the “ Despotic East” —whose will became a law— 
descends from the giddy height, from which he could no longer 
look steadily below, to palliate and apologize for the exercise of 
his transient power—by pleading his cause before the very Tribunal 
whose authority and influence it is the chief aim and end of all 
his labours to beat down and destroy ! 

* Public Opinion” must have been felt to be strongly and 
justly against any governor general in India, before he could be 
driven to the humiliating necessity of pleading his apology to the 
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very servants over whom he rules. Yet such is the striking and 
illustrative fact, which furnishes even in itself the most expres- 
sive commentary that could be desired—Mr. Adam, the ephemeral 
Governor before alluded to, within a few weeks only after banishing 
Mr. Buckingham without a trial, from his property, connexions, 
and lawful pursuits in India, found it necessary to attempt at 
least to calm the public indignation, which had been excited by 
this act, by issuing to all the principal functionaries of the public 
service abroad, and to the Directors of the East India Company, 
and principal supporters of that powerful body in Parliament at 
home, a large quarto pamphlet, of which a copy has accidentally 
come into our possession. 

The production to which we have thus drawn the Reader’s 
attention, is entitled “ Statement of Facts connected with the 
Removal from India of Mr. Buckingham, late Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal.” Had it confined itself strictly to facts, giving 
them with fairness and impartiality, stating “ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” it would have been a valuable 
record ; and have assisted to dissipate errors on a subject which 
has been greatly misconceived, because the events connected with 
its progressive development are but imperfectly known. But it is 
not a “ Statement of Facts”—it is a studied misrepresentation of 
the plainest matters; a compound of forced and perverted con- 
structions ; a garbled and distorted mixture of half-told and con- 
cealed transactions, with a running commentary made up of in- 
ferences wholly unwarranted even by the premises from which they 
are pretended to be drawn. It may appear to the English reader, 
as extremely improbable that so exalted a personage as a Governor 
of India—though he ruled even but for a day—would venture to 
commit himself so deeply as to put forth in that country a statement 
to which this character could be justly applied. But his wonder will 
cease when he is informed that this was not attempted to be done, 
while the individual to whom it relates was on the spot, and the 
press sufficiently free to peint out a few of its most glaring mis- 
statements. No! this cautious Governor commenced his operations 
by first banishing the person most deeply interested in exposing 
the errors of his pamphlet ; then fettering the press with such 
restrictions, as to render it impossible for any one else to attempt 
the task: and thus—sheltered from all chance of a refutation on 
the spot—with the magnanimity of a man, whose limbs are in per- 
fect freedom, assailing and trampling on a victim bound hand and 
foot—issues a statement to which no one dare reply, but at his 
peril! It is, however, a symptom of some deference to public opi- 
nion, when the very person who denies its right to any influence 
‘in India, is seen making his appeal to it on his own behalf. It is 
true that he prints his Statement at the Government press (and no 
doubt at the public expense), in direct violation of his own law, 
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which forbids the discussion of all topics bearing in any manner 
on the conduct of those in authority: and it is equally true that 
the misrepresentations contained in its pages, cannot be pointed 
out by any one individual of that public to which it is sent forth as 
an appeal, without subjecting the person who should venture to 
question either its facts or its opinions, to instant removal from the 
country, and the destruction of all his prospects in life. Thus 
intrenched around with securities against comment or reply, the 
Governor of so uncritical a community, might safely venture to 
send out his protected volume, and claim for it the homage and 
admiration of the smiling circle which graces his levees and his 
dinners. But, even at the hazard of his “ severe displeasure,” 
we shall venture to break the spell in which he would fain bind 
it, and expose, to the English world at least, its nakedness and 
deformity. 

The Statement in question contains eighty quarto pages, which 
are filled with such parts only of the official correspondence that 
passed in Bengal on the subject of the press, as are calculated to 
serve the Governor’s particular purpose: and these disjointed 
fragments aye linked together by such laboured misrepresentations 
of facts, and misconstruction of motives, as are best calculated to 
assist the delusion so continually and uniformly aimed at through- 
out the whole work. As a more faithful record of this corre- 
spondence, than the garbled fragments of the Indian compiler, 
the Reader will find at the end of the present Number the letters 
referred to, in their complete state, without addition or omission ; 
including the arguments of the Indian Government, as well as the 
reasonings offered to rebut them, at full length: from which he 
will be able to form his own opinion as to the respective merits of 
each. And as the best means of putting him in possession of the 
facts out of which the official correspondence originated, and on 
which it was continued, up to the period of the acting Governor of 
India terminating it by banishing his opponent from the country, 
and stopping the mouths of all the friends he left behind him, by 
placing new fetters on the Indian press, the following narrative 
may be here introduced. 


A brief History of the Banishment of Mr. Buckingham from India. 


In the year 1813 I left England on a commercial voyage to Malta, where 
T had intended to remain for some ume. The plague then existing at that 
island, obliged me to go ty Smyrna. From thence circumstances led me te 
visit Egy; i; and while in that country, I was prompted by strong but laud- 
able motives io prosecute « voyage to India by way of the Red Sea. While 
at Bombay, in the year 1815, | was appointed to the command of a large 
ship in the China trade, but before I could enter on the voyage, I was or- 
dered by the Governor to give immediate security for my proceeding to 
England in such ship and at such time as might be appointed by him, as I 
had not the East India Company's licence to remain in India, After a 
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Jong correspondence with the Government of Bombay, in which I explained 
the cause of my being unprovided with such licence, and prayed only tur 
time to ascertain the result of an application for it in England, all my re- 
monstrances and petitions were of no avail; and to the great injury of my 
prospects, without any crime or fault being alleged against me, but on the 
contrary, with my character and pursuits spoken favourably of by the Gover- 
nor himself, | was compelled to quit India, and return suddenly to Egypt, 
trom whence I had come. 

During my second stay in Egypt, I took occasion to address the Court of 
Directors in England, stating the injury I had sustained, from the measure 
pursued against me by their government of Bombay, and soliciting from them 
a licence to reside in India, there to pursue my lawful occupations. In the 
contidence that this wculd be granted, | repaired a second time to India, 
charged with a mission or treaty of a commercial nature trom the Viceroy of 
Egypt, Mohammed Ali Pasha, to the merchants of Bombay, fur the encou- 
ragement of a trade between those countries; and goon after my arrival in 
Bombay a second time, | received from the government of that presidency a 
communicatién that my licence to remain in India was granted by the court 
in England, and would soon be furnished to me. 

In consequence of being thus assured of legal authority to continue in In- 
dia, I accepted the con mand of the same ship from which I had been origi- 
nally displaced, and after making a voyage in her to the Persian Gulf, went 
from thence to Calcutta, where | resigned the command, as she was about 
to be empluyed in a voyage of slave trade, in which 1 would not engage, 
such an odious traffic being contrary both to law and to humanity. 

Having ‘given up the command of the ship in question, and all prospects 
of emolument in the sea-service being at that period very unpromising, I 
yielded to the solicitation and advice of many intelligent friends, and pur- 
chased the stock and materials of two Calcutta newspapers, from the united 
resources of which I established a new one, entitled Tue Catcutta JourNAL. 
The first outlay for the purchase of this concern, was SO0,0U0 rupees, or about 
3,000/. sterling ; but in process of time, and by repeated subsequent additions 
of capital, as well as by an increase of its productive powers, it became.of the 
value of tour Jacks of rupees, or 40,000/. sterling. and had begin to yield me 
a net profit of about from 6,000/. to 8,000/, sterling per annum. 

Itis worthy of remark, that there being few among the natives of India 
who can afford to purchase, and still fewer who can read a newspaper pub- 
Jished in the English language, the subscribers to the Calcutta Journal 
were almost wholly composed of the civil and military servants of the East 
India Company, the cflicers of his Majesty’s army, and the respectable Eng- 
Jish merchants settled in India. And as these, to the number of nearly a 
thousand, gradually swelled my subscription list, and continued at the end of 
the five years which | conducted it, in greater number and respectability than at 
any former pericd, it is fair to infer, that the general tone and spirit of my 
writings could not have been hostile to the true interests of the government 
or the country ; since I derived nearly my whole support from the officers of 
the government itself, and from the higher orders of the English community, 
who could not be supposed to continue and’ increase their support to that 
which was really dangerous and improper, all these classes being as deeply 
interested in the security and safety of India as the Company or the Crown. 

During the period of tive years that elapsed from its first establishment in 
1818, up to 1823, the Government of India repeatedly acknowledged the law- 
tulness of my residence in that country, as well as the lawfulness vf the pursuit 
in which I was then engaged as proprietor and editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
by entering into a contract with me in that capacity, by which I was bound to 
pay them about 4,000/. sterling per annum for the postage of my office, and 
by repeated official letters addressed to me by name, as Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, and replied to under the same designation, 
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During this period, a great deal of uncertainty existed, as to the extent of 
freedom which the Indian Press could be said really to enjoy. At the date 
of my establishing the Calcutta Journal, there was no actual censorship 
on the press, Lord Hastings having removed that restriction on the freedom 
of publication, a few months before; the press was almost universally con- 
sidered, therefore, to be as free in India as it is in England, namely, subject 
only to the courts of law and the verdict of a jury. ; 

By a subsequent communication from the Indian government, I was given 
to understand, that though the censorship was removed from the press, yet 
its place was supplied by a code of restrictions infinitely more fettering ; for, 
during the censorship, such discussions on public matters as did not actually 
displease the Censor, might be published, all being left to Ais discretion ; 
while, according to the new regulations substituted in its stead, nothing could 
be published without a great risk of infringing one or other of the rules laid 
down for prohibiting various topics. These sweeping restrictions on the press 
existed, however, on/y ina private “ Circular” of the then Chief Secretary to 
Government, Mr. John Adam (the original Censor of the press), and were 
never embodied into a rule, regulation, or law, by being passed through the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, or entered among the statutes enacted for the 
government of India. 

Soon after this, an address was presented by the inhabitants of Madras 
to Lord Hastings, as Governor General, in which great praise was given 
to him for emancipating the Indian press. In his reply, Lord Hastings 
admitted that “ he Aad removed the restrictions from the press, and granted 
to Englishmen in India that freedom of publication which he regarded as the 
natural right of all his fellow-subjects.” Here then was a /ater authority in 
point of date, and a higher one in point of rank, for believing that the private 
“* Circular” of the Chief Secretary, which had never been passed into a law, 
was a dead letter; and that the Governor General's own uncontradicted de- 
claration in the presence of his Councillors and the assembled officers of his 
government, was decisive of the freedom of the Indian press. 

In the month of January, 1821, the Advocate General in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta was instructed to proceed against me, as Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, for an alleged libel, in a letter signed “ Emutus;” 
and, expensive as such a proceeding was likely to be to me, all the friends of 
the press in India were so far m see with this step, as to hail it as an 
indication of an intention to make the tribunal of law the only judge of 
offences arising from publication. This proceeding was subsequently with- 
drawn, in consequence of a letter written by me to Lord Hastings, dis- 
avowing any participation, as Editor, in the sentiments of the writer of 
the alleged libel. The very fact of instituting a proceeding at law went, 
however, to confirm the previous belief that the press was to be subject only 
to the law and a jury, instead of the arbitrary judgment of the Governor 
General alone. 

In the month of November, 1821, another letter, published in‘ the Cal- 
cutta Journal, under the signature of “ Sam Sonersipes,” was made the 
subject of legal proceedings ; and a bill of indictment was found by the 
Grand Jury, for a prosecution at the suit of the Six principal Secretaries to 
Government. On this occasion, as on the former one, the friends of the 
press rejoiced to see the arbitrary doctrine of banishment without trial 
abandoned ; and recourse had to the only proper remedy, a trial by jury. 

Afier the bill of indictment for this alleged libel had been found, but 
before any petit jury had been empanelled to try the case, various letters 
appeared in the Indian newspapers, and some in my own, discussing the 
merits of the paragraph charged as libel, and endeavouring to show that 
nothing of a Siociiomn nature could be made out init. In consequence of 


these discussions, Mr. Spankie, the Advocate General, thought fit to move 
ex officio for a criminal information to be filed against me, on the alleged 
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ground of my having endeavoured to pervert the course of justice, and inti- 
midate the jury (not yet chosen or assembled) who were to try the question, 
After much argument at the bar, in which my counsel cummetal against 
the information, as not within the jurisdiction of the court te grant, and in 
which they were supported by Sir Francis Macnaghten, one of the judges 
on the bench ; the opinions of the other two judges, Sir Fdward ilyde East 
and Sir Anthony Buller, were in favour of the power of the court to grant 
informations, and this was accordingly filed against me in the month of 
December, 1821. 

In the following month, January 1822, the question of libel against the 
Six Secretaries of the Indian Government was tried in the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, and I received a most complete and triumphant acquittal ; there 
being circumstances connected with that trial which rendered the acquittal 
more than usually honourable. 

After my acquittal on this charge, the Advocate General pressed the trial 
of the criminal information, though it might be considered that the original 
paragraph being declared innocent, any discussion of the merits of such 
paragraph would not of itself furnish ground for further proceeding. For- 
tunately for myself, the two judges who had consented to the filing of this 
criminal information, had, before this period, left Calcutta (Sir Edward East 
coming to England, and Sir Anthony Buller going to Bombay), so that the 
only remaining judge on the bench was Sir Francis Macnaghten ; and when 
he was addressed on the subject of this trial, he said, that he had already 
declared his opinion, that the filing this criminal information against me 
was cruel, oppressive, and illegal, and that he never would try it. , 

Several months passed away without any other persons arriving from 
England to fill the vacancies on the Calcutta bench, Sir Francis Macnaghten 
remaining there as the sole Judge. I then instructed my attorney to ask 
Mr. Advocate General, professionally, whether any intention existed of 
bringing the criminal ase to trial, or whether I might consider all 
such intention abandoned, and pay my legal charges. ‘The reply was, that, 
as Advocate General, he had no idea that it would ever be revived, and, 
individually, he felt quite confident that it would be heard of no. more. 

After the lapse of about a year from the first filing of this criminal 
information, the late Sir Henry Blossett arrived in India as Chief Justice ; 
and although ne legal proceeding against me had taken place in that 
interval, or since my acquittal from the charge of libel in January, 1822, 
one of the first motions of the Advocate Generai before the new Chief 
Justice, was for the revival of that very information which had lain dormant 
for a year, because the only judge sitting on the bench had declared it cruel, 
illegal, and oppressive, and as such had refused to try it while he presided in 
the court. Sir Henry Blossett is understood to have said, that not being one 

of the judges on the bench at the time the information was filed, he was in 
no degree responsible for that measure ; but finding such information before 
the court on his arrival in India, though not aware of the merits of the case, 
he should not object to try it. Efforts were then made to get a Special 
Jury, composed wholly of the servants of that very government which 
formed the prosecuting party; and the nomination was to depend on the 
Clerk of the Crown, who was one of the proprietors of Tne Jonn Bute 
newspaper, (the others being all functionaries of the Indian Government 
itself,) a paper established in India for the avowed and express purpose of 
bringing my person and writings into infamy, and its proprietors therefore 
deeply interested in obtaining my conviction and ruin. At the hands of 
such a jury, composed wholly of persons in the highest offices of government, 
I could expect nothing but conviction, and I had accordingly made up my 
mind to the prospect of twelve months’ imprisonment in an Indian jail. At 
this particular juncture, however, Sir Henry Blossett suddenly died; and 
Sir Francis Macnaghten being again left as the sole judge on the bench, 
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repeated again his former opinion, that the whole proceeding against me by 
iutormation was cruel, oppressive, and illegal, and that he never would try it. 

The Marquis of Hastings resigned the Government of India, and 
embarked from Calcutta on the ist of January, 1823; the criminal infor- 
mation against me, as Editor of the Calcutta Journal, was revived on the 
25th of the same month, and consequently under the new or temporary 
Government of Mr. Adam, who, as Senior Member-of Council, succeeded to 
the Governor-Generalship till the new governor should arrive from England, 
The death of Sir Henry Blossett happened on the 1st of February following, 
and again occasioned the information to be suspended, as the remaining 
judge refused to try it. 

These dates are worthy of particular remark, for the purpose of more dis- 
tinctly proving the following facts.—1st. That up to the period of Lord 
Hastings’s departure from India (January 1, 1823), I had committed no of- 
fence which, in his opinion, ought to be punished by my banishment from 
the country ; and that he considered the freedom of the press to be so little 
fraught with danger, that he had not thought it necessary to make any new 
enactments for restraining its exercise.—2dly. That even his successor, Mr. 
Adam, thought the courts of law the proper. tribunal for judging of offences 
through the press; which might be safely inferred from the revival of the 
criminal information under his new government (on the 25th of January), 
and from his having taken no steps whatever to indicate any change in the 
policy or practice of government, respecting the press in India, which, up to 
the lamented death of the Chief Justice, Sir Henry Blossett, on the 1st of 
February, was under legal bonds and legal prosecution. 

Notwithstanding this, on the 12th of February, 1823, within a few days 
only after the criminal information was rendered inefficient for the time, by 
the sudden death of the presiding Judge, 1 received an order from the Su- 
preme Government of India, declaring that, in the judgment of the Governor 
General, I had forfeited my claim to his countenance and protection, and 
that THEREFORE, my licence to reside in India, granted by the Court of Di- 
rectors at home, was to be declared null and void, within two months from 
the date of the order in question; after which, if found residing in India, [ 
should be seized, and sent forthwith to the United Kingdom! 

At this particular period of my being summarily banished from India, 
without a trial, without a hearing, or a defence, I was actually before the 
Supreme Court of Judicature as a defendant in the criminal mformation, 
which had not been finally or officially withdrawn; and also before it as a 
plaintiff ina civil action fordamages ; so that my arbitrary transportation from 
the country, without any legal crime being even alleged against me, not only 
deprived me of the opportunity of clearing my reputation, by defending it in 
open court against the charges urged in the Information, but also went to 
prejudice the case in which I stood before the court as a plaintiff, for da- 
mages against those who had long been permitted to asperse my character 
by the most slanderous imputations. By this despotic act, therefore, the 
Supreme Government of India, in banishing me from the country without 
trial, obstructed the even course of justice, and not only withdrew from me 
their protection, but denied me the common privilege of the protection of 
the laws. As long as they entertained a hope that these laws would inflict 
on me the punishments of fine and imprisonment, the latter of which, in such 
a climate as India, often leads to premature death; so long they used this 
— engine to convict me of crime, and enforce its consequent penalties : 

ut when they found that the laws were justly administered—that an im- 
partial jury had acquitted me of the charge of libel on the indictment of the 
Six Secretaries—ihat the Judge of the Supreme Court had refused to try the 
information, as cruel, oppressive and illegal—and that, in my civil action 
against those who had endeavoured to ruin my reputation by the most un- 
tounded slanders, | was likely to vindicate my character, and come out of 
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court in triumph, my enemies having already abandoned all attempts to jus~ 
tify their libels, by declining to produce proof of their being true,—at this 
particular juncture, when the tribunal of justice was about to protect and 
secure me from violence and wrong, the Indian Government forced me from 
the country, and from the protectivun of those very laws, which, as long as they 
could use them as an engine of terror and punishment to me, they con+ 
stantly appealed to; but when likely to render me justice, they trampled on 
and set at nought ! 

It remains to speak of the particular offence, alleged by the Government 
of India as the cause of their arbitrary and unjust mandate; and in order to 
explain_more fully the circumstances which led to this offence, it will be ne- 
cessary to fecapitulate briefly the local history of events, out of which it may 
be said progressively to have arisen. 

In-the year 1818, when the Calcutta Journal was first established, 
there were six other newspapers then published in the same city; and-one of 
these was under the editorship of the Kev. James Bryce, a Doctor of Divi+ 
nity, moderator of the Scotch Kirk, head of the presbyterian religion in India, 
and only minister of that persuasion in Bengal. It had long been a subject 
of complaint with the members of the Scotch Kirk in Calcutta, that their 
pastor, whom they wished to see employed more as became the representa- 
tive of their religion in the east, should edit a newspaper, and mix himself 
up, with no ordinary degree of violence, in all the questions of general and 
Iccal polities which then agitated the society of India. His paper, entitled Tag 
Asiatic Mirror, originally advocated liberal doctrines, and he was among 
the first to feel and complain of the hardship of being compelled to shape his 
opinions to the taste of a censor. With the Censor himself(Mr. Adam, then 
Chief Secretiry,) he had some violent altercations ; and after the censorship 
was removed, in June 1818, he was engaged in hot disputes with some of 
the most respectable persons in Calcutta, then at the head of society there, 
in which his conduct incurred the disapprobation of a great part of the com- 
munity, as well as of hischurch. These circumstances, coupled with the in- 
creasing popularity of the Calcutta Journal, occasi ned his paper, the Asiatic 
Mirror, to decline so rapidly in circulation, that it was transferred to other 
hands embarrassed with debts, and svon sunk to rise no more. 

Soon after this, Dr. Bryce quitted India, and returned to Scotland. He 
had not been long there, however, before his acrimonious disposition was dis- 
played by raking up some old disputes in the General Assembly of Svotland, 
where-he was severely taught that the revival of old animosities was unbe- 
coming the character of a minister of the Gospel. Certain other circum- 
stances tending to embroil him in as violent controversies in Scotland, as those 
in which he hail before indulged in India, he at length left his native country 
for Bengal, where he arrived in the month of September, 1822. 

Not many months before this period, the John Bu// newspaper had been 
established in Calcutta, for the avowed purpose of putting down the Calcutta 
Journal. ‘The principal promoters ins supporters of this paper were a few 
of the civil and military servants of the East India Company, secretaries in- 
cluded, who aided it after the manner in which the Beacon and Sentinel 
were assisted in Scotland ; and among these were some of the chief officers 
of the Indian Government. Had its plan and object been to discuss public 
matters only, and to oppose mind to mind, opinion to opinion, no objection 
would ever have beenraised to such a coalition of as much money or talent as 
could be brought together for such a purpose : butits great object was to slan- 
der the private character of those who were known to hold opinions differing 
from its own in politics, or who dared to assert that the object of al/ good 
government, whether in England or in India, ought to be the good of the 
many, rather than the aggrandizement of the few. I had been selected by these 
writersas the first and the principal victim to be broken on their wheel of tor- 
ture ; next, the female members of my family; and, lastly, all whowere known 
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to be my friends or associates, whether in public sentiment, or in the inter- 
course of private life. Functionaries of the Indian Government were tacitly 
admitted to be among the principal writers in this paper; and its successive 
editors were promoted to places of emolument and trust, after endeavouring 
to bring the friends of a free press into disrepute, and to stamp the advocates 
of natant constitutional doctrines with odium. 

The return of the Rev. Dr. Bryce to India at this particular juncture of 
affairs, was remarked, by those who knew his disposition, and who remem- 
bered how much the success of the Calcutta Journal had contributed to 
his being driven from the editorial field, as likely to strengthen the ranks of 
the opposing party. Those who desired to think well of this Scotch clergy- 
man, hoped that more than three years of absence would have calmed down 
his angry feelings, and that he would have relanded on the shores of India 
in peace with all mankind. The fact was, however, that soon after this 
period, the Juhn Bull of Calcutta contained a series of anonymous 
calumnies on my private character, which outdid in atrocity all that had 
ever appeared, even in that slanderous Print. I had hitherto contented 
myself with open refutation of whatever falsehoods might have been 
circulated respecting me; and in this course I had been so triumphant, that 
I should perhaps always have followed it, if my enemies had also continued 
this mode of giving their accusations to the light. But having been 
invariably defeated whenever they ventured to put their aspersions in a 
tangible shape, a new mode of attack was begun, which was to threaten dis- 
closures, and to assure the Indian public that “ a scene of falsehood and 
iniquity would be disclosed, which should disgust every man of honourable 
feeling.” Knowing well that this was a mere stratagem, and that the writer 
of this threat really possessed no information of which I had any reason to 
dread the disclosure, I addressed an article to the public, daring him to avow 
himself, and inviting him to produce his proofs. No such avowal being 
made, and no proofs being even offered, though the threats were still con- 
tinued, it appeared to me and to my friends, that the writer should be com- 
pelled, either to substantiate his assertions, or be convicted as a calumniator, 
I accordingly addressed a private letter to the Editor of the John Bull, 
demanding the name of the writer in question ; adding, that I asked it for 
no vindictive purpose, but merely to give him an opportunity of meeting me 
face to face, and producing his threatened disclosures to the world. The 
name of the writer was refused to be made known tome. My only remedy 
therefore was to institute legal proceedings against the Prceprietors and 
Editor of the Paper. In all the proceedings at law had against me by the 
Government of India, they had chosen the criminal mode, which prevented 
my pleading the truth in justification. In the only instance, however, of my 
bringing another into court in India, [ chose the civil mode, and commenced 
an action of damages, in order that the party slandering me might have the 
fullest opportunity of proving the truth of his assertions, or by failing so to 
do, admitting their falsehood; my only object being to show to the Indian 

ublic that I dreaded no disclosures, and that there was no man living whom 
was afraid to encounter in open day. 

Proceedings being instituted, the Proprietors and Editor of the John 
Bull applied to Mr. Spankie, the Advocate General, to defend their cause ; 
but though these individuals were men high in rank, wealth, and favour, and 
though Mr. Spankie, as Advocate General, had always led the legal pro- 
secutions of the Indian Government against me, this mass of slanders in 
the John Bull was such as he could not undertake to defend, and accord- 
ingly he refused their retainer. A new barrister, who had just arrived in 
the country, named Longueville Clark, who had yet had no opportunity of 
getting a brief in India, at last took up the desperate case. The day came, 
however, when it was necessary forthe defendants to plead the truth in justi- 
fication of the several libels selected as the subject of the prosecution, Al- 
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though the plaint had been filed twenty days, while four is the usual time 
allowed in England to plead, the defendants’ counsel prayed for further time, in 
the hope of being able to protract the cause till anothersessions. The ground 
set up for this demand of further time was, that as the several accusations 
against my private character had their scene laid in very distant countries, 
namely, England, Bombay, and Egypt, it was necessary to have time granted 
for procuring from these several countries witnesses and proofs of the accu- 
sations made. It was replied, however, by my advocates, and by the Judge 
on the bench, that men who attempt to asperse the characters of others, 
should have the proofs of their assertions in their hands; and not first 
slander, and then ask for time to traverse the globe, in search of such proofs 
as they might chance to collect in their journey. It ended in the motion 
being withdrawn, and the defendants’ counsel pleading the general issue; 
thus avowing their inability to substantiate any portion of their slanderous 
and infamous aspersions on my character.* 

With this I was satisfied, my only object being to show the Indian public, 
by whose support I lived, that the anonymous individuals who had threat- 
ened disclosures of crime and iniquity respecting myself, were unable to 
redeem their pledge. This issue was unfavourable enough to deject all those 
who were concerned in the propagation of the libels, whether as authors, 
publishers, or abettors ; and it was generally believed to be as a consolation 
for this signal defeat, that the new government of India, under its tem- 
porary Governor General, Mr. Adam, bestowed on the Rev. Dr. Bryce, 
m return for his zealous but unsuccessful labours to bring the free press of 
India into disrepute, the appointment to an office called Clerk of the Com- 
mittee of Stationary, formerly held by the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
but never before held by a clergyman. The salary attached to this 
appointment was five hundred rupees ~ month, or about 600/. sterling 
per annum. Its duties required the holder of it to examine, approve, 
or reject the vafious commodities supplied to the government of India under 
that head, including a// the articles usually sold by stationers, which would 
require a competent knowledge of all the several kinds of supplies enumerated, 
as well as an entire freedom from every other occupation. 

The Rev. Dr. Bryce, however, besides his probable incompetency to fill 
such an inspecting clerkship with advantage to the public service, or to his 
honourable employers, was already fully engaged as the head of the presby- 
terian church, and on/y minister of the Scotch Kirk in that part of India; as 
the editor of a new oriental magazine, in which he had already laboured hard 
to bring the free press of India into disesteem ; and as secretary to a com- 
mittee for collecting subscriptions to procure a painting and statue of Lord 
Hastings; besides being one of the contributors to the John Bull news- 
paper; having at the same time given up the secretariship to the Bible 
Society in Calcutta, on the plea, as has been asserted, and not denied, of 
wanting time and health for the discharge of its unpaid duties! 

An official announcement of this appointment of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, to 
the clerkship of the Committee of Stationary, having been made, accompanied 
hy a printed Appendix to the Government Gazette, inviting tenders for a 
supply of stationary by contract, and bearing his signature at full length, I 
was induced to republish this printed paper in my Journal of the following 
day, accompanied with remarks, the great object of which was to show the 





* Subsequent advices from India bring intelligence of a verdict having been 
obtained against the Proprietors and Editor of the Jokn Bull, for one thousand 
rupees damages, and costs. The judgment of the Court, which stamped the cha- 
racter of these libellers as deservedly infamous, and contained observations highly 
favourable to the defendant, will be given in a subsequent page. 
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incongruity of two such offices as the head of the presbyterian church ia 
India, and an inspecting clerk of stationary.* 

Being well aware of Mr. Adam’s determised hostility to me, and convinced 
that no good opportunity of banishing me would be passed over by him, I had 
used especial caution, from the moment that Lord Hastings quitted India, and 
was often taunted by my enemies for this exercise of prudence. They had 
before quoted Shakspeare, to recommend the most summary process for my 
destruction—“ Off with his head—so much for Buckingham ;” and they now 
quoted the same author to say, “ High-reaching Buckingham grows circum- 
spect.” My prudence was however of little avail; for though the masked 
slanderers, who filled the pages of the John Bull from day to day with the 
most infamous and unfounded calumnies on my private character, and who 
exercised every art to excite dissensions in a society, whom they called upon 
toshun, abandon, and execrate me, were permitted to do all this without 
even a remonstrance from Government; yet my doom was so far sealed, 
that even without an infringement of any positive prohibition, it was de- 
termined to condemn me on constructive grounds. 

The publication of the article before alluded to, was not, in truth, a breach 
of any of the restrictions originally laid on the press, absurd and illegal as 
these were ; but my remarks having had the effect of making justly ridiculous 
the man whom the Governor General designed to honour, it might — 
have mortified his vanity to find that his infallibility was not acknowledg » 
and that the press did not eulogize his wisdom in the chuice. Accordingly, 
1 received an official order, announcing to me that my publication of this 
particular article (indicating the page, so that I could not mistake it), coupled 
with former intimations from the Government (though this was the first I had 
ever received during the short reign of Mr. Adam), had occasioned me to 
forfeit all claim to the Governor General’s countenance (which I never needed), 
and his protection(which I never asked), and that, being no longer worthy of 
his especial favour, I was to be deprived of all right of seeking protection 
from the law !—for such is the true intent and meaning of banishment without 
trial, by which the Governor first deprives a man of his licence, and then 
sentences him to transportation for not having in his pussession what he 
himself has forcibly taken away !! 

Independently of the extreme injustice of forcibly banishing me from the 
country at this particular period, when I stood before the court of judicature 
there, as a defendant in a criminal suit instituted against me by the Govern- 
ment, and as a plaintiff seeking an opportunity to establish, in a court of jus- 
tice, my innocence of various accusations put forth with a view to ruin my 
reputation, there was this additional injury—the probable destruction of all 
that property which it had taken me five years of incessant labour and risk to 
atedionitn, and bring into its present productive state. It must be evident 
that the value ofany periodical publication depeuds on the continued superin- 
tendence of it; and ina country like India, where successors are so difficult to 
be procured, my sudden banishment from the superintendence of my business, 
at a time when its lawful exercise had begun to yield me a profit of from six 
to eight thousand pounds sterling perannum, was a measure the most ruinous 
to my honest prospects of fortune, a punishment altogether beyond the law, 
and in violation of every principle of Justice. 

Deeming it impossible that such a manifest abuse of power could be sane- 
tioned by the laws of my country at home, I took immediate steps to hasten 





* The paper itself, with the correspondence to which it gave rise, will be found 
at lengih, in the ApreNpix, to which the Reader is referred, as containing the 
whole of the Cfficial Correspondence with the Indian Government, from its com-~ 
mencement in 1819 to its close in 1823. 
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my return to England ; and as I was determined to bring the whole affair 
before the Courts, the Parliament, and the Public of Great Britain, I entered 
into the usual preliminary proceedings in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, for 
the purpose of obtaining the evidence and documents necessary to maintain 
a prosecution in the Court of King’s Bench, against Mr. Adam, the acting 
Governor General of India; and when these arrive, the cause will be tried in 
Engiand. Its issue will determine this great public question, whether the 
power granted to governors general, by the act 53d George III.c. 155, s. 36, 
to annul licences to reside in India, at their discretion, can be exercised for any 
purpose they see fit, without subsequent responsibility to a court of law, for in- 
Juries sustained through their abuse of such a power. It is true that by the 
35th section of the same act, as wellas by the terms of the licence itself, per- 
sons going to India are enjoined to observe al! the legal rudes and regulations 
then or thereafter in force, and to do nothing con/rary to law. These condi- 
tions I have strictly observed, having offended no law of England, or regula- 
tion of the Indian government, so that my banishment cannot be justified, 
even on the grounds of an alleged breach of them; for which, however, in 
cases of such breach, the courts of justice would always furnish a remedy in 
the country itself, without having recourse to the arbitrary punishment of 
transportation without trial. It may be inferred, from secticn 123 of the 
same act, that the legislature contemplated possible abuses of this discre- 
tionary power vested in Indian governors, and accordingly provided the mode 
in which redress for such unlawful banishments should be sought. It 
remains, therefore, to be seen whether mine is a case of that description, and 
whether I have any reasonable hope of obtaining such redress through the 
legal tribunals of my country. 

It is scarcely known to the people of England generally, that this odious 
power of transportation without trial, which was originally granted to the 
East India Company to enable them to send home from that country, per- 
sons visiting it without authority, and interfering with their commercial 
monopoly, may, by the vague manner in which it Is expressed in the Com- 
pany’s Charter, be exercised on any Englishman, for any purpose that the 
reigning governor general may think fit !—and though freedom of religion, 
and freedom of trade, are both professedly permitted to Englishmen in India, 
yet that a man may be banished from the country for professing to doubt 
the doctrine of the Church of England (as a dissenting divine was very re- 
cently on the point of being), or for calling in question the legality or justice 
of some new tax or regulation, calculated to impede the just operations of 
commerce (as a well-known merchant formerly was). The native inhabitants 
of the country may profess any system of idolatry, and perform any horrid 
rites they please, even to the sacrifice of human life, without hindrance ;—the 
foreigner, whether French, Dutch, American, or Chinese, may hold any 
opinions in politics, or on matters of trade, and express them as freely as he 
wishes, without being subject to any other restraint than the law, or any other 
tribunal than that of an open court, and an impartial jury :—it is reserved for 
Englishmen alone io be degraded below the lowest of all the castes of Hindos- 
tan, in being subject to a despotism which cannot reach the native Indian or 
the foreigner, who must be tried by the laws of the land-before they can be 
punished ; while the Englishman can be instantly sentenced to banishment and 
ruin, at the mere will and pleasure of the ruler for the time being, without even 
the nature of his offence being stated, and without a hearing or opportunity of 
defence ! 

In bringing this important question before the courts, the parliament, and 
the public of England, I am therefore looking far beyond the mere personal 
interest that I have individually in its issue.. My desire is to see so odious a 
power as this taken from the hands of those who can never need it for any 
good purpose ; but who, if they find they can do so with impunity, will con- 
stantly be tempted to use it for bad and corrupt ends. While such a power 
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is suffered to continue, there can be neither freedom of person, freedom of 
property, nor freedom of opinion, whether in religious matters or in the com- 
mon concerns of life, at least for Englishmen, in India: and as it must be 
desirable to all my fellow-countrymen to inquire into the necessity of a law, 
by which they, though paying largely to support the East India Company’s 
monopoly of trade, are debased below foreigners of every nation, and even 
below the native Indians themselves, the moment they set their feet on the 
enslaving soil of that very Company’s territory in the east; I may with great 
truth and justice say, in the words of one whose name alone would rouse a 
nation on such a theme, “ This is not the cause of party—or the cause of 
faction—but the cause of every man in Britain,” 
J. 8S. BUCKINGHAM. 


After this narrative of facts, it will be well to examine some of 
the opinions expressed in the Governor’s apologetic Statement, as 
tending in his belief to justify the measure to which he resorted. 

The Statement opens with an assertion, as unfounded in truth 
as the greater part of its subsequent averments. It states that 
Mr. Buckingham’s writings were from the very commencement 
distinguished by “virulence and wanton personality ;” yet it 
offers not a single instance in proof of so bold an assertion: at 
the same time overlooking the remarkable fact that these writings 
never once drew their author into a conviction for libel, though 
all the influence of the Government and the Court was employed 
against him: while the Indian John Bull, the paper to which he 
was opposed, and which was set on foot and maintained by the 
functionaries of this same Government, contained a series of per- 
sonal slanders, which the Judge on the bench declared “ he 
could not think of without horror!” This is an early specimen 
of an Indian governor’s obliquity of vision, which enabled him to 
see “ virulence and personality” in writings from which even an 
opposing advocate could only select as objectionable the phrase 
** subservient,” applied to an editor’s public character :* while he 
remains silent on that which a British Judge on the same occasion 





* After Mr. Longueville Clarke had read to the Court what he considered the 
worst parts of a long series of the Calcutta Journal, in order to’show that its cha- 
racter would at least palliate the libels of his clients on the Editor,—the following 
was the reply made by the Counsel on the other side :—‘‘ As to the extracts se- 
lected by Mr. Clarke from the twenty-six Numbers of the Calcutta Journal, and 
which have been read, f am satisfied that if my learned Friend could have disco- 
vered any more libellous matter, he would have produced it to the Court. As he 
has not done so, it may be safely taken for granted that it did not exist. Now, he 
had not been able to produce one libel on private character : there was not a single 
word of calumny on any private individual. In fact, upon my learned Friend’s 
own showing, THERE COULD NOT BE A PURER PAPER IN EXISTENCE. If it come to 
libels between Editors, the most objectionable expression that could be found (in 
the Calcutta Journal) is that which accused a former Editor of the John Bull of 
being ‘ subservient ;’ and even that is applicable to public conduct. And is it 
for this that Mr. Clarke thinks it justifiable for a few powerful men, if they be 
so, to combine together to hunt down Mr. Buckingham from society, and pro- 
scribe all who should countenance him ?—than which nothing is more repugnant 
to English law, or more abhorrent to the spirit of Englishmen.”—Report of the 
Trial tn the Supreme Court of Calcutta, April 7, 1823. 
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considers as malicious, false, and abominable—and sentences to 
the just punishment of che law. 

-For the several alleged offences which were made the subject of 
correspondence between the Government of India and the Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, the Letters in the APPENDIX must be 
consulted : and the reader will there see that in almost every in- 
stance the reasons offered to the Chief Secretary, through whom 
the letters were received, were sufficient to induce Lord Hastings, 
the Governor General at that period, to admit their force. This 
alone might be received as evidence of Mr. Buckingham standing 
acquitted, in the opinion of Lord Hastings, up to the period of his 
resigning the government of India into the hands of his successor 
Mr. John Adam ; and this, therefore, would confine the question 
under discussion to this single point—* Whether the conduct and 
writings of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, during Mr. Adam’s 
brief occupation of power, were of themselves sufficient to justify 
his sentencing that person to removal from the country.” It is 
contrary to every principle of equity, that a number of former of- 
fences (admitting for the sake of argument that any such existed) 
should be arrayed together to make up a weight sufficient to turn 
the scale: when all these offences had been pardoned, or aumitted 
to be atoned for, before the present possessor of power came into 
office. Yet, aware of the total inadequacy of the only offence he 
could allege to have taken place since his accession to power, to 
justify so harsh a decision,—this temporary Governor, of a month’s 
date, has filled his Statement with an enumeration of all the several 
acts done when he was but a subordinate servant of the Government, 
and was acting under a superior who had successively examined 
into the evidence of each separate case, and absolved or acquitted 
the accused of all and every charge up to the period of his resigning 
his administration! It is, as if an heir apparent should succeed to 
the English throne, and distinguish the first few days of his reign 
by inflicting summary punishment on all those who had written 
any thing not approved by himself during the life of his prede- 
cessor, notwithstanding that they might have been tried, heard, and 
acquitted of all and every act done under the previous reign ! 
Let any one picture to himself the horror and consternation which 
such a proceeding would create in England, and he will form a 
correct notion of the deep dissatisfaction and disgust which an 
exactly similar line of conduct has created in India. It is exactly 
this which Mr. John Adam has done—as if pre-determined to 
punish his victim, he seized the first flimsy pretext that offered, 
issued his immediate mandate of perpetual exile from the country 
over which he had ruled but a few days—and could not be expected 
to rule for many more—and, when he had banished his opponent, 
and stopped the tongues of every other person from complaining, by 
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the enactment of laws that would punish such complaint with the 
same severity, he sits down to rake up every part of this banished 
individual’s writings for a period of five years preceding, so as to add 
to the light pretext he has chosen, the accumulated weight of for- 
mer charges over which he could have no just jurisdiction; he 
thus fancies that out of several smaller indiscretions deserving only 
admonition already given by a former Judge, he has formed one 
great crime deserving torture and exile,—which he takes it upon 
him to inflict, without a trial, or even a hearing of what the accused 
had to offer in self-defence ! 

What these indiscretions were, the reader will see on a reference 
to the AppENDIX, where they are all stated in the strongest 
light in which the offended parties could place them. It will 
be sufficient to say that they were regarded by all others except 
the parties to which they referred, as fair and honourable efforts 
towards establishing the exercise of that “ scrutiny” on the 
public acts of the Indian government, which Lord Hastings had 
himself invited, while his Councillors who stood by, and heard his 
Lordship applauded for this invitation, never once indicated by 
any step their dfSapprobation of this public invitation. But that 
the parties whose acts are scrutinized should pass a favourable, 
or even an impartial judgment on the merits of such strictures is 
not of course to be expected; human nature is under the in- 
fluence of the same prejudices and passions in India as in England 
or elsewhere : disqualifying, in each case, any man from being a judge 
in his own cause. It may be well, however, to recapitulate the 
several offences, as they stand in Mr. Adam’s own list, with all 
the additional aggravations that he has found it necessary to give 
them in order to justify, if possible, the punishment awarded to the 
last of the series, under the pretence of that one event belonging 
to a great whole.— 

1. The first offence given by the Calcutta Journal to the Su- 
preme Government of India, was the stating, on the authority of 
letters from Madras, that the fact of Mr. Elliott’s being confirmed 
in the government of that presidency was regarded as a public cala- 
mity ; adding also that under his administration the censorship of 
the press was so unjustly exercised, that while every thing tending to 
criminate the late Queen was permitted to appear, the evidence 
and speeches in her defence were suppressed; and even the ce- 
lebrated letter of the late lamented Princess Charlotte to her mo- 
ther, written just before the Princess’s death, struck out from the 
columns of a Madras paper by the pen of the censor there, con- 
formably to the system of suffering nothing to transpire that 
could give a complexion to the case, differing from the one en- 
tertained by the censor himself. Had the representation of this 
state of things at Madras been without good foundation in truth, 
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it would have been easy to have punished the writer, as he would 
have deserved, in a court of law. But Mr. Adam, in speaking of 
this publication, says :— 

“ When it was referred to the Advocate General of India for his opinion 
whether it was a libel, and if so whether it was advisable to institute any and 
what proceedings against the author; he discouraged a prosecution in the 
Supreme Court, not from any doubt of the libellous nature of the passage, but 
chiefly from considerations of pe apt arising out of the uncertainty of the 
issue, in the agitated feeling which prevailed with regard to the topic prin- 
cipally alluded to, The idea of a prosecution was therefore relinquished,” p. 8. 


These are the Governor General’s own words: so that even 
in this early stage of the offences of the press, it was the opi- 
nion of the Indian Government, that a Court of Law was the 
proper tribunal before which to arraign and try the offender ; 
but finding that their Advocate General knew well enough 
how a British Jury would treat the question of an odious Cen- 
sorship on the Press, if it came before them,—they gave up 
the idea. A magnanimous and an upright government, that ac- 
knowledged the dominion of the law to be superior to arbitrary 
power, would have stopped here ; and payed that deference to its 
legal tribunals which every government owes,—by leaving judicial 
punishments to their province alone. But the Indian Government, 
having “ two strings to its bow,” first tries the law,—and when 
it finds that it has no punishment to inflict upon those who are 
unconvicted of crime, it takes the office of Accuser—W itness— 
Judge—Jury—and Executioner into its own hands ; and without 
the tedious delay of trial, evidence, or defence, puts whatever 
construction it chooses on the actions or opinions of its victim ; 
and with a great show of mercy, pretends forgiveness of what it 
has no power to punish legally ; but threatens instant destruction 
of all the writer’s future prospects, if he ventures to offend their 
“ High Mightinesses” again! It is to be observed, however, that 
this particular offence was committed by the Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, under an entire ignorance of there being any other re- 
strictions on the press of Caleutta,—except the common restraint 
of a responsibility to a court and jury after publication—and this 
will sufficiently account for the nature and tone of his Reply to the 
Government of Bengal (given in the AprpENDrx) after these restric- 
tions were first brought to his notice. ; 

2. The second offence enumerated in Mr. Adam’s printed 
Statement—(though not made a subject of animadversion by the 
Indian government at the time, and consequently not included in 
the official correspondence at the end)—is that of Mr. Bucking- 
ham having, at a period anterior to the first complaint (before he 
could possibly have known that it would give offence), expressed 
too freely his sentiments on another suppression by the censor at 
Madras. The oceasion was the following: After the return of 
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the Marquis of Hastings from his Pindarrie campaign in 1818, he 
called the British public of India together in the government-house 
at Calcutta, and explained to them his acts and motives during the 
recent war; this acknowledgment of the existence of a public in 
British India, and this appeal to public opinion, inviting judgment 
on his conduct, made so favourable an impression on the British in- 
habitants of India generally, that Meetings were held, and Ad- 
dresses penned in all quarters, to present to his Lordship on this 
occasion. Of all others, the meeting at Madras was the most re- 
markable, for the rank, number, and intelligence of those who at- 
tended it.—Among other topics of eulogy there introduced, was 
that of the Freedom of the Press, which Lord Hastings was under- 
stood to have restored in India (for it existed in full vigour before 
Lord Wellesley’s time), by abolishing the Censorship, which still 
existed at Madras. ‘The proceedings of this meeting, which were 
countenanced by the highest officers of the civil, military, and 
law establishments at Madras, were nevertheless particularly 
obnoxious to the Governor of that presidency, because they eulo- 
gized a free press as the greatest blessing that could be given to 
India, and denounced a censorship as the greatest curse that could 
afflict any civilized” country. Accordingly the reports of the 
speeches at this meeting were not suffered to be published in the 
newspapers at Madras, but were struck out by the pen of the 
censor, after they had been prepared for the press. Copies were 
privately printed, however, and sent up to Calcutta, where they 
were published, much to the gratification of the British inhabitants 
of that part of India, and also to the most intelligent natives of 
the country, who were by this means made acquainted with the 
sentiments of the leading Englishmen in the country, as to the’ 
wish generally entertained for the improvement of India, and the 
conviction that a free press, unshackled by censors or restric- 
tions, and subject only to a court and a jury, would do more to 
promote that improvement than any other single cause. The 
Madras editor, in reference to these suppressed proceedings, apo- 
logized to his readers for their not appearing in his paper as he 
had intended, saying “ they were prepared for the press, but a 
cause over which we have no control prevents their publica- 
tion.”” They were published, however, at Calcutta; and on that 
occasion Mr. Buckingham made the following remarks :— 


“ The cause over which they (the Madras editors) had nocontrol, we need. 
not name to our readers. It has been in full vigour in Spain for ages, and 
the Inquisition owes to it its very existence. Fortunately, however, as there 
are no effectual means of utterly subduing so immortal a principle as love of 
liberty and truth, as it breaks asunder all the bonds and fetters with which it 
is shackled, to rebound with greater vigour on its oppressors, the suppressed 
proceedings could not be prevented from seeing the light: so that the end of 
the enemies of the press is not only defeated by attempting to shackle it, but 
their shame as well as their discomfiture is complete.” p. 10, 11. 
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it need hardly be observed that this opinion on the subject of a 
censorship as compared with a free press, differed in nothing but 
the mere manner of expressing it, from the sentiments of Lord 
Hastings himself, then the highest authority in the country, nor 
from those of the Chief Justice of the King’s Court at Madras, 
and most of the eminent men then in India. Yet Mr. Adam, in his 
pamphlet, expresses his opinion of these sentiments, of which no 
Englishman ought to be ashamed, in the following terms :— 


“* These malicious observations, with others ofa similar nature that appeared 
about the same period in the Calcutta Journal, evidently showed a deliberate 
design, on the part of Mr, Buckingham, to calumniate the Government of Mae 
dras, for not tolerating what he, Mr. Buckingham, was pleased to calla Free 
Press.” p. 11, 


The “ malice” here averred, consisted only in preferring rational 
liberty of thought and expression to the enslaving influence of 
fetters on the pen and tongue: the “ deliberate design to calum- 
niate” was a determination to express on all fit occasions an ab- 
horrence of a censorship, as repugnant to law as it is subversive 
of justice ; and what was “called” a Free Press, which it was 
desirable to see established at Madras and in every other part of the 
British Empire, was a press subject to legal responsibility before 
a court and jury, instead of an arbitrary power of suppression or 
punishment to be inflicted at pleasure by one man, subject to all 
the influence of caprice, prejudice, and passion, and naturally 
hostile, from the very nature of his office, to the dissemination of 
truth. If these were crimes deserving punishment in India, the 
person accused of them may well be proud of the distinction he 
enjoys, in having had honesty enough to stem the general torrent 
of corruption, and maintain, even in opposition to authority, 
wishes and sentiments like these. 

3. The third offence enumerated in the Governor General’s printed 
Statement, is that of Mr. Buckingham’s having complained of the 
measures taken by the Madras Government to impede the circu- 
lation of his Journal through their territories. The reader will 
find the whole correspondence on this subject in the APPENDIX, 
and may form his own opinion on this case, after perusal. It will 
be sufficient here to remark that the government of Bengal insisted 
in this instance on an immediate apology, to be drawn up and sent 
to the Chief Secretary’s office for his inspection; and that Mr. 
Buckingham refused to make such an apology, contending, and 
proving even to the satisfaction of those who asked it, that they 
eught to withdraw their demand, which they did accordingly. A 
just government would have endeavoured to make some reparation 
to the feelings of an individual from whom they had insisted on an 
apology, on pain of banishment—if they had afterwards found their 
ground so weak as to be obliged to withdraw it. But though 
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Lord Hastings was high-minded enough to receive the refusal to 
apologize asa proof of conscious right, and to abstain from further 
measures—Mr. Adam has no such exalted views of resistance to an 
unjust demand; which he characterizes by the following language 
in his Statement :— 


“ Mr. Buckingham’s reply to this communication from Government (de- 
manding an immediate apology) is well deserving of the most serious consi- 
deration, as illustrative of the true spirit and progress of his opposition and 
disobedience Instead of transmitting the draft ef the acknowledgment and 
apology to the Chief Secretary as directed, he enters into an explanition and 
justification of his conduct.” “ To the clear and positive injunctions of the 
Supreme Government of the country, Mr. Buckingham, a licensed free ma- 
riner, thinks proper to oppose his own pretended dignity, as it the unfounded 
insinuations thrown out by him against the public conduct of the Madras 
Government were nothing—and his dignity every thing.” ‘ Instead, there- 
fore, of an apology to Government, as demanded of him, he sends a long 
letter of justification ; and it was not until he was called upon a second time 
that he sent in a draft of a letter for the purpose of being forwarded to Ma- 
dras, which draft contained no apology whatever, but another attempt at 
justification.” p. 12, 13, 14. 


Here, then, we see, in its brightest colours, the sort of slavery in 
which this temporary Governor General would soon have held all 
his countrymen in India, if his brief reign had been prolonged ! 
To refuse to submit to the degradation of making an apology when 
demanded, is characterized by him as “ opposition” and “ diso- 


bedience’’—and that too from a “ free mariner” (what a prosti- 
tution of the term!) who is not in the service either of the Go- 
vernor or his honourable masters. ‘To oppose to the clear and 
positive injunctions of an arbitrary power, a respectful statement 
of the grounds on which these injunctions cannot be obeyed, is 
considered as little short of treason to the state: and to maintain 
the “dignity” of an honest man, by refusing to stoop to preva- 
rication and falsehood, or to retract opinions still entertained, 
is thought by Mr. Adam to be a crime “ worthy of serious 
consideration.” That the insinuations against the Madras Go- 
vernment were not “ unfounded”? may be gathered from the fact, 
that Lord Hastings admitted the force of most of the reasons 
offered to prove them founded in truth, and by the Government 
withdrawing their claim to the apology originally demanded— 
which those who know any thing of governments generally, but 
particularly of Asiatic ones, must be convinced that no despotic 
body like that which rules over India would retract, without the 
strongest and most unequivocal proofs of their being wrong. A 
reference to the Letters contained in the APPENDIX will set this 
in the clearest light: but we must content ourselves here with 
touching only on the leading features of each case. 

4. The fourth charge on the acting Governor’s printed list, is 
that Mr. Buckingham published in the Calcutta Journal a Letter 
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from a correspondent at Hyderabad, complaining of great losses 
sustained by the officers and men of the Nizam’s troops, in con- 
sequence of their pay being made to them in a currency which 
they could not remit without a great sacrifice: and “ insolently 
recommending to Government” that some steps should be taken 
to remedy this, as an open deduction from their pay would be 
more agreeable than a loss of this description. The writer of 
this letter publicly stated that he had left his address with the 
editor, and was prepared to prove the facts stated. Government 
asked his name, and it was given: the result was that an inquiry 
was made into the affair, and the evil was remedied. This calling 
the attention of the ruling power to the existence of abuses in the 
subordinate departments of its government, is characterized by Mr. 
Adam as “ audaciously arraigning the acts of Government’’—and 
“wantonly traducing their servants in the discharge of their public 
duty.” Writers who offer their names, and proofs of their asser- 
tions, are by him called “ anonymous calumniators’’—and an editor 
suggesting to Government the propriety of inquiring into certain 
defects of any particular system, is said to be “ insolently recom- 
mending” improvement! This is the exact phraseology of a Go- 
vernor intoxicated with his sudden elevation, and may give the Eng- 
lish reader some idea of the political and public character which 
is formed on so choice a model. It is notorious, throughout all 
India, that the government of the Nizam, at Hyderabad, is a 
sink of abomination and infamy: and so well aware were even 
the members of the Supreme Government of this, that neither 
the writer of the letter, nor its publisher, was ever put to the test 
of proving what might have been abundantly established; the 
evil was undeniable : but apprehensions were felt that more disclo- 
sures would take place ; and this calling for the Author was a mere 
attempt to intimidate others from making similar communica- 
tions: while the Editor was passed over, without even an injunc- 
tion to be mere careful for the future. 

5. The fifth charge in the ephemeral Governor’s Statement is 
that of Mr. Buckingham’s giving insertion to a Letter, signed 
“ EmuLus,” asserting that in India the claims of merit were 
constantly set aside to make room for those of interest ; and that 
men of independent minds, who would not fawn on their superiors, 
were condemned to obscurity and indigence. Although this is but 
too faithful a picture of governments generally—more particularly 
of those like India, remote from the mother country, and without 
either the control of a local public, representatives, or a free press 
to check its abuses: yet it was perhaps less true as applied to 
India at that period than it has been ever since. At the time of its 
publication, however, the Editor stated that his principal object 
in giving it insertion was to offer both proofs and arguments in 
refutation of the writer’s position: and to show, that though some 
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instances might be cited in support of his opinion; yet, in 
the great majority of cases, and particularly in the military ser- 
vice, (to which his remarks were meant chiefly to apply,) merit 
had its due share of reward. The publication was, however, 
submitted to the Advocate General, and it was resolved that it 
should be made the subject of a prosecution. But, as if in this 
case also there was a dread of what might be said in illustration 
of this subject in a court of justice—the prosecution never took 
place, it being withdrawn in consequence of a priyate letter 
written by Mr. Buckingham to Lord Hastings (at his Lordship’s 
own suggestion and request), disavowing any participation in the 
sentiments of the writer, and regretting its appearance—which at 
the time was frankly expressed, because sincerely felt—and after- 
wards embodying these sentiments in an Official Letter to the 
Council. 

6. The sixth charge in Mr. Adam’s Statement is the pub- 
lication of a Letter, written by an officer, to expose a system of 
monopoly among the older officers at certain stations in the In- 
terior, of building and selling bungalows, or houses, in a manner 
better suited to traders and dealers than to gentlemen in a mili- 
tary service :—which induced the Government to inquire the name 
of the writer. When this was furnished to them (with the au- 
thor’s consent), it led to an investigation, which lessened the evil 
complained of; and a letter of admonition was written by Lord 
Hastings to the officer in question, expressed in the mildest terms— 
while, according to Mr. Adam’s own account, “ Mr. Buckingham’s 
conduct in giving it publicity, passed without animadversion,’— 
which (it may be added) it was not likely to do, if there had been 
any thing in his conduct that could have deserved that animad- 
version, even in the slightest degree. 

7. The seventh article of charge is the having stated that 
the “ Infamous Prospectus” of the Joun Butt Newspaper, esta- 
blished in India by the Functionaries of that Government, was 
circulated Post Free by authority, at the same time that the 
Catcutra JouRNAL, which it was set up to oppose, was subject 
to a heavy postage. This assertion was perfectly true: and the 
Giovernment never ventured even to deny the fact. That Pro- 
spectus contained the most atrocious slanders on the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and charges of blasphemy, sedition, and insolent 
audacity on all who supported its conductor in what was termed 
his “ guilty profit and guiltier popularity ;” though the editor had, 
up to that period, never once been convicted of the publication of 
any thing contrary to law—and his writings were supported by 
nine-tenths of the English gentlemen residing in India. These 
slanders were circulated throughout every part of the country, 

Post Free—and by the permission of Government too: while the 
Defence put forth by Mr. Buckingham was subjected to the 
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usual charge of postage, so heavy as to amount in many instances 
to one rupee, or half-a-crown per cover. This also, like former 
accusations, was so true, that when the Advocate General was 
referred to on the subject, with a view to prosecute Mr. Bucking- 
ham for a libel, he wisely recommended them not to venture on 
the proceeding—a fact that we learn from Mr. Adam’s own con- 
fession (p. 21.), and which speaks volumes in Mr. Buckingham’s 
favour. When the origin of the Indian John Bull is considered,— 
its Proprietors being functionaries of the Bengal Government and 
Bengal Court; its several Editors being servants of that Govern- 
ment, who were successively promoted to places of emolument and 
trust; and its principal contributors being the very Secretaries 
to Government themselves: which was publicly laid to their charge 
by Mr. Buckingham in one of his last letters to the Council, as 
printed in the APPENDIx,—and which they did not dare to dispute 
or deny—no one can wonder that such especial favour was on all 
occasions shown to it. But the reader will judge what must have 
been the character of the Government of India at that period, when, 
after in vain trying law and argument to beat down inquiry into 
their acts, and then countenancing and patronizing a paper like 
the Indian Bull, whose whole career has been one of personal 
slander, in direct violation of the very law made by that Govern- 
ment to restrain the press—which above all things prohibits the 
publication of “ private scandal or personal remarks calculated to 
excite dissension in society’—it could banish from the country 
the Editor of one paper, who had never once been convicted of 
libel either on public or : rivate character, and yet not only leave 
untouched or even unrep.oved, but actually provide for and pro- 
mote the successive Editors of another paper, whose virulence and 
malignity were so marked that, when proceeded against by Mr, 
Buckingham in court, where he invited them by a Civil Action, in 
order to give them an opportunity of proving their slanders—the 
presiding and only Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, notwithstand- 
ing his strong bias in favour of the Government,—and the fact of 
there being among the proprietors, one who was his son-in-law, 
Mr. John Trotter—two who were his intimate friends, Mr. John 
Pascal Larkins and Mr. Richard Chichely Plowden—and two who 
were officers of his own court, Mr. Lewin, Clerk of the Crown, 
and Mr. Greenlaw, (the sixth editor,) Coroner for Caleutta;— 
notwithstanding there was no Jury, but all was left to his own 
breast,—was compelled to deliver the following judgment: 


“ That the Plaintiff was entitled to just damages was undeniable. That 
he had suffered no special damage was avowed; and special damages accor- 
dingly were not claimed.* To his Lordship’s mind there was no question of 








* Mr. Buckingham had instructed his counsel to say, he did not come into 
that court to seek compensation in money : for, atrocious as these slanders were, 
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the malice of the writers in the John Bull towards Mr. Buckingham. It was 
true Mr. Buckingham had appealed to the public; but he did not apply to 
be expelled from suciety, and his friends to be proscribed. Really, to his 
Lordship’s mind they were most malicious libels : he could not speak of them 
without horror. If he conceived Mr. Buckingham had suffered in his News- 
paper, or in his mind, his Lordship would award him the most ample and ex- 
emplary damages ; but as special damage was not pleaded, he did not con- 
sider heavy damages necessary. Concluded his Lordship ‘ Let the Plainuft 
have a thousand rupees damages, and costs,’”—Report of the Trial in the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta, April 7, 1828. 


This is the judgment, solemnly given as to the character and 
writings of the John Bull of India, after a hearing of all that could 
be said by a paid advocate in a court of justice in its defence— 
and it was the “ Infamous Prospectus” of this infamous paper that 
the Government of India circulated Post-free, while the Defence 
opposed to it was charged with heavy postage. It was this libel- 
lous paper, the editors and contributors of which were successively 
provided for by places of emolument and trust under the Indian 
Government. It was this scandalous print in which the Secre- 
taries to Government themselves wrote against the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal—provoking him by anonymous attacks, to say 
something in defence, and then, in their official capacity, moving 
in the Council-board for his banishment from the country, for ven- 
turing to reply to matters urged on him by their own pens! It is 
these convicted libellers that stillremain in India, enjoying the con- 
fidence and patronage of that very Government, which pretends to 
be so delicately alive to every offence committed through the press, 
that they were compelled, as a matter of painful necessity, to banish 
Mr. Buckingham from the country for several pretended crimes, 
not one of which has ever been established by evidence that would 
stand the test of an open court—while they still hug to their bo- 
soms, and keep closely in their confidence, the convicted libellers 
who have been disgraced by a sentence from the Bench, that ought 
to make them unworthy of any thing but public scorn and con- 
tempt. It is a very marked feature of Mr. Adam’s garbled 
and perverted Statement, that in professing to give a history of the 
circumstances connected with Mr. Buckingham’s removal from 
India, he carefully conceals from those for whom his Statement is 
principally intended—Members of Parliament, and Directors of 
the East India Company—all the disgraceful parts enumerated re- 
specting the John Bull of India. From his Statement it could 





his character stood so high amongst those who knew him, that they had in no 
way affected the sale of his paper, and therefore his property remained uninjured: 
while, conscious of innocence, the tranquillity of his mind remained undisturbed. 
But he brought these libellers into court as the only effectual means left him of 
proving to the public of India, by whose support and approbation he lived, that 
even the writers of these libels were ashamed to avow themselves, and that they 
had not a shadow of evidence to substantiate their case. The result of the trial 
effected this object most completely, and with this Mr. Buckingham was satisfied. 
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hardly be gathered that such a paper existed: when it is well 
known in India—and will subsequently be shown here—that al- 
most all the later and more important subjects of complaint urged 
against the Calcutta Journal, arose entirely out of the aggressions 
daily put forth by the functionaries of Government themselves in 
that infamous print—for the very purpose of provoking reply and 
comment in defence, and then making the matter of such defence 
the subject of fresh charges against the Editor of the Journal ; while 
the Editor of the Bull remained free to go to any lengths he thought 
proper, without reprimand or complaint. 

8. The eighth charge of Mr. Adam is that Mr. Buckingham 
published a letter containing “ insinuations, so extremely dis- 
respectful to the public character of the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, that his Lordship felt it due to himself and to the station 
which he had been called to fill, to lay it before the Governor 
General in Council.” —We boldly assert that the letter in ques- 
tion contained nothing like an insinuation disrespectful to the 
Bishop: and we refer the reader to the AppENDIx where he will 
find the letter at full length, and not a false abstract of it, in 
Mr. Adam’s peculiar style. It states as a fact that a chap- 
lain in the interior of India had left his station without leave, 
to the great inconvenience of the community which was thus de- 
prived of his spiritual aid: and suggested the propriety of 
chaplains being made, like other servants of Government, so far 
amenable to the local authority, as to be obliged to ask leave and 
show good grounds for absence, before they left their flock to take 
care of themselves. The fact was admitted, even by the Go- 
vernment, who stated in their letter to Mr. Buckingham, that the 
offending individual had already been reproved for this “ trans- 
gression,” (for so it was termed by their own Secretary,) and that 
therefore the public notice of it was- objectionable, as implying 
that no steps had been taken to check the evil! If the state- 
ment itself was erroneous, there would have been room for cen- 
sure: but the remarkable part of this case is, according to 
Mr. Adam’s own showing—that though the Bishop acknow- 
ledged both the fact and its evil tendency, by taking serious no- 
tice of the transgression, and reproving the offending individual ; 
yet his dignity was hurt by any other person venturing to point 
out a defect, or suggest an improvement, in a department which 
he considered peculiarly his own. The doctrines set forth in the 
letter of the Government on that occasion, and now repeated in 
Mr. Adam’s Statement, are sufficiently curious to deserve the 
reader’s attention when he turns to the AppeNnp1x to read the 
Correspondence through. The Bishop himself is made to say 
that when these “serious accusations” appeared, (namely, stating 
that a chaplain was wrong in doing what even the Bishop him- 
self had reproved him for, and what the Government characterized 
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in its official letter as a “ transgression,”) “ they could not be re- 

pelled in any more puBLic method than by submitting them to 
Government, and recording at the same time his sentiments on 
them ;” by which most “ public method,” the Bishop’s opinions 
were made known to five individuals ;—the Governor-General, 

three members of Council, and a Secretary! in addition to Mr. 
Buckingham himself. The remedy for all these evils, said the 
Government, is for the individuals aggrieved to write to the proper 

department, where redress is sure to be procured,—and not to the 
editor of a newspaper! If this were true, every press in the 
world might be broken up and destroyed : but it is because it is mot 
true, that the press is found so troublesome, in perpetually remind- 
ing men of those neglected parts of their public duties, which, 
without such occasional remembrances, they would never perform. 
The same body, that but a year or two before had heard it pro- 
claimed by their Chief, in the seat of government, that “It is 
salutary for Supreme Authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny; ” now state 
that “they were perfectly sensible of the practical objection 
which attends thése irregular appeals to the public.” The same 
persons who admitted in 1819, that “ while conscious of recti- 
tude, authority could lose nothing of its strength by its exposure 
to general comment—on the contrary, it acquires incalculable ad- 
dition of force,” now state that “even if the matter stated be 
correct, the public could afford no relief; ’’ and that public seru- 
tiny exercised through the press in such a country as India, must 
only tend to weaken the hands of Government, and relax the at- 
tachment and obedience of the people. (p. 52.) The inference is 
clear, —* If our motives of action are worthy (said Lord Hastings) 
it must be wise to render them intelligible throughout an empire, 
our hold on which is opinion.” Mr. Adam protests against 
these motives or any act of the Government being made subject 
to any scrutiny at all, or rendered any further intelligible than he 
may choose. (p. 51.) Is it then that they are unworthy ? or from 
what other cause can he possibly desire to have them protected 
from that scrutiny which he himself exercises over the public con- 
duct of others? The reader will easily answer this question for 
himself. We shall go more at large into this branch of our sub- 
ject, when we come to meet the objections raised to the existence 
of a press in India at all—except under such fetters as the Go- 
vernor, for the time being, may impose—and pass on to the 
Narrative. 

It will be observed that up to the present period, there was 
such a vacillating course pursued by the Government of India ;—at 
one time having recourse to the law, at another to threats of 
punishment, independently of that protecting power ; at one time 
demanding an apology, at another retracting it; and in almost 
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every case being really dissuaded from the course they meant to 
pursue, by reasons offered by Mr. Buckingham, in justification of 
his several publications ;—that it was impossible to gather from 
their proceedings what they intended should be the future standard 
for trying offences through the press. Accordingly, Mr. Bucking- 
ham at the close of his last letter, defending himself from the im- 
putations cast on his motives and conduct in publishing the article 
which excited the anger of the Bishop, expressed a wish to have 
this clearly defined: and stated that “ whether the laws of his 
country—the written restrictions of the Indian Government—or 
even a censorship, were to be his future guide—he should acqui- 
esce in the common submission exacted from all, by a power, 
which whether legally or illegally exercised, no individual like 
himself could hope successfully to resist.” The answer of the 
Chief Secretary to this did not condescend to allude to this im- 
portant and necessary distinction ; but laconically informed Mr. 
Buckingham that “ his letter had produced no change in the 
sentiments of Government.” Had a common submission been 
exacted from all, the task of Government would have been easy: 
as they might then have punished the first who ventured to depart 
from the rule they had laid down. But their difficulties arose 
entirely out of the crookedness of their own policy. There was 
not a single newspaper in Calcutta that was not tolerated in the 
daily breach of the very regulations which were laid down pro- 
fessedly as binding on all. One of the most prominent of these 
regulations was to prohibit the publication of “ private scandal, 
or personal remarks tending to excite dissension in society.” Yet 
it is notorious that every paper in India was permitted to break 
through this prohibition when Mr. Buckingham was to be assailed. 
And was he to bear all these indignities in silence? In the most 
civilized communities, though all men are bound to obey the laws 
and abstain from breaches of the peace ; yet if a man be assaulted 
with deadly weapons, is he not to wrest the murderous instrument 
from the assailant’s hand, and at least stay his arm from stabbing 
before the mortal blow is given? Yet it is no more than this that 
Mr. Buckingham has done, when he has appeared to depart from 
pledges given to observe even the regulations which fettered the 
press—though he always disputed their legality even to the Go- 
vernment itself. In almost every instance subsequent to the 
establishment of the John Bull, this has been the case: and we 
put it to the common feelings of the reader, whether any thing 
could possibly justify a government tolerating the most unbridled 
licentiousness in a print, professedly established for the purpose of 
crushing a rival, owned by their functionaries, written in by their 
Secretaries, and taken under their peculiar patronage; and not 
suffering the accused to enjoy the same freedom in reply, without 
constant threats of banishment, while the accusers were protectea, 
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honoured and rewarded? It is easy to judge what the answer of 
every feeling and upright heart must be. 
? 2 . er . 

9. The ninth charge is thus stated in the Governor’s impartial 
Statement : 

“ Notwithstanding the solemn warning again given to Mr. Buckingham, 
and the reiterated promises on his part to attend in future to the written and 
defined restrictions issued on the removal of the censorship, he continued to 
make his paper the channel of almost every species of writing prohibited by 
the resolutions of Government, and acted indeed as if he considered himselt 
as altogether independent of its authority.” p. 27. 


Never was an assertion more unfounded in truth. Mr. Bucking- 
ham had, in June 1819, when these restrictions were first brought 
to his notice, promised to make them his future guide. In 
July 1819, Lord Hastings publicly asserted that he had removed 
the restrictions from the press, that he “ regarded freedom of 
publication as the natural right of his fellow-subjects, to be nar- 
rowed only by special and urgent cause assigned ; and that, seeing 
no such cause in India, he had broken the invidious shackles in 
which the press had before been bound ;” extolling in the highest 
terms ‘ the value of that spirit to be found only in men accus- 
tomed to indulge and express their honest sentiments.” After 
this he was surely absolved from the pledge of observing re- 
strictions, which were here solemnly declared to be removed by 
the head of the government himself. In the very next case of 
complaint, in which this subject was referred to, Mr. Buckingham 
again asked to have some “ distinct and clear guide” for his future 
conduct, “ in the shape of a law or regulation, binding on all, and 
uniform and impartial in its operation :” to which the Government 
gave only a vague answer, referring to the Rules of 1818, and 
speaking of the possibility of some future revival of the Re- 
strictions, as if they were still a dead letter. In the next case 
came the Letter on Chaplains,—in his justification of which 
Mr. Buckingham again said, ‘* whether the law, or the re- 
strictions, or even a censorship, be restored, I shall still acquiesce 
in the common submission exacted from all.” But the Govern- 
ment of India, too proud to condescend to such an act of justice, 
never once passed even the Restrictions of 1818 into a law, nor 
ventured to assign any rule but their own arbitrary will, as a 
standard for judging of offences through the press: thus leaving 
them at convenient liberty to pass over the writings of all 
Mr. Buckingham’s opponents, however manifestly in violation of 
the spirit and even letter of their pretended rules, while they 
were free to condemn his productions, on any pretext they chose ; 
as they were alone accuser, witness, judge, jury, and executioner ; 
simply resolving whatever they pleased to be a crime, and assuming 
the power to punish it or not as they thought proper. To repre- 
sent Mr. Buckingham as having made reiterated promises of ob- 
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serving the written restrictions is therefore false: and it is equally 
so to say, that, notwithstanding this, his paper was the channel of 
almost every species of writing prohibited by them. There can 
be no doubt in the mind of the reader, we should think, by this 
time, of the disposition of the Government to take advantage of 
every occasion that presented itself, to find fault with Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s paper; nor of Mr. Adam having made out in his 
Statement the strongest possible case against the person he has 
banished. Yet where is the evidence on which his accusation 
is grounded? Not a single instance is given : not a single 
letter of remonstrance is referred to.—The inference is clear: 
no such breaches of the regulations existed. The next case 
which occurred after this letter respecting the chaplains, was an 
isolated paragraph in a series of Jetters, written by the late 
Colonel Robison, professing to treat generally of the manners of 
India, and of Calcutta particularly, signed, as indicative of the 
light tone and ironical style of the strictures, “ Sam Soperstwks.” 
The paragraph in this letter Mr. Adam characterizes as “ con- 
taining imputations so highly injurious to the character of the 
Secretaries to Government, that acting under the professional 
advice of the Advocate General, they considered it their duty to 
prosecute Mr. Buckingham, as the editor and publisher, for a 
libel.””. Here was at last an appeal to the only fair and honour- 
able mode of deciding a question of this description, by putting 
it to an impartial Jury to say whether the passage objected to was 
libellous or not. The paragraph selected for prosecution (arising, 
as it will be seen, out of an attempt on the part of the writer to 
defend himself from aspersions cast on his motives by others) is 
really worth quoting: first, because Mr. Adam has carefully 
kept it out of view in his patchwork pamphlet ; and, secondly, 
because it will show the people in England what Six Secretaries in 
India could combine their purses and their influence to prosecute 
as libel, proceeding criminally too, to prevent the writer from 
justifying his positions by proving their truth ; and knowing that, 
even if they failed, the expense would be ruinously heavy to the 
single person whom these six functionaries were leagued to put 
down. The following is the paragraph alleged to be so full of 
injuries : 


“The motives which I have in trying to draw public attention to this and 
other subjects alluded to in my former letters, have been so much mistaken 
by Mr. Parenthesis (a writer in another paper), and other zealous admirers 
of “the present order of things,” that | think it necessary to request 
you will permit me to say a few words more in explanation of what I do, and 
what I do not mean. Most certainly I do not mean the slightest attack (as 
it has been kindly insinuated I do) upon the Government or its much 
respected Chief. There is not a man in India more deeply penetrated than 
I am with a sense of his many great and good qualities ; not one who will be 
more-ready to stand forward and join in praise of them under any political 
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changes which can be contemplated : and this, not out of a feeling of gra- 
titude, for he never did any thing for me; nor of expectation, for I have 
nothing to expect of him; nor of fear, as I have written nothing I am 
ashamed of, nor that I would scruple to avow to him, if he only were to judge 
me for it. I also declare, with the utmost sincerity, that to attack, injure, or 
‘underrate the Government, is and has been foreign to my thoughts ; that I 
am known personally to all its members ; and that I have a very great re- 
spect for them individually. But I think it noe ways inconsistent with my 
respect for them, one and all, to call, as far as an humble individual can hope 
to do, the public attention to any matter of abuse, inconvenience, or subject 
of complaint, which it is always in the power of the public to redress or get 
redressed; and if I saw things going on wrong in the family of my own 
father, I would cry out and expose them tohim. But if no wrongs are to be 
redressed, or suggested improvements listened to, except those which go 
through Secretaries and public officers to Government, none will be re- 
dressed! or listened to but those whom they favour; and the influence of 
their favour (as that of their displeasure) extends further than the Govern- 
ment can be aware of; some striking examples of which will soon be 
brought to their notice by your fearless Correspondent, Sam Sonerstpes.” 


These are the “ imputations”’ which were considered “ so highly 
injuricus” to the pure and immaculate Secretaries in India, though 
they are unquestionably true of all public officers in every part of 
the world. If this be a libel, every passage in the Scriptures 
which teaches the prevalence of evil, and every portion of our 
laws, which places a check upon the exercise of authority, is 
equally libellous : for it is saying no more than all men admit to 
be true ; namely, that if men in public stations were left to their 
own guidance, without any check from public opinion in some 
shape or another, their favour or displeasure would determine 
most of the questions that came before them. The case was 
brought to trial; and, after all the eloquence that could be 
‘exercised to aggravate this pretended libel, the Jury, after a few 
minutes deliberation, pronounced a verdict of Not Guilty. Yet, 
though the solemn tribunal of the law accounted this no crime, 
Mr. Adam enumerates it in his list, still ranking it, in oppo- 
sition to their verdict, as an unpardonable offence ; and speaking 
of certain comments made on this event as “ displaying a deli- 
berate design to obstruct the due course of justice!” a course 
which the Government had themselves obstructed in every instance 
‘but this, whenever they so far insulted its authority as to take its 
powers into their own hands, and threaten punishment without 
trial, in a city which contained a British court, established for 
the express purpose of securing to every British inhabitant the 
due protection of the laws. ‘The “ due course of justice” was 
all that Mr. Buckingham ever demanded ; and, except in this 
instance, when it afforded him the protection of a British Jury 
against a combination of powerful opponents, it was never granted 
to him. Even in the criminal information which was filed against 
him, on the plea of his wishing “ to overawe and disturb the ad- 
ministration of justice in its ordinary channels,” he was kept with 
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this threat hanging over his head for more than a year, though 
the judge declared it cruel, oppressive, and illegal, and as such 
refused to try it; and it was at last “ finally dropped,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Adam’s own account,” on Mr. Buckingham’s being 
ordered to leave the country.” Was not this “ obstructing the due 
course of justice,” to banish an innocent man from the country. 
in which he stood before a court in the two relations of plaintiff 
and defendant ; in the first of which cases he was sure of victory 
(since obtained), and in the other of which he was certain of the 
eventual abandonment of the charges against him—a result which 
has also actually taken place? It is thus that false accusations 
recoil on the heads of the unjust. If any party “ obstructed the 
due course of justice” in India, it was the governors of that 
country themselves, and not Mr. Buckingham, whose constant and 
reiterated prayer has been, that the authority of the law should 
be considered as superior to that of mere will; and that every 
offence should be tried in “ due course of justice,” instead of 
being punished at the mere pleasure of those who take upon 
themselves to act as independently of all law as if there were no 
tribunals for its administration in existence. 

10. The tenth charge in Mr. Adam’s list (p. 28), is the having 
re-published, from a Glasgow paper, the following paragraph and 
comment : 

“ Freedom of the Indian Press.—Glasgow, May 18, 1821.—The attentions 
of an obliging Correspondent at Calcutta have placed before us papers from 
that Capital to the middle of December. They announce no important 
news. Popularity continued to distinguish the fortunate administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings ; of whose honours it is far from the least that he 
was the first to establish the liberty of the press in India, In that well-con« 
ducted paper, the Calcutta Journal, we find an article, written by a British 
Officer, who served under General Hislop, that affords some curious in- 
formation respecting the followers of the army.— Glasgow Journal.” 


This paragraph was inserted in the very number of the Calcutta 
Journal that announced the fact of a criminal information being 
filed against its Editor, for venturing to discuss the question 
whether the paragraph before quoted, as prosecuted by the Six 
Secretaries, was or was not a libel ; and giving an extract from a 
speech of Mr. Windham’s (who had been himself a secretary), 
wherein he said as follows : 


“ With respect to the abuse of patronage, one of those by which the inte- 
rests of countries will in reality most suffer, I perfectly agree that it is like- 
wise one of which the Government, properly so called, that is to say, persons 
of the highest offices, are as likely to be guilty, and, from their opportunities, 
more likely to be guilty, than any others.” 


In commenting upon the extract from the Glasgow paper, and in 
allusion to the criminal information, founded on this re-publication 
of Mr. Windham’s sentiments, as going much further than the 
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pretended libel on the Indian Secretaries, the following paragraph 
was subjoined : 


“It appears that very different scenes are acting, and very different 
opinions prevailing in England and India on the subject of the press, and 
the extent of patronage given to its freedom in this country. We hardly 
know now whether we may make comments of our own, or whether we may 
even re-publish those of others. If the speech of Mr. Windham, so long 
numbered with the dead, be held libellous in India, because of its truth, we 
shall hardly be able to promise our readers their accustomed gratification in 
presenting to them both sides of a question discussed in Parliament, or to 

ublish any thing probably but Government Orders, Births, Deaths, and 

arriages, and choice loyal effusions from John Bull and the Courier. Such 
is ‘the boon of a free press in Asia,” with the praises of which the world 
has rung for the last three years; and, from those who knew not what 
awaited it, it is not even yet at an end. Such is “the salutary control of public 
Opinion on supreme authority,” and such “ the value of a spirit to be found 
only in men accustomed to indulge and express their honest sentiments.” 


Mr. Adam, at the period of the publication here alluded to, was 
one of the members of council only, and' as such could not be 
supposed to be more feelingly alive to the manifest inconsistency 
between the professions and practice observed towards the press 
of India, than Lord Hastings himself. This nobleman, however, 
being then paramount in the council, wisely passed over this 
paragraph without animadversion, well knowing that the incon- 
sistency intended to be shown was founded in fact, and could not 
be justified or explained away, so that silence was the best course. 
Mr. Adam thought differently ; and his remarks on this occa- 
sion (which we quote from his pamphlet), while they disclose 
some of the secret consultations of the Government, which have 
never been made public before, contain such an excellent spe- 
cimen of his style and reasoning, that we are tempted to give them 
at length. They are as follow: 


** The words with which the passage from the Calcutta Journal, given in 
the note, concludes, (those respecting the boon of a free press in Asia,) were 
taken from the answer of the Governor General to the address of the inha- 
bitants of Madras in 1819; and the new strain adopted by Mr. Buckingham 
on this occasion deserves particular attention. Hitherto, whatever had been 
the offences of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal against the authority and 
dignity of Government, and the order and decorum of society, he had ab- 
stained from direct personal reflections on the Governor General. Indeed, 
he had studiously distinguished between the Governor General individually 
and the Government, ascribing all those measures which he chose to cha- 
racterize as tending to check the progress of free discussion to the Council 
Board collectively, in contradistinction to, and, as he would have it, implied 
against what he assumed to be the personal feeling and disposition of the 
Governor General. This policy on the part of Mr. Buckingham had perhaps 
best been met with the contempt which it had received ; but the attack in the 
passage alluded to was too grossly personal to the head of the government, 
to be treated in the same manner. Whatever general observations might 
have been thought by Mr. Buckingham suited to the occasion, it was at least 
to be expected that a sense of common propriety and of respect, both for the 
person and public station of Lord Hastings, would have restrained the Editor 
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from such an unprecedented licence. Every body knew the passage quoted to 
have been taken from his Lordship’s speech, not only from the publication of 
the document itself, but from Mr. Buckingham’s repeated citations of those 
very passages, when it was his object to give them a construction in favour 
of his assumption of a latitude they were never intended toconvey. He, of all 
men, could least plead ignorance of their real meaning ; for, besides the clear 
purport of the speech itself, and the qualification with which the sentiments 
regarding the advantage of public discussion of the acts of Government 
were accompanied, he had been repeatedly and authoritatively corrected for 
acts which he had attempted to defend on his construction of that speech. 
His perversion of it on that occasion, in a manner still more grossly and per- 
sonal/y offensive, seemed to demand the most serious notice. It would be a 
waste of words to point out the evil consequences of such a procedure : it was 
manifest that the object of Mr. Buckingham was te destroy as much as was 
in his power the deference and respect which had up to that hour been uni- 
formly shown towards the head of the government, and consequently to 
weaken his authority, and bring his administration into ¢ mtempt. That this 
single pitiful attempt would not have that effect, might oc admitted ; but if 
Mr. Buckingham was at liberty to bring the person of the Governor General 
into discussion, every other man who might be dissatisfied with the decision 
of Government was equally so, and would naturally follow an example so 
congenial to his disposition, sanctioned, as in his opinion it would be, by the 
impunity of the first offender. The mischief that must result from the 
extension of such a spirit throughout the service, and especially its baneful 
influence on the minds of the young and inconsiderate, who were most likely 
to be affected by it, were too obvious to be insisted on. There was too much 
reason to fear that the seeds of much mischief had been already sown by the 
writings of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, and those who, to their own 
disgrace, and to the signal failure of their duty to the Government and the 
Company, had cumbined to support him in his career of insolence and audacity : 
and though the evil might not have spread so wide as to be beyond correction, its 
continued progress could not becontemplated without serious alarm.” 28—30. 


These are the sentiments of Mr. John Adam, on the subject 
of a free press! He speaks of offences against the dignity of 
Government and the order and decorum of society, as if they 
were such as no one could dispute. What those against the dig- 
nity of Government were, the reader will have already seen—not 
one of them, nor all of them together, constituting any thing 
that would be demed an offence by a court of law, or court mar- 
tial, or any other court on earth, since the Star Chamber and the 
Inquisition have lain dormant. Those against the decorum of 
society may also be estimated by the fact, that Mr. Buckingham 
was himself a friend and associate of most of the first families in 
Calcutta; and that his writings were received, honoured, and ap- 
proved y nine-tenths of the society of India, composed of gentle- 
men of the highest sense of honour and correct feeling: and that 
this continued up to the period of Mr. Buckingham’s quitting India. 
These pretended offences against the dignity of Government and 
decorum of society, were offences only against the self-love and 
indolence of half a dozen secretaries and three members of council, 
who wished to have every thing their own way, and were con- 
sequently annoyed at any thing which reminded them of their 
public duty. 
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Mr. Adam next pretends that Mr. Buckingham assumed (falsely 
must be implied, or the sentence has no meaning) that Lord 
Hastings’s private and individual opinion was in favour of that 
public scrutiny, which the members of his council so strenuously 
opposed. The fact is undeniable ; for independently of his Lord- 
ship’s celebrated speech, we have the confession of Mr. Adam him- 
self in several parts of his printed statement, that the Governor 
General and his colleagues thought differently on this particular 
point, and that the former repeatedly refused to carry the sugges- 
tions of the latter into effect. But, the mere act of quoting a 
passage of Lord Hastings’s speech, to contrast it with existing 
events, is called “ a grossly personal attack :” so that according 
to Mr. Adam’s notion it is “ grossly personal” to remind any man 
at one period of the sentiments professed by him at another ! 
To those who are betrayed into inconsistencies in their public 
conduct, it must no doubt be mortifying to have their professions 
contrasted with their practice ; but that this, which is done in the 
highest assemblies and between the most distinguished characters 
on all occasions, should be called an “ attack,” and considered to 
be “ grossly personal” also, argues a blindness of understanding 
and a perversion of judgment which nothing but a long Indian re- 
sidence can explain. “ General observations,” says Mr. Adam, might 
have been indulged in: but to mention any thing which could 
reflect a hue of inconsistency on the public conduct of the Head 
of the Government, was an wnprecedented licence! If Mr. 
Adam, who has passed all his life in India, had been as well ac- 
quainted with its history, as he is deeply imbued with its arbitrary 
and enslaving principles, he would have known, that so far from 
comments on the conduct of a governor general being unprece- 
dented, it was common in the days of all the governors general up 
to Lord Wellesley, who found the press in India free, as it had been 
indeed ever since its first existence there, and who was the first 
to fetter it with the censorship which Lord Hastings removed. 
Mr. Adam ought to have known that there had been prosecutors 
at law for libel, before the Supreme Court of Justice in Bengal. 
He ought to have known that in the days of Warren Hastings, in 
the most dangerous and difficult times of Indian history, the Go- 
vernor General’s acts were canvassed in the papers of Calcutta 
with a freedom not surpassed by the press of England, and that no 
single evil ever arose from or was even ever attributed to this cause. 
A man called, as Mr. Adam was, to rule over a great country like 
India, though but for a season, ought to have been better ac- 
quainted with its history before he ventured to state in print, what 
was wholly unprecedented, and what was not. His own conduct, 
while holding the temporary reins of power—assuming the Dic- 
tator—and setting up his mere will in the stead of law, is we 
believe really unprecedented ; and we hope, for the honour of our 
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country, is not likely to be paralleled by any successor to a brief 
reign of less than “ a hundred days.” 

One of the grossest insults perhaps that could be offered to the 
head of any government, is that shown by Mr. Adam to his own 
predecessor Lord Hastings, when he says, that in assuming his 
Lordship’s answer to the Madras Address to be favourable to a free 
press in India, we were giving to it a meaning which it was never 
intended to convey! And when he talks of a real meaning as 
distinct from that which must have been apparent on the face of 
it, both to those to whom it was particularly addressed and to the 
world at large,—what is this, but in plain terms telling us that 
Lord Hastings was a hypocrite ; and that while he was professing 
to invite public scrutiny on the acts of authority even when its 
intentions were most pure, he had a real meaning in all he said 
which was quite different from the apparent one? ‘This is Mr. 
Adam’s respect for the head of that Government, which according 
to his notions should only be spoken of in terms of eulogy and 
admiration. The clear purport of this speech was that Lord 
Hastings had removed all restrictions from the Indian press, ex- 
cept those to which it is subject by law: and as to qualifications, 
there was absolutely none: for his Lordship distinctly says, “ The 
seeing no direct necessity for those invidious shackles, might have 
sufficed to make me break them; I know myself, however, to be 
guided in the step by a positive and well-weighed policy. If our 
motives of action are worthy, it must be wise to render them intel- 
ligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion.” 
There was no qualification whatever ; and even the necessity for 
any did not appear to Lord Hastings then to exist. 

» Mr. Adam says “ it would be a waste of words to point out the 
evil consequences of such a procedure” —namely, exercising scru- 
tiny on the public acts of a governor general or his colleagues in 
government. ‘This is a very convenient excuse indeed for those 
who have no better arguments to offer. We should have been 
pleased, however, with a little of this “ waste of words,” to have 
seen from them what were the pretended evil consequences of a 
procedure which Lord Hastings—whose character Mr. Adam was 
so anxious to maintain immaculate—considered as likely to be 
fraught only with good. His Lordship said “ It is salutary for 
supreme authority (not merely subordinate officers) to look to the 
control of public scrutiny. While conscious of rectitude, that 
authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general 
comment: on the contrary, it acquires incalculable addition of 
force.” Mr. Adam says that “any one writer exercising such scru- 
tiny on the acts of supreme authority is calculated to weaken its 
strength, and bring the whole administration into contempt!” 
Which of these authorities (for both of them have been supreme in 
their turn) is the bewildered reader to believe? Lord Hastings 
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said, “ That government which has nothing to disguise, wields the 
most power ul instrument that can appertain to sovereign rule. 
It carries with it the united reliance of the whole mass of the 
governed: and let the triumph of our beloved country, in its 
awful contest with tyrant-ridden France, speak the value of a 
spirit to be found only in men accustomed to indulge and express 
their honest sentiments.” Mr. Adam says, that to venture to 
penetrate this disguise, is a pitiful attempt to bring the person ot 
the Governor into discussion: that the greatest mischiefs must 
arise from the extension of a spirit which should lead every dis- 
satisfied person to express his honest sentiments—and that the 
baneful influence of such spirit on the mass of the governed is 
really too obvious to be insisted on, while those who fostered this 
spirit which Lord Hastings extolled so highly, were guilty of en- 
suring their own disgrace, of failure in their duty to their coun- 
try—and were a set of conspirators, combined together to support 
another in a career of insolence and audacity; though these indi- 
viduals were the very men whom Lord Hastings had so eulogized, 
as “possessing the spirit to be found only in those accustomed to 
indulge and express their honest sentiments!” If supreme au- 
thorities can diffet so widely in their estimate of the same things, 
well may persons of less eminence be staggered when called on to 
pronounce their decision. Mr. Adam it would seem did not stand 
alone in entertaining the opinions here expressed: they were 
entertained by two of the council—one other besides himself; and 
these two therefore forming a minority in a council of five :—yet 
within a few lines after making this remarkable admission, he 
says it was acknowledged on all sides (i. e. on the side of himself 
and his single adherent) that Mr. Buckingham’s writings produced 
the most seriously hurtful effects. But the whole passage is worth 
quoting ; it is as follows : 


“‘ These sentiments were strongly maintained by ¢wo of the members of 


Council, who were only withheld from proposing the immediate annulment 
of Mr. Buckingham’s licence, by the consideration of the pending proceedings 
in the Supreme Court already noticed, and the probable misconstruction to 
which such a measure at that time might be liable. 

“ Tt was admitted on all sides that Mr. Buckingham’s conduct was deserv- 
ing of the serious consideration of Government, and the seriously hurtful 
effects of his writings were fully acknowledged: but it was observed that the 
discussion, at that time about to take place in the Supreme Court, would 
exhibit the true quality of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct. Should he be ac- 
quitted, then the Government, by having resorted to a trial, had avoided the 
inconvenience of a harsh procedure in a disputable case. Should the verdict 
be against him, then the equity of a subsequent removal, which it was 
finally anticipated Mr. Buckingham would entail upon himself, by renewed 
improprieties, would stand manifest in the judicial decision, Here the case 
rested.” p. 30, 31. 


In these disclosures of the secrets of state, which the acting 
Governor General has now for the first time condescended to make 
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public, it is clear that as long as the Government anticipated the 
conviction of their opponent, they were willing to suspend over his 
head the terrors of the law; and with great kindness and consider- 
ation they forbore passing a decree for his immediate banishment, 
from a belief that the court would convict him of libel; and that 
then, after suffering the punishment which the law might award, 
they could safely super-add their own quantum of punishment 
beyond the law; thus imposing double penalties for a single 
offence. This is certainly a new view of the advantages of the 
Indian Government having “ two strings to its bow:” and under 
such a system it would be wonderful indeed if any man against 
whom they stretched forth their arm should escape. But what 
was the fact? The passage from the Glasgow Journal, which 
gave the offence here alluded to, was published on the 9th of 
November, 1821: and the “ pending proceedings in the Supreme 
Court,” of which the Government wished to see the issue before 
they moved further in their measures towards Mr. Buckingham, 
ended in his complete and triumphant acquittal on the 18th of 
January, 1822. Had he been convicted, Mr. Adam avows that it 
was intended to add to his legal sentence, whatever it might have 
been, the further extra-judicial sentence of banishment from the 
country, as a person convicted and found guilty. It would there- 
fore have been consistent with even-handed justice, in the opposite 
termination of the case, to have confirmed to Mr. Buckingham 
that security in his person, property, and pursuits, which ought 
to belong to every man whom the law pronounces innocené. 
Without this balance of good and evil, it is clear that the pro- 
ceedings in a court of justice were only meant as an experiment 
to see whether its penalties could not be super-added to those 
inflicted by a mandate independent of its authority: and if not, 
to supply some other mode of torture, without reference to the 
tedious formalities of a court or a jury. What, indeed, was the 
issue? Mr. Buckingham was honourably acquitted ;—but the 
Government still considered him as obnoxious as ever: and even 
Mr. Adam enumerates as the “ very head and front of his offend- 
ing,” acts and expressions which the solemn tribunal of the law 
had pronounced to be no offence whatever! If this process were 
to be admitted as fair or honourable, the most innocent being in 
existence might be made to appear covered with guilt and crime— 
indeed, no man would be safe. 

At this stage of affairs, some scruples were professedly enter- 
tained as to the propriety of banishing a man from the country at 
the very period of his being engaged in proceedings in a court of 
justice, But this remnant of conscience, poor as it was, no longer 
existed in a subsequent stage of these transactions ; for at the very 
moment of Mr. Buckingham’s being actually banished from the 
country—without a trial—he had proceedings pending in the Su- 
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preme Court of Justice, both as plaintiff and defendant; and yet 
this formed no obstacle to Mr. Adam’s passing his unjust and 
arbitrary decree. The scruples of this conscientious Government, 
as to not forcibly banishing a man from the protection of the laws, 
were only acted on as long as they anticipated the conviction of 
their victim: when they had reason to believe that those laws 
would pronounce an acquittal, their scruples vanished, and were 
heard of no more! But we pass on to the narrative. 

11. The eleventh charge on Mr. Adam’s printed list relates to 
the publication of a letter, for which the injured and unfortunate 
writer (now no more) received a punishment beyond all measure : 
but as the history of this cruel transaction will be embodied, in a 
subsequent number of this Journal, in a separate article, we shall 
in this place include only so much of it as is charged as an offence 
against Mr. Buckingham its publisher, and we shall give this from 
Mr. Adam’s Statement, in his own words, p. 31. 


“ The next occasion on which the proceedings of Mr. Buckingham came 
officially under the cognizance of Government, was the publication in the 
Calcutta Journal, of the 17th of May of the same year (1822), of the following 
letter, signed “ A Military Friend ;” which seemed to contain matter 
which the Government could not pass over with any regard for its own dig- 
nity or authority, or the interests of the public— 

“ « To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

“ ¢Sin,—Were I to enumerate the benefit, in small matters and great, 
which within the last three years (but particularly within the last one year) 
I know to have been done to the public service by the free exposures and 
disg¢ssions which have taken place in the columns of your Journal, I should 

up more than the whole of your ‘ Asiatic] Department’ for at least a 
couple of days, and put tu shame, if they have any, every one of the courtly 
well-fed tribe who have laboured to deprive the Indian world of that free 
press, which is the greatest blessing that any rational people can enjoy. 

“ What abuses of power have already heen checked by it! With what 
wholesome fear it has already inspired many hundred public servants, who 
were before under no fear or contro! whatever ! What civility, what attention 
to business, what alacrity and regularity it has helped to introduce into many 
of the public offices! Yes, what virtue, public spirit, and emulation to excel 
in their different callings, has it not given to many who never before consi- 
dered a place or appointment with any other thought but how the most was 
speedily to be made of it!) How much more has it done to stop foul play, 
and introduce improvements in bazars, and in the administration of military 
justice, fining, flogging, taxing, cheating; how much more than all the 
orders you can pick and cull out of that valuable compilation, as clear as it 
is rich, the Bengal Code! 

“ ¢ Yes, Sir, I congratulate you most heartily, on being in 2 manner the 
author of more improvements than all the laws and regulations that have yet 
been framed to improve things mendable. 

“« <T congratulate the natives, from the bottom of my heart, at the good 
you have already done for them; and I hope to see the time when it will no 
longer be in the power of those, who are supposed to protect them from fraud 
and violence, to harass them even in legal courts, and under rules and regu- 
Jations. ‘That it still is so, and that the most crying evils may be and are too 
often experienced under legal forms, where the sufferer has little hopes of 
redress, I could furnish some examples to any one who doubts the fact.’” 
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This is the only portion of the letter that relates to the benefi- 
cial effects produced by a free press in India, and the only portion 
that appears to have given offence to the Indian Government, as 
will be seen hereafter by their comments on it. Under a govern- 
ment desirous of learning the true state and condition of the pro- 
vinces over which they ruled, the publication of such a letter would 
immediately have led to an inquiry into the truth or falsehood of 
the statements it contained; and as the author had offered to 
furnish examples to those who doubted the facts of his statement, 
it would have been wise and liberal to have invited him to the 
proof, and to have either courted or commended the information 
he professed to possess. ‘To a government that felt an interest 
in the progressive amelioration of its institutions, it would have 
been a subject of congratulation to observe the beneficial effects of 
a measure, of which they might take all the credit to themselves— 
if, as they constantly pretended, the free press was a gift of their 
own, and entirely at their option to give or withhold. The Indian 
Government were not enlightened enough, however, to perceive 
that they who expose abuses of power, are more faithful servants 
than they who commit such abuses: they had not even the com- 
mon sense to understand that an eulogy on the improved state of 
the country, from the operation of a particular cause, which they 
themselves had first set in motion—was in fact an eulogy on them- 
selves. No! Mr. Adam has such a singularly happy faculty of 
discovering evil in every thing, that in this picture of the improved 
and improving state of the country under the influence of the 
press, he sees nothing but mischief, insult, and crime! But we 
must quote his own words as before, p. 33. 


“ The mischievous tendency and insulting tone of this letter cannot 
require to be dwelton. They must strike every one on the first perusal.” 


If so, we might ask, why was not the author tried by a court 
martial, if it were a military offence ; or the publisher tried by a 
jury, if it were a civil one? If every person must have been im- 
pressed at first sight with the criminal intent and evil tendency of 
such a letter—the officer who wrote it, and the editor who pub- 
lished it, could not fail to have been found guilty and punished 
accordingly : but these Governors who profess to be anxious to 
maintain the “ due course of justice” from being obstructed by 
others, never once thought of appealing to its tribunals in this 
instance for redress. ‘They knew well that a court martial and a 
jury would equally have done their duty in pronouncing such a 
letter to be no crime: and it was because they knew that no im- 
partial men could be brought to acknowledge the mischief and 
insult which they hypocritically pretend every man must see in 
it, that, after their own happy mode of maintaining the “ due 
course of justice,” they met together, pronounced the letter to be 
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criminal, and proceeded against the author, without waiting to 
examine evidence or hear his defence ; but inflicting upon him at 
once—without reference to any tribunal but their own ungovern- 
able will—the greatest punishment and degradation which could 
be awarded to one in his station of life, even had he been formally 
tried, found guilty, and condemned! But in this, as in the former 
cases, Mr. Adam must speak for himself, he alone is worthy to be 
his own commentator : 


“ The mischievous tendency and insulting tone of this letter cannot require 
to be dwelt on. They must strike every one on the first perusal. When it 
was brought under the notice of the Council, it was distinctly stated not to be 
with a view to any specific proposition on the subject; the immediate object 
being to engage the attention of the Board to a subject which was every day 
assuming greater importance, and which sconer or later must be met by a 
decided resolution. The Governor General and Members of Council being 
unanimously of opinion that the tenor of the letter alluded to was highly 
objectionable, directed the Chief Secretary to call upon Mr. Buckingham for 
the name, designation, and residence of the individual hy whom that letter 
was communicated to him for publication. Mr. Buckingham, after soliciting 
the permission of Government to communicate their wishes in the first in- 
stance to the writer, which was not complied with, stated, in a second letter 
to the Chief Secretary to Government (under date the 18th of May) that the 
author of the letter was Lieutenant Colonel Robison, of His Majesty’s 24th 
Regiment of Foot, then at Nagpore :* upon the receipt of which infurmation, 
Government passed the fullowing resolutions : 

“ ¢ That a letter under the signature of ‘A Military Friend,’ published in 
the Calcutta Journal of the 17th instant, is a gross insult to the Honourable 
Company’s Government, fu/sely and slanderously asserting that divers abuses 
and oppressions were permitted by that Government until they were exposed 
in the above newspaper; and encouraging the thoughtless to represent 
grievances through that channel, with all the distortions which inexperience 
or malignity might prompt, instead of resorting to the /egitimate source of 
redress, where the grounds of complaint would be jus?/y measured. 

«« That, as the editor of the Calcutia Journal has acknowledged Lieutenant 
Colonel William Robison, of His Majesty’s 21th Regiment, to have written 
the letter in question, and to have sent it to hin (the editor) for publication, 
the Governor General in Council must deem it inexpedient tor the interests 
of the Honourable Company that the said Lieutenant Colonel William 
Robison, (unless he can disprove the charge made against him by the editor 
of the Calcutta Journal,) should be placed in any situation where an impor- 
tant trust may devolve upon him, 

“ ¢ That the above opinion be communicated to the Commander in Chief, 
and that His Excellency be requested to act in consonance to it.’” 

“ In consequence of this resolution (adds Mr. Adam) Lieutenant Colonel 
Robison was removed by the Commander in Chief from the command of 
His Majesty's 24th Regiment, and ordered to repair to England; and the case 
was submitted to His Royal Uighness the Duke of York.” p. 33, 54, 


It should be stated that this act, like most of those done by 
the Indian Government, was resolved on in secret, and executed 





* This was done under an express authority from Colonel Robison himself, to 
furnish his name on any occasion on which the Indian Government might insist 
on knowing the author of any letter written by him, 
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without a reference to the individual on whom they were about to 
inflict this severe punishment. A statement of facts, which in 
themselves ought to have been gratifying to a good government, 
is pronounced without inquiry to be a “ gross insult.” Assertions, 
of the truth of which the author offers to furnish proof to any one 
who doubts, are instantly stigmatized as false, without even asking 
the writer to establish their truth. Abuses are said to be repre- 
sented as permitted by Government until exposed, though the 
whole drift of the letter is to show that the press brings to light 
deeds that but for it would neither be known to the Government 
nor to the public : and with the same extraordinary perversion of 
the real meaning of the writer—which can only be attributed to 
extreme malignity or extreme weakness—it is said that he encou- 
rages the thoughiless to represent grievances in the most distorted 
manner, though the writer has not a single line that will with the 
most forced construction admit of such an inference. Last of all, 
these wise rulers, seated at the council board, with no one to call 
in question the accuracy of their views, most complacently record 
their assurance, that in all cases in which complainants resort to 
the legitimate sources of redress, their grounds of complaint are 
sure to be justly measured. Admirable self-eulogists! If this 
were true, the expression of public opinion would never be dreaded 
by them—as all to whom they had extended this just measure of 
redress would be ready to applaud their equity—but it is not true, 
and therefore it is that they dread publicity. 

The removal of Colonel Robison from his command at Nag- 
pore was accompanied with an order, to leave that station and 
repair immediately to the coast, to embark for England, leaving 
his regiment to follow him; thus coupling military degradation 
with banishment without trial: and as if the Government were 
really ashamed of their own deed, secret orders were sent at the 
same time authorizing an official falsehood, and empowering the 
officer then in command at that station to announce Colonel 
Robison’s sudden departure from Nagpore as on leave of absence 
from ill health! provided he quietly complied with the mandate of 
his superiors, in quitting his regiment and quarters within the brief 
period laid down as the limit of time to be allowed him. The 
season was at that time most unfavourable for such a journey, 
and Colonel Robison’s health was then in so infirm a state,— 
from a series of the most active and honourable services in various 
countries of the East,—that he apprehended he should never reach 
England alive ; and he communicated this conviction in letters to 
several of his friends. Nevertheless he determined, with the true 
spirit of a soldier, and a proud but injured man, not to let his 
infirmities stand between himself and the Government to shield 
him from their arbitrary decree. He prepared to march a dis- 
tance of seven hundred miles, through an unhealthy tract of coun- 
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try, and alone, or attended only by his servants, at the most 
unfavourable season of the year. Before he set out, however, he 
addressed a letter to the Government, in which, under the irrita- 
tion of deeply-wounded feelings, he expressed himself with more 
warmth and anger than even the justice of his case could recom- 
mend, and protested against what he deemed an act of unwarrant- 
able despotism and cruelty. A few days after the despatch of this 
intemperate letter, he wrote a second, addressed to the Govern- 
ment, to acknowledge that as a military man, he was aware that his 
protest was couched in indefensible language: though the temporary 
State of irritation into which he had been thrown by the circum- 
stances therein adverted to, would perhaps induce the Government 
to accept this acknowledgment of its impropriety, and withdraw it 
from their records accordingly. ‘The Government, however, did 
not possess either the candour or the clemency which Colonel Ro- 
bison had given them credit for. Knowing that the first letter 
published in the Calcutta Journal, and for which the punishment 
of degradation and banishment was actually inflicted, could not be 
construed into a breach of military law, so as to justify the in- 
fliction of the punishment awarded, they very eagerly seized upon 
the second letter, and this being undoubtedly a military offence, 
was a fit subject to send before a court martial. Accordingly, the 
Government refused to withdraw this intemperate letter; and on 
Colonel Robison’s reaching Bombay, while he was already suffering 


degradation from his command and removal from his regiment, for 
what could not be considered a crime at all, he was arrested and 
tried by a court martial for an offence arising out of the very in- 
justice at first committed towards him, when he was denied the 
protection of that trial to which all men, even in the military ser- 
vice, have an undoubted right.* | What was the result? After an 





* The similarity of this sudden removal of an officer of rank from his re- 
siment and station, without trial, is so similar to many of the suspensions 
that took place under Sir George Barlow’s administration at Madras, (except 
that in the present case the cause of offence was slighter, and the punish- 
ment more degrading,) that no one acquainted with the history of that period 
can read of this transaction without reference to it. It will be worth while, 
therefore, to cite the opinion of a man, since honoured with the peculiar 
favour of the Indian Directors, and likely to succeed to the first vacancy in 
either of its separate governorships, General Sir John Malcolm, as to this 
practice of punishment without trial, applied particularly to officers in the mili- 
tary service. He says, ‘‘ Though the right of suspending officers from the ser- 
vice till the pleasure of the Court of Directors is known (not banishing them 
too), is one that has been very properly vested in the local governments of India, 
they possess no power which should be exercised with such extreme caution. It 
never can be wisely exercised in any cases but those of most clearly established 
guilt, where trial would either endanger the authority of government, or expose 
its dignity to the highest insult and degradation; which is indeed one, and perhaps 
the most effectual, mode of endangering its existence. Every officer is conscious, 
when he enters the public service, that he subjects himself to military law, but 
not to arbitrary power.” —Observations on the Disturbances in the Mudras Army 
én 1809, by Lieut.-Col. now General Sir John Malcolm. p. 17, 8vo, 1812, 
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arraignment on charges of disrespect and insubordination, which 
in point of fact could not be denied, the Court assembled at Bom- 
bay were so deeply impressed with the outrage and provocation 
which Colonel Robison had suffered, by being driven from his 
regiment and station, and ordered to quit the country, for an act 
which no tribunal could have recognised as an offence, that 
though they were obliged, in regard to their oaths, to find him 
guilty of all the charges preferred against him, they acquitted 
him of “ scandalous” conduct, and merely sentenced him “ to be 
reprimanded in such manner as the officer approving the sentence 
might think proper ;” which, considering the nature of the charges 
on which he was arraigned, was regarded throughout India as a 
virtual acquittal.* The Court added, that “ they were induced 
to award this lenient sentence, in consequence of Colonel Robi- 
son’s long and meritorious services, and the high character which 
he produced on his defence from the late Governor General as a 
confidential servant of Government.” It might have been sup- 
posed, that the same claims would have induced the Government 
themselves to have proceeded in the first instance with more con- 
sideration towards one who had such testimonials to entitle him 
to their justice at least, if not their favour. But they did not 
even admit their force after the trial, as the Commander in Chief, 
who, it will be remembered, was the principal party concerned, as 
Governor General, and one at least of the authors of the first ar- 
bitrary act of removing Colonel Robison from his post without a 
trial, disapproved this sentence of the Court, and published in his 
remarks on it a severe reproof to the Court for exercising this 
lenity, couched in the strongest terms. 

Colonel Robison being released from arrest, proceeded without 





* Refetring again to the case of the Madras officers, the reader will see in the 
excellent volume of Mr. Charles Marsh, entitled, ‘‘ A Review of some important 
Passages in the late Administration of Sir George Barlow at Madras,’’ the same 
sentiment expressed.—Speaking of the trials of some of these officers, the author 
says, ‘“‘ The fact of mutiny could not be-denied. The only avenue, therefore, 
through which they could reach the merciful discretion which empowered the 
court to substitute a mitigated punishment for that of death, was to deduce from 
the peculiar acts of government, its questionable policy, and its violent procedures, 
such an abuse of authority as would, at least, palliate the excesses into which they 
were hurried. It was the legitimate, it was the only efficacious topic of defence 
to these gentlemen, that there was a peculiar character of outrage, and insult, 
and illegality in those measures, which had urged the whole military body into a 
course in which, as in a transient delusion, they forgot their duties in a blind 
attempt to redress their wrongs; that the sense of these oppressions, among 
which the arbitrary right exercised by Sir George Barlow, of punishing without 
the forms of justice or inquiry, gradually diffusing itself over the whole body, at 
length bore down their own personal authority and all discipline and subor- 
dination, No man can affect to deny the leniency of the sentences (passed on 
that occasion) to have been virtually a condemnation of the policy of the Madras 
Government, and more than a tacit recognition of the principles of the defence.” 
(p. 356—359. 8vo. 1813.) Such was exactly the feeling in the case of Colonel Ro- 
bison at Bombay ; and such will it always be, where governments are vindictive 
in their desire of condign punishments, 
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delay on his way to England; but from the accumulated injur 
: g ; . 
done to his already impaired health, by anxiety of mind, and a sense 
of unmerited persecution, he lived only to approach the shores of 
his native land, expiring in the British Channel, the day precedin 
’ ’ 3 . 
that on which the vessel in which he had embarked anchored in 
port, where his lifeless corpse was brought on shore for interment, 
Had he lived to have pleaded his own cause before the higher tri- 
bunal to which he was subject in England, we should have seen 
perhaps a different result. As it is, however, his name can never 
recur to the recollection of any Indian reader without a feeling of 
sorrow for his fate, and pity for the Government that could heap 
such unmerited indignities on a man, who was pronounced by a 
court of their own officers to have the highest claim on their con- 
sideration, from his long and meritorious services. 

The remarks on the publication of Colonel Robison’s Letter, as 
to the beneficial effects of a free press, and the share of guilt be- 
longing to Mr. Buckingham in this transaction, are in Mr. Adam’s 
own peculiarly happy vein; and, to be appreciated as they deserve, 
they must be given entire. They are as follow: (p. 34—37.) 

“From the whole,tenor of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct, as here recorded, 
it appeared obvious that some prompt and public mark of the displeasure of 
Government was essential to the due vindication of its insulted authority, and 
to the correction of the dangerous habit, which from the example of Lieu- 
tenant Cclonel Robison, and others of the same disposition, was rapidly 
spreading through the service. It appeared therefore desirable that the 
misconduct of that officer, and the Government’s marked disapprobation of 
it, should be made known to the army in the most public manner, and the 
occasion taken of drawing the serious attention of the cflicers of the army, 
especially in the junior ranks, to the dangerous consequences of the practice 
which was so rapidly advancing, of appealing on all occasions of real or 
imaginary grievance to the columns of a newspaper. It could not be pre- 
tended that there was any difficulty in representing grievances, and obtaining 
redress, through the regu/ar channels pointed vut by the Regulations; and 
the habit that then prevailed, and had been gaining ground for some years, 
of seeking it by appeals to the public through the newspapers, must have 
speedily confounded all principles of military subordination, vitiated the 
honourable and high-minded feeling of the army, and placed it in sentiment, 
and even in act, in a state of constant and irritating collision with the Govern- 
ment. ; , 

“ It is difficult to imagine any good that could result from a practice which 
would afford to every discontented subaltern the means of anonymously in- 
dulging his spleen against a commanding officer, who might exact the strict 

erformance of his duty ; or to any officer of any rank, who might so far forget 
himself as to employ his time in maligning the Government and the whole 


body of its institutions and public officers. It might be argued by those who 
take an opposite view of the case, that by having the opportunity of publicly 
venting their ill-humour and discontent, ‘prea were prevented trom silently 
brooding over imaginary hardships, and the more serious consequences of 
discontent were thus averted. As applied to an extensive and mixed com- 
munity, this might be true; but it could hardly be considered so, when ap- 
plied to a professional body of which the vital a is strict subordination 
i 


and discipline, whose point of honour is obedience and fidelity to legitimate 
uthority, and whose pride is the exact and implicit execution of the duty 
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prescribed by their superiors. It is certain that all trifling and temporary 
causes of dissatisfaction, whether well or ill founded, that would otherwise 
pass off with the moment, must be inflamed and spread by being made the 
subject of peevish and petulant complaint in a public newspaper; while for 
every real grievance there is a constitutional channel of redress which had 
never been closed against temperate and respectful representation. In proof 
of the increasing disposition here alluded to, to resort to the newspapers for 
the redress of wrong, almost any Number of the Calcutta Journal, about the 
period under consideration, might be produced. On the 21st of May a letter 
appeared in the Calcutta Journal from ‘A Lieutenant of Artillery,’ com- 
plaining of certain regulations of the Court of Directors, regarding artillery 
cadets; and expressing his hope that this grievance would be removed, by 
being brought to the notice of the Government through the medium of the 
newspaper to which it was addressed. ‘To this letter the Editor appended a 
note, from which it appears that he knew the evil complained of had been 
repeatedly brought before the Court of Directors, who had recently repeated 
their former decisions, but adds, ‘that there can be no harm in again draw- 
ing the attention of Government to the matter. Another correspondent in 
the same paper, under the signature of ‘A Young Sub,’ imparts to the 
editor and the puolic his objections to the * Form of a Monthly Return,’ 
exposes what he considers its absurdities, aud seems te take credit forthis 
candour in admitting that it is not imposed on officers by the spleen of their 
commanders. Other passages of eqgual/y improper character may be found 
in the same paper, which exhibits a to/reb/e specimen of the principles on 
which this Journal was conducted, though by no means containing the most 
flagrant instances of the licence in which the Editor (Mr. Buckingham) in- 
dulged, In the Journal immediately preceding it was an article in the 
Editor’s own name, on the subject of the letter of which Lieutenani-Colonel 
Robison was the author, It was a professed defence of that letter, and of 
the motives of the writer, although Mr. Buckingham knew at the time that 
it had incurred the displeasure of Government, by his being obliged to give 
up the author. The occasion was artfully taken, of exciting by an anti- 
cipation the sympathy and commiseration of the public, and he had again 
the effrontery to quote the gualified declaration of the Governor General in 
favour of a tree press in defence of the general tone of his paper, notwith- 
standing the repeated intimations he had received, that the recorded regu- 
lations of Government were to be the rule of his conduct. Iv 1s Nor pos- 
SIBLE TO CONCEIVE A MORE GROSS AND OPEN INSULT TO GOVERNMENT 
THAN THE PUBLICATION OF THIS DEFENCE OF A PAPER WHICH HE KNEW 
HAD EXCITED ITs DISPLEASURE. This was not done ina letter addressed to 
Government, when he might be supposed to be justitied in using such argu- 
ments as would best help his cause, but in the face of the public, to which the 
fact of his having been required to give up the author was no secret, thus 
openly and deliberately defying authvrity, and appealing to the public against 
a measure of the Government. By his defence of Lieutenant-Colonel Ro- 
bison’s letter, he became equally responsible for it (even if the publication 
had not made him so) with the author, and the same measure of punishment 
ought to have been dealt out to both. He could not plead the surrender of 
the author’s name in mitigation, as that publication was subsequent to that 
act; nor was there the smallest room for exculpation. If this bad been a 
new offence, aud suitably atoned for, it might have been passed over by a 
liberal and indulgent Government; but the various recorded offences of 
Mr. Buckingham, of a similar character, the frequent warnings he had had, 
the great indulgence he had experienced, the continued and increasing 
offensiveness of his publications, their plain object, and, above all, the ex- 
tensive mischiefs which they Aud occasioned, and would continue to produce, 
seemed to impose on Government the necessity of putting it out of his 
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power to pursue that course, and by the same act to vindicate its own autho- 
rity, which he had been so long permitted to defy with impunity. 

“A proposition to that effect was supported by all the members of Council, 
but it was negatived under the provisions of 33 Geo. III. c. 52, sec.47.’ 


The perpetual begging of the question throughout this long 
extract, is not the least amusing part of Mr. Adam’s manifesto. 
Having been accustomed in his past secretaryship to dictate to the 
humbled princes of native states whatever his masters chose to 
prescribe as law, he vainly imagines that he has an equal patent 
for laying down what shall be sense and reason. It is true, that 
from his temporary throne in India he may put forth what doc- 
trines he pleases on this subject, for there no man may now dare 
to call them in question. But this will not pass current in Eng- 
land. The “ vindication of insulted authority” should be left for 
more trying occasions than the supposed danger of a mere eulogy 
on the benefits of a free press, which Lord Hastings was the first to 
proclaim in India, and which Mr, Adam himself did not then dare, 
though he stood by and heard this proclamation, to call in question. 
The “ dangerous habit” of which he talks, is also one that was 
originally encouraged by the Government themselves. But in his 
liberal view of this practice, Mr. Adam seems to think it criminal 
to advert even to a real grievance in the columns of a newspaper, 
because, if we would take his assertion for it, it was not even pre- 
Zended that there was any difficulty in getting redress through the 
regular channels,—Mr. Adam well knowing at the same time that 
it was because of this very pretended difficulty being alluded to by 
Colonel Robison in his letter respecting the Six Secretaries, that 
Mr. Buckingham was indicted for a libel, though a jury of his 
countrymen declared that it was no libel to pretend that this dif- 
ficulty did exist: so short are the memories of men who dogmatize 
by authority! As to the habit of appealing to the public through 
newspapers being “ calculated to confound all principles of military 
subordination, and to vitiate the honourable and high-minded feel- 
ing of the army,” what will Mr. Adam say to the fact of Lord 
Hastings, the Commander in Chief, being not only the first to libe- 
rate the Indian press, but the first to start and encourage a dis- 
cussion on a purely military topic, the introduction of “ brevet 
rank” into the Indian army? Mr. Adam knows this to be the 
case: he knows moreover that most of the distinguished men in 
the Indian army wrote freely on this subject, which filled pages of 
the Calcutta Journal for months in succession, and produced, as we 
shall afterwards offer proofs of, the very best effects to the state. 
What also will Mr. Adam say to the fact of Captain Lockett, of 
the Bengal army, being for a ‘long period the publicly known and 
acknowledged Editor of the Indian John Bull, and in return for his 
services as one only of the six successive editors of that licentious 
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and convicted libellous print, being made Mr, Adam’s own military 
secretary and aide-de-camp ? Was this the way to show that he 
believed newspaper-appeals “ calculated to confound all principles 
of military subordination, and to vitiate the honourable and high- 
minded feeling of the army?” or did he take Captain Lockett, the 
military editor, under his especial care.and keeping, in order to 
purge him, by the influence of his advice and counsel, from the 
* mischievous spirit” which he must have contracted, in being him- 
self the organ of those very appeals to the public through the 
newspapers, which his patron and rewarder professes so much to 
dread ? 

Mr. Adam goes on to tell us that in an “ extensive and mixed 
community,” it might be advantageous to give vent to ill humour 
and discontent through the press, rather than let people brood 
silently over their wrongs, wholly forgetting that there is no com- 
munity on earth so extensive, or so mixed, as that of India, where 
a hundred millions of beings are subject to one supreme ruler, 
and these including a greater mixture and variety than any other 
portion of the globe could present; from whom he would yet 
exclude that press, which, according to his own showing, is exactly 
suited to the state of India, where the community is more extensive 
and more mized than any where besides! What can be expected 
of a Governor General who betrays such palpable ignorance of the 
state of that very society over which he is called to reign? He 
talks as if it were the army only by whom the newspapers were to 
be read, instead of the whole population, for whom the native 
papers were particularly intended; and even that-army, he says, 
has no higher pride than the exact and implicit execution of the 
duty prescribed by their superiors. ‘To give the English reader 
some idea of what is meant by this implicit obedience, we shall 
mention two well-known facts :—General Hardwick, commanding 
the East India Company’s artillery at Dum-Dum, had been pre- 
vailed on by the Government to use his influence for the purpose 
of excluding the Calcutta Journal from the mess-room of that regi- 
ment. The experiment was tried by convening a meeting, at which, 
however, the expression of opinion was so decidedly in favour of this 
paper, that the General was defeated. Soon after this, the John 
Bull newspaper making some insolent remarks-on the conduct of 
the officers in venturing to patronize and read what the Govern- 
ment desired to suppress and put down, that paper was expelled 
from their mess. Another attempt was made to cast the same 
stigma on the Journal; and another signal defeat was the con- 
sequence. It was even repeated a third time, when the General 
took occasion to express pretty plainly the displeasure of Govern- 
mentat this resistance to their wishes, and alarmed some of the timid 
into submission. The leading members of the mess, majors and 
captains, still, however, held their ground; and suffered in various 
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ways for daring to be thus honest, some being removed from 
their situations, others having their allowances retrenched, and 
younger men deprived of their temporary command of com- 
panies, and sent from their more agreeable residence at head- 
quarters to be exposed to privation and solitude in remote 
and unhealthy stations. This was the sort of reward with 
which those who did not understand the pride of implicit obe- 
dience were visited :—though they had committed no military 
offence, and were guilty only of a determination not to have their 
minds entirely enslaved, by being obliged to read what they ab- 
horred, and to abstain fram reading that which they considered 
entitled to their attention and support. This is a specimen of the 
implicit obedience expected from the military: we shall give an 
instance also from. the marine. Captain Ross, who had recently 
arrived from England to fill the appointment of Marine Surveyor 
General in Bengal, not knowing the particular hostility which 
existed towards the Calcutta Journal on the part of the Go- 
vernment, but having long had an opportunity of judging of its 
merits, from reading it both in China and in England, sought an 
early opportunity. of introduction to Mr. Buckingham, in which 
he expressed his desire to be supplied with that paper at his 
official residence, which was accordingly complied with. A few 
days after this an account of the wreck of the ship Regent ap- 
peared in its pages, in which the narrator attributed the accident 
to the imperfection of Captain Ross’s charts of that coast. Cap- 
tain Ross, in an honourable anxiety to defend his professional 
reputation, wrote a letter to the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
for immediate publication, on this subject, to which he attached his 
real signature and official designation. The wise and sagacious 
men who then ruled over the “extensive and mixed community” 
of ahundred millions of people, Mr. Adam being then their Chief, 
and Mr. Lushington his right-hand adviser, fancied that this letter 
from a servant of theirs high in office would be taken as a proof 
that all the functionaries of their Government. were not so hostile 
to the Journal as they ought to be, and very serious consequences 
were apprehended from this occurrence. Captain Ross was ac- 
cordingly sent for by the Secretary, as well as Commodore Hayes, 
who both happened, by a remarkable coincidence, to be in 
Mr. Buckingham’s company, on board the Sir Edward Paget, at 
the time of this message being delivered to them. They repaired 
hastily to the bureau of the offended Secretary ; and from so much 
of the interview as was suffered to transpire, it was known that 
Captain Ross had been roundly reproved for this act of suffering 
his name and title to be affixed to a letter, which appeared in the 
columns of a print so obnoxious to the Government as the Calcutta 
Journal had long been. It was in vain that this was represented 
as an act of justice to his reputation, and as a duty to the public 
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service as well as to mankind; since the question was one in 
which the lives and properties of men were concerned: and the 
Calcutta Journal being the paper in which the originally erro- 
neous statement first appeared, it was important to select that 
paper as the channel of the correction also, independently of 
the fact of its circulation being far more extensive than any 
other paper then existing in India. The interview produced no 
effect on the “ dignity of insulted authority ;” and on the follow- 
ing day Captain Ross withdrew his subscription to the Calcutta 
Journal :—whether he was compelled to yield “ implicit obedience,” 
could not be ascertained ; but the fact carries with it its own 
comment. Many similar facts might be mentioned, to show 
that public functionaries in every branch of the Indian service were 
thus wrought into an hostility to Mr. Buckingham and his paper, 
because he had the honesty to oppose himself to evil-doers in every 
department of the Government; and that promotion and favour 
were the rewards of that hostility, while supersession and injury 
were the consequences of an adherence to what men believed to 
be honest and right. ‘To such a length were some of the weaker 
members of the community operated upon by this conduct of the 
Indian Government, that men who were in private Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s warmest eulogists and friends, felt themselves obliged, in 
order to preserve themselves from the anger and punishment of 
men in authority, to write against him in the John Bull news- 
paper, and to plead such writings as proofs of their being well- 
affected towards the Government, and worthy to be reckoned 
among their allies! There is a letter at present in London, from 
a public servant in India to his confidential friend, frankly avow- 
ing this, and freely acknowledging, that while he felt himself 
compelled to choose between writing against Mr. Buckingham 
or losing the patronage and favour of Government, and was 
driven from necessity to adopt the former, he at the same time 
entertained the most sincere respect for the character, principles, 
and conduct of the man he had entered the lists to condemn and 
decry!! If Mr. Adam had spoken of this description of “ ap- 
peals to the public through the newspapers,” as calculated “ to 
vitiate the honourable and high-minded feeling” of the members 
of the public service generally, he would have spoken truly. But 
this was the sort of appeals that was not only tolerated by him, 
but patronized ; and those who made them, whether as editors or 
contributors, were promoted to places of trust and emolument in 
the branch of service to which they belonged, as in the case of the 
late Mr. Jameson, of the medical, and Captain Lockett, of the 
military establishment ; or had new places made for them, if they 
were not in the Company’ $s service, as in the case of Mr. James 
Mackenzie, the first Editor of the John Bull, who was made 
Deputy Judge Advocate of Marine, an office never before found 
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necessary, and less so at the period of its creation for his reward 
than at any former time; and in the case of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, 
one of the latest contributors to this great cause of bringing 
hatred on the friends of a free press, who was appointed Clerk of 
the Stationary department by Mr. Adam, who must have known at 
the time that such an employment was contrary to the rules of 
the East India Company whose servant he was, contrary to the 
rules of the Scotch Kirk of which he was a member, and con- 
trary to the general feeling evinced by nine-tenths of the British 
community over whom he then ruled. After all, however, the 
strongest proof that could be offered of Mr. Adam’s dread of the 
“vitiating”’ effect of appeals to the public through the press in 
India, is the fact of his committing the very offence of which he 
complains ; for what is his laboured pamphlet but an appeal to 
that public whose indignation he wishes to allay, and whose good 
opinion he desires to conciliate ?>—For himself he finds this prae- 
tice admirably convenient and indispensably necessary. Why, 
then, would he deprive others of the same privilege? For ob- 
vious reasons. He would wish that only himself and his eulogists 
should be heard, and that no man should be permitted to express 
any opinion that might be adverse to his own. The public of 
England will duly estimate the character of one who finds such a 
monopoly of privilege necessary to his case. 

After quoting, as an instance of Mr. Buckingham’s continued 
aggressions, the alarming opinion, that though an evil had already 
been repeatedly brought to the notice of the Court of Directors, 
“ there could be no harm in again drawing the attention of Go- 
vernment to the matter,” which Mr. Adam himself prints in italics, 
as if so flagrant an offence were peculiarly worthy of notice, he says, 
“ other passages of an equally improper character may be found m 
the same paper, which exhibits a tolerable specimen of principles 
on which the Calcutta Journal was conducted; though by no 
means containing the most flagrant instances of the licence in 
which the editor indulged.” Few persons will give Mr. Adam 
credit for the latter part of this assertion, when they consider that 
the sole object of his pamphlet is to show-the extent of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s transgressions, and to place them in the strongest possible 
light, for the justification of his own conduct in visiting them with 
so severe a punishment. It is hardly to be supposed that an indi- 
vidual bent on proving the criminality of another would select for re- 
probation only a few of the least objectionable of his acts, and pass 
over the “ most flagrant” of them altogether. Neither is it true that 
Mr. Adam has done so. He has selected the very worst he could 
find, ranged them in the most imposing order, and portrayed them 
in the most aggravated colours that his industry and ability would 
admit: and after all, is so extremely disappointed at their con- 
temptible weakness, and inadequacy to produce the impression he 
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wishes to convey, that he finds it necessary to hint at something 
more flagrant still, which has no existence, but such as he would 
fain give it in the imagination of his all-credulous and implicitly- 
confiding readers. Mr. Buckingham may be content, however, to 
be judged by what Mr. Adam has put upon the record, and what 
he alleges is sufficient to give a tolerable specimen of the principles 
upon which Mr. Buckingham’s Journal was conducted in India ; it 
is this, that though the governing authorities had hitherto paid no 
attention to what had already been repeatedly brought to their 
notice through those “ regular channels,’ which Mr. Adam says 
“had never been closed against temperate and respectful repre- 
sentation,’ and where, according to the same high authority, 
“the grounds of the complaint’? were sure to be “ justly mea- 
sured :” yet Mr. Buckingham “ thought there could be no harm 
in again drawing their attention to the matter.” Though they 
were supine and indifferent, he was active and persevering: and 
this is given as a specimen of the principles by which his public 
labours were regulated!! He need not be ashamed of the illus- 
tration. 

With a view, apparently, to give an instance of the more flagrant 
abuses of the licence taken by Mr. Buckingham, as before alluded 
to, Mr. Adam cites in the foregoing extract a case in which Mr. 
Buckingham had the “ effrontery” to quote again the declaration 
of Lord Hastings in favour of a free press, after he had been told 
that this declaration was not intended to convey the meaning which 
it appeared to bear. Of that, however, men might think very 
differently ; and although the person who uttered, and many of those 
who heard them, might wish to have them blotted out for ever, it 
can hardly be imputed to those who wish to preserve them ever 
fresh in the memory, that the mere quotation of them should 
constitute a crime. Yet such is Mr. Adam’s version of so simple 
a deed. It is false to say that such a declaration was “ qualified ;” 
unless the statement of Lord Hastings, that he saw no direct neces- 
sity for those invidious shackles which formerly bound the press, 
could be considered as such: but to every impartial mind such 
an expression must be regarded as bearing the interpretation of an 
“ unqualified” admission, that a free press was entirely without 
danger in India. We pass on, however, to the more important 
assumption of Mr. Adam, who, with the dogmatism of an oracle, 
laying down a position, which he conceives no man ought to 
dispute or deny, says, “ It is not possible to CONCEIVE @ more 
gross and open insult to Government than the publication of this 
defence of a paper which he knew had excited its displeasure.” 
What! then, are the governors of India absolutely gods, that it is 
blasphemy to think them fallible like mortal men? It is possible te 
conceive treason, rebellion, and all the train of crimes against 
governments which belong to actual resistance of their authority. 
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But these, in Mr. Adam’s opinion, are all inferior to the crime of 
daring to defend as just and true, what the infallible wisdom of an 
Indian Governor has erroneously pronounced to be otherwise! It 
is not possible to conceive, he says, any thing more grossly insult- 
ing than this! Here is a dictator, such as Rome never saw. Here 
is a ruler, whose reign of “ thirty days’ would eclipse, in strange 
opinions at least, that of any other who had ruled a “ hun- 
dred.” According to this standard of decision, every member of 
the council of this absolute lord, who presumes to doubt his supe- 
rior wisdom, and defend what he has previously determined to 
condemn, must be guilty of the grossest insult! Every advocate 
at the bar who presumes to defend a client against whom this 
faultless Governor has set his face, must deserve unequivocal repro- 
bation! Every functionary who ventures to suggest an improve- 
ment, after this “ Supreme” had expressed his opinion of its im- 
practicability, must be guilty of gross offence : and every individual 
who presumes to defend his own conduct, or that of another, after 
this “ Infallible’ had pronounced his opinion of the case, must 
be condemned as guilty of nothing short of blasphemy against the 
“ sacred majesty” of this Eastern Deity! Is such a man, thus 
bewildered with a few short days’ possession of absolute power, fit 
to be intrusted with despotic sway over the lives and properties 
(liberties they can have none) of a hundred millions of human 
beings ! and with the exile and ruin of as many of his fellow-coun- 
trymen as he may decree to be in his judgment no longer worthy 
of his protection and countenance? Forbid it, Heaven! that 
such a stain should blot our annals, without an attempt at least to 
wash it away. 

We find that we should extend this article to an undue length 
(if we have not already done so) were we to analyze every portion 
of Mr. Adam’s pamphlet with the minuteness which its richness in 
absurdity almost invites. We must therefore pass on more rapidly 
toits close. Before we do this, however, we cannot omit to point 
the reader’s particular attention to the happy climax of dogmatism 
and assumption at whieh Mr. Adam arrives at the concluding part 
of the last quotation we have given from his Statement. After 
calling a simple defence of sentiments, which the writer believed 
to be just, the “most gross insult that could be conceived” to a 
Government that entertained a different opinion: after represent- 
ing Mr. Buckingham as “ deliberately defying authority,” because 
he questioned the wisdom of its views: after considering as “ re- 
corded offences,” what no law condemned, and what a jury had 
pronounced innocent: and after going beyond the “offensiveness”’ 
that had heen discovered, to speak with the same certainty of 
mischiefs that would be continued to be produced :—Mr. Adam is 
at length obliged to confess that Lord Hastings, the Governor Ge- 
neral at that period, thought so much more favourably of Mr. 
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Buckingham and his labours, than “ all the members of Council” 
who supported a motion for his banishment, that his Lordship 
NEGATIVED their proposition, on his own individual responsibility ; 
incurring the ill-will of all his colleagues rather than sanction an 
act which he must have thought a most unjust one, to have resisted 
at such a sacrifice of personal ease and comfort. We have this 
from Mr. Adam’s own confession, and we therefore need not cite 
other authority ; though it could be shown if necessary, from private 
letters addressed by the Secretary of Lord Hastings to Mr. Buck- 
ingham about this period, that his Lordship entertained very 
different opinions from his Council on the subject in question. 
But Mr. Adam’s own authority is least likely to be questioned ; 
and according to this it is clear that the supreme head of the 
Government, whose opinion it is said to be “a gross insult” to 
doubt or oppose, did not think Mr. Buckingham deserving of pu- 
nishment, or he could not have negatived a proposition made by 
all his colleagues for its infliction. Yet immediately after this 
remarkable admission Mr. Adam has the following most extraordi- 
nary paragraph : 

« The foreguing review of the proceedings of Government relative to Mr. 
Buckingham, must satisfy every unprejudiced mind of the extraordinary 
lenity shown to that individual, and the reluctance even of those who most 
condemned his conduct to deal harshly with him, while there was a hope of 
his amendment. It has already been observed, that the recorded instances of 
his misconduct, form but a sma// proportion of his offences. Those mentioned 
in the foregoing pages, however, will show the little reason there was for be- 
lieving, that he could be reclaimed by lenity, and must be considered to have 
FULLY justified the most severe measures.” 


If the minds of the community of India generally had been so 
thoroughly satisfied of Mr. Buckingham’s offences as Mr. Adam 
pretends, how happened it that his Journal continued to be sought 
after and supported by nearly all the respectable and well-informed 
members of that very service to which Mr. Adam himself belonged ; 
while the papers opposed to him never obtained either the cele- 
brity or the circulation? How happened it also that this indivi- 
dual, whose conduct must have been considered by every unpreju- 
diced person to have justified the most severe measures, was con- 
sidered by a jury of his countrymen to be innocent of all crime, 
and to deserve no punishment whatever? Mr. Adam knows that 
that jury was not a packed one ; that it was formed in the ordinary 
way, without any effort being made to get particular individuals 
into it, and that not a single member of it was challenged or ob- 
jected to on any ground whatever: were there o unprejudiced 
minds among the whole of their number, when they unanimously 
acquitted Mr. Buckingham of all that was laid to his charge? Mr. 
Adam cannot answer this question without condemning himself, 
and casting reflections on the “ due course of justice,”—for not 
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respecting which sufficiently he would have other men punished. 
He knows well also, that when Mr. Buckingham’s conduct as 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal was brought before the Supreme 
Court in India, even the Advocate General, Mr. Spankie, who 
moved the prosecution against him, was compelled to admit that if 
there were any blame, it was in the system which admitted of too 
great a facility of publication, rather than in the man. On the 
trial he said, 
“ The tendency of this facility of publication is to dissolve all subordi- 
nation, and to set persons who ‘filled the lower ranks in the service against 
the higher. But I do not accuse Mr. Buckingham of having this intention. 
From him, if left to himself, we might expect better things. It was a great 
evil that the press was so open, and thus made an engine of disturbance. If 
Mr. Buckingham would exercise his own discretion on the writings of his 
correspondents, of which he is the proper censor, his paper might be produc- 
tive of incalculable benefits.” * 


Mr. Adam knows also that about the same period Lord Hastings 
addressed, through his private Secretary, a letter to Mr. Buckingham, 
in which nearly the same sentiments were expressed; but which Mr. 
Adam has carefully kept out of his collection, though he has printed 
other private letters when he found them likely to support his par- 
tial view of the case. Mr. Adam further knows that Sir Francis 
Macnaghten, the Judge who has so long presided alone on the 
Calcutta bench, then objected to the filing'of an information against 
Mr. Buckingham, as not only illegal, but cruel, and wholly un- 
called for by his conduct: that in speaking of some of the letters 
made the ground of such an information, the Judge said, 


A letter in the Hurkaru (a paper then under the peculiar patronage of 
tie Indian Government and its functionaries, and the editor of which soon 
afterwards started the Indian John Bull) signed C., written while the indict- 
ment was pending, was infinitely more mischievous than any thing the accused 
(Mr. Buckingham) had written, and was more calculated to pervert the course 
of public justice. It was an extreme provocation, and deserved consideration 
before a man was sent to a petit jury as a libeller, the hardship of which was 
very properly and very feelingly adverted to by the defendant's counsel.” 


Here, then, are three af the highest authorities in the country, 
the Governor General, the Company’s Advocate, and the Judge 
on the bench, who, in accordance with the jury of twelve that 
sat in judgment on his acts, and the still larger jury of the 
public that upheld and rewarded them, were unanimously of 
opinion that Mr. Buckingham’s intentions were not hostile to 
the public good ; that if there was any fault it was in the system ; 
of which, be it remembered, Mr. Buckingham was not the author: 
and that in acting under that system, a paper under the especial. 
countenance of the prosecuting functionaries had contained an 








* Report of the proceedings in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, Nov, 21, 1821, 
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extreme provocation, and an article more calculated to pervert 
public justice than any thing which Mr. Buckingham had ever 
written, even when goaded by the provocation admitted from the 
bench ; while the writer of the most mischievous paper not only 
escaped, but was patronized, honoured, promoted, and a new 
office created for his emolument and reward: leaving Mr. Buck- 
ingham to all the anxiety, expense, and prejudice of a prosecution 
by indictment, another by information, an actual proscription from 
many circles of that society in which he moved, by the effect of 
the Government publicly proclaiming their displeasure against him, 
his writings, and its supporters ; and repeated threats of expulsion 
from the country, without allowing him to claim the protection of 
the law, a privilege not denied to the poorest and humblest beggar 
that solicited alms at his door! This is what Mr. Adam calls 
* unexampled lenity ;” after trying every method of inflicting the 
heaviest penalties that the law could award; and after Mr. Buck- 
ingham had been obliged indeed to pay little short of a thousand 
pounds in costs and contingent expenses, for two prosecutions, in 
one of which he was pronounced innocent, and from the other of 
which he was forcibly banished before it was brought to trial ! 
When the law was found to protect the innocent, and to have no 
terrors but for the guilty, it was found an inconvenient tribunal for 
a government determined to destroy: and therefore jt is admitted 
by Mr. Adam that Colonel Robison was expelled from the country 
without a trial, in the true spirit of eastern tyranny, to make an im- 
pression !—We shall quote his own words : 


“ The repeated and unfulfilled menaces of punishment naturally lost their 
effect, and it had become quite plain that the authority and orders of Go- 
vernment were openly and systematically defied, It was yet hoped by some 
that the rxampte of Licutenant Colonel Robison would-operate as an eftectual 
warning, by showing him, that however forbearing Government might be, it 
would at length be roused to vindicate its insuited authority; but such a hope 
could not reasonably be indulged in the face of all past experience. There 
was nothing in Mr. Buckingham’s late publications, to lead one to think that 
he had attained a juster sense of his duty. The punishment proposed would 
have been heavy undoubtedly, but the interest of the public seemed to be a 
more important consideration, and compassion of the object of punishment 
must yield to a sense of what was necessary for the general good. Mr. Buck- 
ingham knew quite well the dangerous course he was pursuing, and, ona 
particular occasion, he had been distinctly informed that a repetition of his 
offensive conduct would be followed by a deprivation of his licence and expu/- 
sion from the settlement, without any previous discussion. He had been treated 
with unexampled lenity which only hardened him. We might, like others in 
the same walk of life, have pursued a respectable occupation, without bring- 
ing on himself, by his restless and irreclaimable spirit of opposition to all 
wholesome restraint, the troubles in which he was then involved.” 


These “ others in the same walk of life” have obtained the 
reward of their “respectable occupation,” in being convicted before 
a court of justice, as libellers of so abandoned and atrocious a cha- 
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racter, that the Judge himself confessed he could not even think of 
their writings without horror! These are the respectable men whom 
Mr. Adam still patronizes, still honours, still rewards with his 
smiles, his favours, and the places intended for meritorious services 
to his masters: and this is the picture ef the wholesome restraint 
he is likely to impose on the press of India, as long as the guar- 
dianship of it remains vested in his hands. Mr. Buckingham may 
well congratulate himself in having chosen a different course from 
those in “ the same walk in life” who are here held up as worthy 
of his imitation, and may consign them over without shame or re- 
morse to Mr. Adam’s wholesome keeping. 

It was soon after this period that an order was published by the 
Commander in Chief, forbidding, to all officers in the army, the 
expression of their opinion on any military topic, on pain of severe 
displeasure : and adding that if any thing objectionable appeared in 
the papers, certain means would be taken to render the discovery 
of the authors inevitable : which might have been done either by 
threatening the editor with immediate banishment if he did not 
give up his authority, or tracing all letters through the post-office, 
a thing often practised and easily accomplished in India. This 
order, being a military one, was binding on the army only, for no 
other branch of the community was yet considered to be under 
martial law: and it was addressed, not to the editors of news- 
papers, but to officers in the army, and signed by the Commander 
in Chief. As the order was so vaguely worded, that it was difficult 
to understand exactly what were the topics meant to be prohibited 
and what might still be allowed, some discussion took place as to 
the exact meaning of the order: and in reply to a correspondent’s 
inquiries, Mr. Buckingham ventured to express his opinion as to 
the interpretation which the terms of it might fairly bear. This 
simple endeavour to ascertain and define what was prohibited, so 
as to secure unwary persons from offending, and which deserved 
praise rather than blame, is thus characterized by the happy pen of 


Mr. Adam: 


“ This question is put to Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, who in a note, takes upon himself to declare what is lawful and 
proper discussion on military subjects ; and having pointed out what he consi- 
dered the points prohibited in the general order by the Commander in Chief, 
he someel bie correspondent and others, that they might consider them- 
selves at full liberty to treat on any general question, although it might relate 
to military affairs. This article, like many others of the same kind, was 
drawn up with some art, but the spirit and tendency could not be mistaken. 
It was obviously a deliberate insult to the authority of Government.” 


Common sense would suggest that the first step towards securing 
an obedience to the laws would be to ascertain, as nearly as possi- 
ble, what those laws prohibit and what they permit; and this 
being settled, the rest would be easy. In England, writers who 
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draw up commentaries on the law, are thought to do the govern- 
ment as well as the public a service; and the several professions of 
attorneys, barristers, and judges, whose business it is to interpret 
and declare the meaning of what is difficult to understand, are 
accounted learned and honourable. In India, however, the very 
same course brings odium on the head of him who attempts it : and 
what is thought the best security of good government in the one 
country, a clear understanding of the law, is held to be a deliberate 
insult to its authority in another ! 

12. The twelfth charge urged against Mr. Buckingham is that 
of having, in his Journal of July 30, 1822, made what is called by 
Mr. Adam “ a violent attack on a most honourable and distin- 
guished public officer at the Presidency (Calcutta) by name ; and 
a distinct charge against the Government of an undisguised and 
indefensible job, in having appointed him Superintendent of a 
School for Native Doctors.” There is in this short sentence the 
same perpetual begging of the question that occurs throughout the 
whole of Mr. Adam’s Statement, and which requires to be con- 
stantly guarded against at every line. The animadversions of the 
press on this occasion do not deserve the character of “ a violent 
attack :” the public officer indicated, however honourable, was not 
a “ distinguished” one, in comparison with those of the same 
branch of his profession; and there was no “ distinct charge of 
an undisguised and indefensible job” on the part of the Govern- 
ment: all of which Mr. Adam boldly asserts in India, because he 
knows that no man may dare to contradict him there; but it 
is nevertheless untrue. The following paragraph, which closes 
Mr. Adam’s narration of this affair, is worth transcribing : 


“* The officer (the late Mr. Jameson) who considered his character injured 
by this wanton attack, and not deeming himself accountable to the editor of a 
newspaper, for the manner in which he was to discharge the public duties of 
his office, made a representation of the matter to Government, with the view 
of obtaining its protection, but his application was not attended to; it being 
thought that it was not a fit subject for the interference of Government. This 
being made known to Mr. Jameson, he was induced to seek personal satis- 
faction for the insu/t, and a Duel was the consequence.” 


There is an inextricable confusion in all this, which no art can 
disentangle. Ifthe attack was wanton, and Mr. Jameson’s charac- 
ter was really injured by it, why did he not appeal to a court of 
law for redress? If he was not accountable to the editor of a 
newspaper for his public conduct, how came he to exercise the 
power of commenting on both the public and private conduct of 
others ; which Mr. Adam well knows he did exercise both as the 
editor of an Indian paper, which he conducted for some years, and 
subsequently as a writer in the Hurkaru, and John Bull, in both of 
which, articles of the greatest virulence against the individuals who 
advocated the rights and benefits of a free press in India, were 
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known to have proceeded from his pen? this was surely not doing 
to others as he would they should do unto him! If also the 
“violent attack,’ as Mr. Buckingham’s strictures are called, in- 
cluded also a “ distinct charge against the Government of an un- 
disguised and indefensible job,” how came it, that this Govern- 
ment, so sensibly alive on all other occasions to every insult offered 
to their authority, did not, on the present occasion, think Mr. 
Jameson entitled to their “ protection”? or upon what possible 
ground could they think this “ not a fit subject for their inter- 
ference” ? The answer is obvious—the whole transaction was so 
manifest an appropriation of their patronage to reward one of the 
principal writers in the John Bull newspaper, that the Government 
were ashamed to interfere, and suffered the matter to pass, most 
unjustifiably, into a cause for private revenge. We respect the 
feeling which teaches us not to violate unnecessarily the repose of 
the dead; but when an improper use is made of this feeling to 
heap undeserved odium on the living, it becomes a duty to society 
to make it yield to the more important claims of truth and justice ; 
and as we detest and abhor the character of a slanderer and a 
bully, which it is-plainly Mr. Adam’s wish to affix to Mr. Buck- 
- +? ’ . . ° 

ingham’s share in this transaction, we shall endeavour to set this 
question in its proper light by inserting here the entire article from 
the Calcutta Journal, and a report of the consequences to which 
it led,—requesting the English public to judge for themselves as 
to the parties most justly to blame in this affair. It will be new 
to the greater portion of our readers, and sufficiently illustrative 
of Indian manners, feelings, and opinions, to plead an apology 
for the space it will occupy. It was published on the occasion 
of Mr. Jameson’s appointment to an office, which was afterwards 
discovered to be expressly created for him, and which before this 
period had no existence in India. 

“ For ourselves, therefore, we say plainly and explicitly, without meaning 
any personal insult to Mr. Surgeon Jameson, or to the authorities who have 
appointed him to this important post, which intention, if imputed to us, we 
utterly and entirely disclaim, that the person chosen to preside over this in- 
Stitution, established with the most benevolent views by Government, for 
the education of native doctors, ought to be one of the most skilful members 
of the medical profession, distinguished for his knowledge of pharmacy, 
surgery, and anatomy; he ought to be intimately acquainted with the native 
Janguages, and capable of giving his lectures in them with ease, perspicuity, 
and fluency; he ought to possess the talents requisite for forming a new no- 
menclature of anatomy suited to the capacities and language of those to 
whom his lectures are to be delivered ; and he should be peculiarly fitted by 
nature and manners, as well as by education and experience, to convey readily, 
clearly, and unambiguously, to others, all that he himself knows. Inde- 

ndently of these high qualifications, he should be a person of as much 
industry as ability ; one who loved his profession, and whose whole time and 
attention should be absorbed in its pursuits. 

« Now without having any thing to do with Mr. Surgeon Jameson’s per- 
sonal or private character—which is altogether out of our province, and which 
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we should never think of meddling with, even if it were proved that he had 
not observed the same rule of forbearance towards us—we may at least be 
permitted to say that we doubt his fitness for the office of superintending this 
native institution, from an opinion that he does not possess the emment 
qualifications before enumerated, and which appear to us requisite for such a 
purpose. We should be very glad to find that we had undervalued his talents 
and acquirements; and if it can be proved that he is distinguished above his 
colleagues for his knowledge of pharmacy, surgery, and anatomy, that he is 
well versed in the native languages, that he is peculiarly well qualified to 
deliver lectures in them on abstruse and difficult points of his profession, and 
that he is so enthusiastically devoted to this, as to give up the greater portion 
of his time to the pursuit, neither troubling himself with public or private 
matters, or even turning from the lore of Esculapius to mingle in the din of 
newspaper controversy and political discussion; if these things can be sub- 
stantiated, we shall be among the first to retract our doubts as to his fitness 
for the office to which he is appointed, on the score of qualification. 

“« But even were this point yielded, and were it even granted that, like the 
admirable Crichton, Mr. Surgeon Jameson had the powers to fit himself for 
any thing, by a genius that could find a royal road to the summit of every 
pursuit on which he entered ; there is yet another qualification, which ever 
such a commanding genius could not give him—this is time. It is not in 
the power of Mr. Jameson, we suppose, to make forty-eight hours out of a 
day of twenty-four ; neither can he do without the necessary portion of food, 
exercise, and rest, which all men require to support and prolong existence = 
but if he could make ninety-six hours out of the twenty-four, he would still 
not have enough to perform all the duties now required of him, 

“* In the first place, we learn from the Directory (p. 161), that Mr. Jame- 
son is Secretary to the Medical Board, which being the medium of all the 
public medical correspondence of India, is of itself sufficient for any one man 
who attends sabeieasly to the duties of this extensive and important branch 
of the service, 

“ In the second place, we learn from the same Directory (p. 36), that Mr. 
Jameson is Clerk to the Committee for Controlling the Expenditure of Sta- 
tionary ; and considering the quantity of this article that must be consumed. 
in every department of government, an:! the consequent uecessity for a vigi~ 
lant exercise of this control over its expenditure, we should think that this 
also was an oftice, the duties of which were fully sufficient for any one man 
who was zealous in the performance of his duty. 

“Inthe third place, we learn from that same useful publication, the Direc- 
tory, that Mr. Jameson is Surgeon to the Free School, which, judging of the 
number of pupils from the large body of functionaries (17) attached to its 
pe el we should conceive would be also enough for one moderate 
man’s time, if the children were at all unhealthy, or his attendance on them 
frequent and regular. ; 

“ What then will be said of the wonderful capacity of this public servant, 
who having already the duties of three different offices to perform, each of 
them sufficient to occupy his whole attention, though the lowest on the List 
of Surgeons except five (as we learn from the same Directory, p. 61), has yet 
in the eyes of his honourable masters sufficient merit to recommend him for 
the appointment, and sufficient time to spare to do the duties of “ Superin- 
tendent of the School for Native Doctors,” on a salary of eight hundred 
rupees per month, in addition to all his other places! Let the reader only 
observe what those duties require of him, and he will not think them at all 
extravagantly paid for: but if he thinks that any man already holding the 
three offices before enumerated, can do justice to his employers, to the insti- 
tution, to the public, or to himself, by the full performance of all that is here 
required of him, then we can only say that such a man must be more or less 
than human, and possess faculties hitherto unheard of or unknown. The 
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duties assigned to, and expected of him, are thus defined in the General 
Orders of the 2ist of June, 1821 :— 


“ 9. The duties of the Superintendent will embrace the whole establishment. He is to direct 
the studies, practical pursuits, and general conduct of the students; to prepare manuals of the 
most necessary and intelligible parts of medical science for their use in the native languages ; to 
give demonstrations, and deliver courses of lectures to them on these subjects ; and generally 
to take every available means of imparting to them a practical acquaintance with the diseases 
of most frequent occurrence in India; the remedies best suited to their cure ; and the proper 
mode of applying those remedies. 

“ 10. Besides these especial duties of instructing the students in the elementary branches of 
medical knowledge, and of superintending their practical education, the Superintendent will con- 
duct all the general details of the Institution; all correspondence with the Medical Board con- 
nected with the first appointment of the students ; their ordinary conduct, and their promotion 
when duly qualified. 

“ 11, The whole establishment is to be placed under the immediate contro] and superinten- 
dence of the Medical Board; and all correspondence regarding the nomination of the students, 
and the appointment of native doctors, to pass intermediately throngh their office. 

32. The Superintendent will be entirely subject to the orders of the Board in every thing 
relating to the welfare of the Institution and its students ; and he is to be guided by their advice 
and instructions, in all cases of difficulty, or circumstances of emergency. 

* 23. It will at all times be in the power of the Medical Board, at the recommendation of 
the Superintendent, to discharge any individual student, on being satisfied that from dulness, 
idleness, negligence, or misconduct, he is not likely to profit by the Superintendent’s instructions, 
or to become properly qualified for the exercise of the duties to which he is designed. 

** 36. The salary of the Superintendent is fixed at sonat rupees eight hundred per mensem ; 
with an establishment of a moonshee to assist in reading and translating at sonat rupees sixty, a 
writer at thirty, and a peon at five rupees per mensem. 

“ 37. The supplies of stationary necessary for the establislment, are to be indented for by the 
Superintendent, on the government stores in the usual manner. 

** 38. Contingent bills for expenses surplas to the above, are to be submitted to Government 
in the Military Department, through the Medical Board and under their countersignature.! 


“ The writers who have hitherto touched on this subject have left unno- 
ticed the most singular parts of this strange mixture of offices and responsi- 
bilities. 

“ In the first place, to proceed in regular order, supposing the Superin- 
tendent competent as to talent to do a// that is required of him, and neglect- 
ing all his other duties so as to attend to ¢his, we have Mr. Jameson as Su- 
perintendent of the Native School corresponding with Mr, Jameson, the 
Secretary to the Medical Board; and Mr. Jameson the Secretary to the 
Medical Board replying to Mr. Jameson the Superintendent of the Native 
School. All the correspondence connected with the establishment is to pass 
through his hands: he is both to knock at the door and to open it ; to ask 
advice of himself, and as Secretary to give his own opinion to himself, as to 


what he ought to do in all cases of difficulty that may arise to his said self 


as Superintendent. He is torecommend a pupil in one capacity, and approve 
of that recommendation in another; and if he finds that owing to his own 
incapacity to do that which is impossible, namely, performing all the various 
and conflicting duties of these stations efficiently and properly, his pupils do 
not learn as fast as the Government wish or expect, the Board, of which he is 
Secretary, is authorized at his recommendation as Superintendent to discharge 
the unfortunate pupil for dulness, idleness, negligence, or not profiting by 
the Superintendent's instructions. 

“« Then again comes the supply of stationary to the Institution, for which 
Mr. Jameson the Supesiabentant must indent on Mr. Jameson the Clerk 
for controlling his own expenditure ; and all the contingent expenses con- 
tracted by himself in one capacity are to go up to Government through him 
in another ; so that he is to be, in short, the strainer and refiner through 
which every thing is to pass. 

“ The whole affair reminds us strongly of an occurrence which took place 
at Bussorah, and which is well known to many old Indians, particularly those 
on the other side of India. A Mr. Manesty was formerly the Honourable 
Company’s Resident at Bussorah, and had the charge of the public despatches 
which then. passed frequently by that route from Bombay to England. The 
same Mr. Manesty being allowed by the absurd regulations of the enlightened 
government of that day, to trade also on his own private account, as well as 
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to superintend the affairs of the Company, became ship-owner and general 
merchant. One of the most frequent calls for the employment of his shipping 
was that of hiring them as packets for the conveyance of despatches. Such 
was the activity of Mr. Manesty’s mind, however, that these occasions did 
not occur often enough for him: and accordingly, at intervals between the 
regular periods of writing, he used to get up sume piece ¢ f important news 
that demanded urgent despatch to the government. The letters being 
written, the first step was for Mr. Manesty the resident to address Mr. Ma- 
nesty the merchant, requiring to know his terms of charter for one of his ships 
to sail immediately to India with important despatches for government. Mr, 
Manesty the merchant then replied to Mr. Manesty the resident, that in con- 
sequence of his ships being all very profitably engaged, he could not spare one 
for the voyage intended, under such or such a round sum. On this Mr, Ma- 
nesty the resident, ever anxious for the interests of government, remonstrates 
on the exorbitancy of the demand, and hopes that Mr, Manesty the merchant 
will relax in his claims. Mr. Manesty the merchant, who has nothing to do 
with any interests but his own, then assures Mr. Manesty the resident, that 
whatever may be his zeal for the public service, he is sorry he cannet relin- 
quish a profitable voyage then in contemplation, without being adequately 
remunerated. The farce continues, until by the merchant's firmness or 
obstinacy, the resident is compe!led by circumstances not within bis power to 
control, to hire his own ships at an exorbitant price, to audit bis own bill, and 
to pay his own charges ; and when Mr. Manesty the merchant and Mr. Ma- 
nesty the resident meet to balance the accounts, they both laugh heartily at 
the Government for their credulity, though they take care on all occasions to 
praise it as the best of all possible governments that have been, now are, or ever 
will be to the end of time. 

“We do not suppose Mr. Jameson to be a second Mr. Manesty; neither do 
we think hin: an ignorant, or indolent, or dishonest person; but all we con- 
tend four is, that if he were the most learned, the most active, and the most 
upright man that ever lived, he could not do all the duties of all his various 
places efficiently ; and that neither he nor any other man ought to stand in 
such relations to himself as he is made to do, as the supervisor and comptrol- 
Jer of his own conduct, in a commingling and conflicting of offices and re- 
sponsibilities without a parallel in our recollection at least. 

“We had no idea, unt we looked into the details of the subject minutely, 
that so many and such serious objections existed to such pluralities as are 
here held by the same person; but having almost without an effort seen 
these objections staring us in the face at every step of the inquiry, we should 
neither do our duty to the Government, to the Superintendent, nor to the 
Public, if we were not to point them out; for all parties are equally interested 
in having them removed. 

«* The Government can have but one end in view. It has created the in- 
stitution for the benefit of the public service, and not for the benefit of Mr. 
Jameson. Its only desire therefore must be, that this institution should be 
eflicient; and we are sure that the Government has too much good sense not 
to see that while these obstacles remain, its efliciency must be doubtful, if not 
altogether certain of being defeated. 

“« The Superintendent cught only to have one object in view, to do his duty 
ably and effectually, and not to hold more places than he can fully discharge 
the duties of, or receive more salaries than he can conscictitiously consider 
that he is in honour and honesty better entivled to, than the long list of sur- 
geons that stand above him in seniority. . 

“ The Public can have only one desire, that of seeing the acts of Govern- 
ment regulated by wisdom, equity, and a fitness of the means to the end; so 
that its proceedings may command respect by their freedom from all objec- 
tion; and that the public service may be advanced, and not retarded, by 
every act that proceeds from its able counsellors or their supreme head. 
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“ For ourselves we have no interest beyond the regard due to justice 
and truth. Ifin any thing we have said, it can be shown that we have 
offended the one or violated the other, we shall stand deservedly convicted 
of a breach of duty on our own parts, and submit to such reproach. 

* But because we have mentioned Mr. Jameson's name—as Mr. Canning 
does that of Mr. Creevey, or John Bull that of Mr. Hume—let it not be said 
that we are personal. We disclaim all such intentions: we never have had, 
and never shall have, to do with Mr. Jameson’s private relations in life, as a 
husband, a father, or a member of society (we wish all men in India were as 
free to unburden their consciences on this point) ; we speak of him only as a 
public character, and no mean one either, or he never could have attained 
the eminence from which he now looks down on so many of his fellow-ser- 
vants far above him in years and length of service, as secretary of two boards, 
surgeon of one institution, and superintendent, comptroiler, and lecturer of 
another. We have not dragged him from the retirement of private life to 
hold him up to the profane gaze of an idle and scandal-loving world; neither 
have we called him by any other than the name of which he has just reason 
tobe proud. Ilis early history, his travels, his domestic fidelity, his chil- 
dren, his relatives, whether male or female, and all the connexions and 
endearments of his private life, are far too sacred in our estimation to be held 
up to public scorn, or made the sport of wanton ridicule and unfeeling mirth; 
but his public duties and his public functions are the fair and legitimate 
objects of that “ public scrutiny,” to the control of which the most pure 
may not be ashamed to submit themselves; and we will do Mr. Jameson 
the justice to believe that he has too much good sense not to perceive that 
none but those who think their duties will not bear the prying gaze of public 
scrutiny, would ever shrink from that investigation which it is the peculiar 
boast of innocence, rectitude, and integrity to court, as the best ordeal through 
which they can pass, and from which they must come out, like pure gold, 


refined from the process.” 


Let any impartial person declare whether, in the whole of the 
preceding comment, there is any thing that warrants Mr. Adam’s 
description of it, when he says, in a subsequent part of his pam- 
phlet, (p. 41,) that this was a “ deliberate and unprovoked ouf- 
rage” on Mr. Jameson, “ whose official and private character 
were treated with wanton and unpardonable freedom,” while 
“ the gist of the charges was levelled against the Government, by 
whom the obnoxious appointment had been made.’ There was 
not one word said of the private character of Mr. Jameson, ex- 
cept to separate it as much as possible from the public duties of 
his office, which were the exclusive topics of animadversion. 
But this is a fair specimen of Mr. Adam’s perpetual perversions 
and misrepresentations throughout the whole of the laboured and 
distorted Statement, which he has put forth as an apology for his 
conduct. The report of the proceedings that arose out of the 
publication before alluded to, will complete all that it can be 
necessary to say on this case: a subject to which we should never 
have reverted, had not Mr, Adam made it so prominent a part of 
his pamphlet, with a view to stamp the character of Mr. Bucking- 
ham as a wanton slanderer of private character, and an unprinci- 
pled aggressor—an imputation which he abhors. 
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“ Authentic Statement signed by the Seconds. 


“ The following is a narrative of what took place in a duel between 
Mr. Jameson and Mr. Buckingham, accompanied by the papers which passed 
between the parties named in them :— 


« (No. I.) “ Calcutta, August 4, 1822. 

“ Mr, Gordon, on the part of Mr. Jameson, having waited on Mr. Buck« 
ingham, states, that with regard to what has already passed in the Calcutta 
Journal, on the subject of Mr. Jameson’s several appointments, he (Mr, 
Jameson) having applied for the protection of Government, who declined 
taking any measures on the question, does not consider himself entitled to 
seek personal satisfaction, as it would be unfair to have recourse to two 
modes of redress for the same injury. 

“ Though Mr. Buckingham avows as a principle by which he is ready to 
abide, that neither the private and personal character of Mr. Jameson or any 
other individual is a fit subject for animadversion in a public paper; yet, in 
the opinion of Mr. Jameson and his triends, the late remarks on Mr. Jame- 
son’s plurality of appointments (which Mr. Buckingham conceives to have 
been purely of a public nature) contained so much of a private and personal 
description, as to justify his demanding therefore a pledge trom Mr. Buck- 
ingham, that he will not in future make Mr. Jameson’s name or public duties 
in any way, directly or indirectly, a subject of comment, allusion, or dis- 
cussion, since they are not agreed as to what is of a public, and. what of a 
private nature; and Mr. Jameson states, through Mr. Gordon, that if 
Mr. Buckingham will not give such a pledge, he must demand his meeting 
him in a duel. 

“ Mr. Buckingham declines giving such a pledge in favour of any public 
individual, as he considers it to be a virtual abandonment of the liberty of 
the press, and an immunity that no man in a public station has a right to 
ask. Fer the same reason, having distinctly disavowed all allusion to 
Mr. Jameson’s private character, he refuses to make his public conduct a 
matter of personal quarrel, and declines meeting him on that ground in a duel.” 


“ Immediately after the delivery of the above, Mr. Buckingham proceeded 
in search of a friend, to whom he might confide the future conduct of this 
affair, and having requested Major Swiney’s assistance for that purpose, 
Major S. waited on Mr. Gordon, and, after having repeated Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s disavowal of all allusion to Mr. Jameson’s private character, left the 
following paper with Mr. Gordon, and agreed to wait till the next morning 
for further communication :— 

“ (No. IT.) “¢ Allipore, August 4, 1822, 

“« Major Swiney, at the request of Mr. Buckingham, waits on Mr. Gordon, 
to state that the written paper (No.I.) given by Mr. Buckingham to 
Mr. Gordon being intended to express his unwillingness to make his public 
conduct a ground of private quarrel, and his objection to meet Mr. Jameson 
on that ground only, Mr. Buckingham wishes to follow it up immediately by 
a private communication through his friend, stating his perfect readiness to 
waive the objection urged by Mr. Gordon on Mr. Jameson’s account, as to 
Mr. Jameson’s unwillingness to seek redress by two modes for the same 
injury ; and to meet bim (Mr. Jameson) when and where he thinks proper, 
if Mr, Jameson is still dissatisfied with Mr. Buckingham’s disavowal of alk 
allusion to his private character, and conceives himself entitled to satisfaction 
from Mr. Buckingham as an individual in his private capacity.” 


On Monday morning accordingly Mr. Gordon waited on Major Swiney, 
and it appearing, after considerable discussion, that he could not accept the 
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acknowledgment tendered by Mr. Buckingham, the conference was termi- 
nated by their drawing up the following paper : 
“ (No, III.) “ Fort William, August 5, 1822. 

Major Swiney having stated to Mr, Gordon that his friend Mr. Bucking- 
ham is ready to waive the objection urged by Mr. Jameson, against Mr.Jame- 
son’s pursuing two modes of redress at the same time, and that his friend 
Mr. Buckingham cannot make any other apology to Mr. Jameson than by 
distinctly repeating the declaration, already published in the paper which 
originated this correspondence, disavowing any intention to injure the 
private and personal character of Mr. Jameson in the remarks which ap- 

eared in the Journal of the 30th ultimo, Mr, Gordon, on the part of 

Ir. Jameson, states, that his friend cannot accept such disavowal as a 
sufficient apology, and that therefore the difference must be terminated in 
a personal meeting, to take place at Ballygunge to morrow morning the 6th 
instant, as soon after daylight as possible.” 

“ In the course of the morning, however, circumstances, which it is un- 
necessary to record, having rendered it desirable that the meeting should 
take place as soon as possible, the parties proceeded to the Great Tree on the 
Race Course, at fouro’clock, and the customary forms having been observed, 
exchanged two shots with each other at twelve paces distance. After the 
second round was fired, Major Swiney asked Mr. Gordon whether Mr. Jame- 
son was not now satisficd. Mr. Gordon replied, that as Mr. Buckingham 
had not tendered to Mr. Jameson that reparation of the injury complained 
of by Mr, Jamesén, which Mr. Gordon conceived due from a man of ‘can- 
dour when he found he had done another an injustice, he could not recom- 
mend to Mr. Jameson to put an end to the matter, Major Swiney replied, 
that he could not demand of Mr. Buckingham the acknowledgment pro- 
posed, because neither he nor Mr. Buckingham was conscious of its being 
due. The pistols were then again loaded and placed in the hands of the 
principals for a third fire, when Major Swiney declared aloud that before 
they proceeded any further he was desirous of repeating Mr, Buckingham’s 
declaration, that he had no intention to injure the private or personal cha- 
racter of Mr. Jameson, adding further, that as this was the only acknow- 
ledgment that could now be made, and as it was in his judgment as a 
man of honour perfectly sufficient, he considered himself and friend ex- 
enerated from all blame for what might occur from reiusing to terminate the 
affair. On this Mr. Gordon retired with Major Swincy, and stated to him 
that after what he had just said, as to the responsibility for further proceed- 
ings, and his declaration that he conceived his friend had already done all 
that could in justice be required of him as a man of honour, he felt that he 
had no course left but to intimate to Mr, Jameson the propriety of foregoing 
any further demand of satisfaction, Mr. Gordon accordingly notified this 
conclusion to Mr, Jameson, and both the principals having then expressed 
themselves satisfied with this decision, the parties retired. 

“ (Signed) “ G, Swiney, 
Calcutta, August 6, 1822, “ G. J. Gorvoy.” 





“ Note of the Editor.—It may perhaps seem indecorous in us to offer any 
observations on a transaction in which we have been a party; but as that 
very circumstance may perhaps give the more weight to what we may have 
to offer, the evil may be more than outweighed by the good,—and this consi- 
deration removes our scruples. We may also now say freely and voluntarily 
what might have before been interpreted as concession: and those who know 
the influence of such feelings as belong to enthusiastic and ardent minds, 
will easily appreciate the difference of value between admissions that follow, 
and those that precede a contest in which a man’s life is hazarded in defence 
of his principles or opinions, 
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« We shall say now, therefore, on a review of the article on Pluralities, ia 
the Journal of the 30th of July, that there is a boldness and plainness of 
manner in investigating and laying bare the subject treated of, which is so 
unlike the usual mode of treating Indian questions and Indian holders of 
office, that we can scarcely wonder at the individual to whom it relates feel- 
ing aggrieved, as being the first thus selected from all the fellow-members of 
a service in which pluralities are far from rare, to be designated by name, 
and his offices pe, duties spoken of with a degree of homeliness quite un- 
usual in the newspapers of India. We can suppose this pain to have been 
increased by a beliet that some secret desire of wounding the feelings of the 
person spoken of, dictated this departure from the usual track; and we ‘an 
thus imagine a sense of injury and injustice sufficiently deep to call for sume 
immediate means of redress, 

“ All this might have happened, and did happen, without any such invi- 
dious distinctions existing in our own mind, without any intention of doing 
injury or injustice, or of inflicting pain for its own sake. We were actuated 
by a higher consideration, The question was introduced by a correspondent 
originally, and we took so little share or interest in it then, as to sufter the 
letter to remain for several days before it appeared, and to issue it without a 
word of comment. After this, however, we were inundated with letters on 
the same subject, until they became so numerous that there was no pos- 
sibility of publishing them all; and in apologizing for their omission, the 
idea struck us that it would be better to treat of the subject editorially, and 
to come at once plainly and explicitly to the point, as is done in all countries 
where public men are held amenable to public animadversion, and where any 
thing approaching to a freedom of the press is supposed to exist. We thought 
then, and we think still, that this is by far the most manly, the most honour- 
able, and the most useful mode; and that, as Englishmen, we should leave 
metaphor, allusion, and ambiguity to nations not worthy the free use of that 
best gift of God to man—his reasoning faculties,—and let our words be the 
undisguised and fearless echo of our thoughts, whenever we spoke of public 
men or public measures. 

“ We here distinctly state, therefore, that it was from no desire whatever to 
point out the gentleman named, more particularly than any other individual 
similarly situated. Our objection was to the measure, and not to the man; 
to the system in general, as much as to the particular instance of it; and 
above all things our desire was rather to render service to the Government 
than to do injury to the person they had selected for the offices enumerated, 
by showing them (what might have escaped their attention) that there were 
objections to the union of such offices, which, according to our perception 
and reason, seemed insuperable, and that the duties described were in com- 
mon estimation likely to be considered incompatible, We thought we had 
taken such pains to separate the private and personal from the public and 
official character of the individual whose offices and duties were commented 
on, that no misapprehension could have arisen. Events have shown, how- 
ever, that the gentleman himself, as well as his friends, thought differently ; 
and we can now declare frankly, and with a clear conscience, that no one 
regrets more sincerely than we do that such a difference of opinion should 
exist as to what is private and personal, and what is public and official ; since 
to this mere difference of opinion the lives of both might have fallen a 
sacrifice, and the smiles of gladness that awaited each in the bosom of his 
family and friends, been turned into the tears of widowed and orphaned 
mourners. But there are considerations far higher than that of mere 
existence, even when this is blessed with all that can endear and adorn it ; 
and the parties have each only shown their disregard of what is but com- 
paratively valuable when put in competition with that which in their esti- 
mation is infinitely more so, 

« With regard to the main feature of tle whole case—th» right of every 
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individual in the community to comment freely on the conduct of public 
men, being amenable to the laws of his country for every violation of this 
right, and confining himself to public acts and public duties only—we hope 
we shall always be prepared to contend for that right, as we have hitherto 
done, whether the resistance to it originate in the arena of public contro- 
versy, inthe more secluded chambers of influence and authority, or in the 
open courts of that legal tribunal to which we are always ready respectfully 
to bow. Beyond these precincts we would not willingly carry its defence, 
and nothing but an overruling necessity and the impossibility of honourable 
compromise should ever lead us to pass them; but if such a necessity arises, 
our only reliance must be on the justice of our cause. We are moreover 
satisfied, that the public functionaries of every government (and we know of 
no good reason why those of India should form an exception) must stand 
higher and higher in public estimation, in proportion to their readiness to 
submit to that examination and scrutiny which is at once the source and the 
test of much of the public virtue that any where exists. Even the purity of 
private life is perhaps more owing to the vigilant watchfulness that every 
member of society exercises 0 + his associ: ites, and the moral influence of 
public opinion, than to the injt unctions of religion or the terror of the laws ; 
and in our opinion a much higher degree of influence must be exercised by 
that same public opinion when it is permitted to be freely expressed on all 
public acts, and to operate as the wholesome corrector of errors that have 
transpired, as well as the preventative of abuses which, but for its salutary 
restraint, might and no doubt would take place.” 


We put it to the good sense of the English public, whether there 
is in all this transaction any thing that warrants the criminal com- 
plexion given to it by Mr. Adam; or whether there is any thing in 
the whole proceeding of which Mr. Buckingham need be ashamed ? 


—We again repeat, that, but for the importance of repelling so 
odious and cruel an imputation as Mr. Adam has endeavoured to 
fix on Mr. Buckingham’s share of this transaction, we should never 
have reverted to the subject : but justice to the living is at least 
as important as respect for the dead. 

13. The thirteenth charge of misconduct on the part of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, as it stands on Mr. Adam’s list, is that of his having cha- 
racterized the resolutions and orders of Government for prohibiting 
the discussion of any particular subject, so long as they were con- 
fined to a “ private circular” of the Chief Secretary, as “ in point 
of fact and point of law mere waste paper.” The result has shown 
that in this expression Mr. Buckingham was right; for the Go- 
vernment of India, discovering this to be really the case, have 
since found it necessary to have these resolutions passed through 
the Supreme Court in Bengal, before they could be considered as 
of any value in point of law. From hence arose the effort made to 
get a law passed in India for licensing the press, which was hurried 
through the Court under a temporary Governor General, and while 
two of the Judges belonging to the Calcutta bench were absent, 
leaving a single Judge to preside on this important occasion ! 
On the argumentative part of this vital question, as to the unlaw- 
fulness of restraining the press in India by a licence, to be taken 
away at the pleasure of the Government, we shall say more here- 
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after; but in point of fact, the assertion that a mere “ private 
circular” could not acquire the force of law until registered under 
the legal sanction of the Supreme Court, was undeniably true, 
and is fully proved by the subsequent conduct of the very men who 
ventured on that occasion to call it in question, As this assertion, 
however, gave rise to a letter from the Chief Secretary, addressed 
to Mr. Buckingham, to which the latter replied at some length, 
the reader is referred for that correspondence to the APPENDIX, 
where the entire letter will be found, so as to render it unnecessary 
to do more than advert to it in this place. It was in this last letter 
Mr. Buckingham told the Government that their principal fune- 
ton) 

tionaries were known to write in the Indian John Bull, and to be 
the principal contributors of all the articles in that paper intended 
to defame and destroy his reputation : a charge which the Govern- 
ment neither did nor could deny. It was in this letter also that 
he made the request to be permitted to publish to the Indian 
community all the correspondence which had passed between 
the Government and himself, closing it with the following para- 
graph : 

“TI shall rely on his Lordship’s justice to permit the publication of the 
official correspondence in which 1 have been involved on the subject of the 
press, in order that no persons may henceforth plead ignorance as their ex- 
cuse for not conforming to the wishes now so clearly and finally expressed by 
Government. It is not only granted to my opponent, the Indian John Bull, 
to publish such portions of the letters of Government to me, as may suit his 
purpose of bringing my writings and character into disrepute ; but access is 
given him to all such documents sufficiently early to make them a subject of 
comment in his pages almost before they reach my hands, and certainly 
before I have been able to reply to them. Those who remember the avowed 
purpose for which that paper was established, to crush and annihilate the 
Calcutta Journal, those who know the manner in which it has been supplied 
with every mark of official countenance and protection, being made indeed 
the channel of information formerly confined to the Government Gazette, as 
well as a vehicle of the most angry denunciations of myself and my opinions, 
in letters written for its columns, and generally believed to have been penned 
by some among the highest functionaries of the state ; those to whom all this 
is notorious (and they include nearly the whole of the British community of 
India) will not wonder at the ungenerous exultation which the habitual con- 
tributors to that paper have already displayed at what they no doubt deem 
the immediate harbinger of my irrecoverable ruin. I only ask the common 
justice of being permitted to publish the correspondence and final decision of 
Government regarding the press, not only to satisfy the Indian public as to 
the impossibility of my further continuing to maintain the sentiments I so 
lately held, and as I thought justly, regarding the freedom of the Indian 
press; but also to escape the imputation of that “ gross disingenuousness” 
and “ mischievous suppression of fact, tending to betray others into penal 
error,” with which I should be justly chargeable if I concealed from others 
that which it is important for all men to know, who desire to conform to the 
wishes of those in authority, and who seek for explicit information as to what 
those wishes are, in order that they may more fully and effectually obey them, 
The Government, feeling that their decision is just, must be honoured by 
making it known ; and the most effectual way of closing for ever all plea of 
excuse from those who may in future pretend to doubt their intentions, will 
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be to place clearly and unequivocally before the world this explicit and final 
declaration of their expectations and command.” 

To this serious accusation, and to this reasonable request, no 
answer was ever returned by the Indian Government! The public 
of England will necessarily conclude, as the public of India have 
already done, that the accusation was unanswerable, and that the 
request could not be complied with, because it would show the 
Indian Government to be in the wrong. 

14. The last act, which sealed Mr. Buckingham’s fate, was the 
publication of an article in his Journal of the 8th of February, tend- 
ing to show the incongruous union of the duties of a Presbyterian 
parson and a stationer’s clerk, which had just been effected in the 
case of the Reverend Doctor Bryce, whose name is never once 
mentioned in Mr. Adam’s impartial Statement! This article, as 
giving rise to the last portion of the official correspondence, will 
be found at length in the AppENpIx, and need not be repeated 

5 b 

here. It was considered by all who read it at the time, and by 
most persons who have read it since, to be a light and good- 
humoured display of the difficulties to be encountered in any 
attempt to reconcile such discordant and conflicting duties, as 
those of an active and pious minister of the church—and a busy 
and zealous distributor of stationary to the East India Company’s 
servants in Bengal. Mr. Adam, however, in his accustomed tone 
of moderation, thus characterizes this harmless comment : 

“ During the remaining part of Lord Hastings’s administration, there ap- 
peared in almost every successive number some new attack on the measures 
and character of that nobleman, aud the same disposition to asscil with in- 
discriminate abuse every thing that did not square with Mr. Buckingham’s 
views and opinions, was evinced during the period that followed his Lordship’s 
departure from India. In the course of this direct and open defiance of the 
supreme local authority, Mr. Buckingham, in his Journal of the 8th of Fe- 
bruary last, published a paragraph animadverting on an appointment made 
by the Governor General in Council, in language so gross and insulting that 
the Governor General felt it an indispensable obligation of his public duty to 
bring the conduct of Mr. Buckingham distinctly under the notice of the 
Council Board, and to propose his expulsion from the country, as the ONLY 
effectual mode of putting an end to his mischievous career.” 


At every step of this examination we are tempted to exclaim, 
Were there no courts of law, no judges, no juries in India, to 
punish this “ hardened offender”? Was there no sense of honour 
or of right feeling in that enlightened and gentlemanly body of 
which the great mass of the public servants in India is composed, 
to withdraw their countenance and support from one who assailed 
with indiscriminate abuse every thing that did not square with his 
opinions? Alas! such abuse and such defiance existed nowhere 
but in the disordered brain of the Governor General, the only man 
in all India perhaps who could have given utterance to the slavish 
sentiment, that “ it is impossible to conceive a greater insult to a 
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Government than an attempt to defend what they have already 
visited with their displeasure.” If any man should doubt his in- 
‘apacity to judge arightly, or to call things by their proper names, 
let him look at the article on the Presbyterian Clerk of Stationary 
in the APPENDIX, and say whether there is any thing in the lan- 
guage of it that can justly be considered so gross and insulting 
as to render it an indispensable obligation on the part of the 
Governor General, to propose the forcible and immediate expul- 
sion of the writer from the country without a trial, a hearing, 
or a defence, as the oNLY mode of doing justice? If only one 
honest and disinterested man should decide in the affirmative, 
we shall think the Governor General worthy of our pity and for- 
giveness, rather than our blame. Mr, Adam proceeds : 

“Tt appeared very evident that Mr. Buckingham was acting on a sys- 
tematic plan, and trying the length which he and his abettors might go 
with safety in establishing an organized opposition to Government. The 
publication in question, on the recent appointment made by Government, 
could onty be regarded as an attempt on Mr. Buckingham’s part, to ascer- 
tain whether he might, under the existing Government, continue to take those 
liberties in which the forbearance of the late Governor Geveral enabled him 
to indulge. The necessity of repressing that spirit was manifest from all 
that had happened since the commencement of the Calcutta Journal, It 
was quite clear that if not stopped, the evil would extend to many other public 
acts, and to every branch of the service, and there appeared no other measure 
SO WELL calculated to stop it, as that proposed by the Governor General,” 


What is meant by an organized opposition proceeding from a 
single individual, without a partner, colleague, or assistant in his 
labour, is not easily understood ; but if the publication in question 
could only be regarded as an attempt of the description stated, 
would not any temporary governor, whose intentions were honest 
and just, have intimated, by some new order, immediately on the 
departure of his predecessor, what were his individual intentions 
with respect to the press, during the brief period that he might 
be expected to hold the reins of power? Would he not have 
said, “ Now, Sir, J am dictator; and as it is my determination 
to punish with immediate expulsion from the country whoever 
offends me during my rule, beware! and do not plead former pre- 
cedent as your excuse.” Such language would have been bold, 
but it would have been honest. Mr. Adam’s conduct was quite 
the reverse. It is true that the individuals who enjoyed his especial 
favour, made no scruple of asserting, that Mr. Buckingham’s stay 
in India would now be very short, as Mr. Adam had made up his 
mind on that subject; but no intimation whatever was given 
through any official channel of any change intended in the mea- 
sures to be pursued towards the press ; from an apprehension, no 
doubt, that they might lead either to extreme caution, or a tem- 
porary suspension of Mr. Buckingham’s labours, during the ex- 
pected interregnum, by which the victim marked out for punish- 
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ment might possibly have escaped. As if alarmed, however, at 
the consequences of his own deed, and anxious to deprecate the 
indignation which it is likely to excite in the breasts of all who 
van feel for the injuries unjustly inflicted on another, Mr. Adam 
proceeds to palliate his conduct in the following strain : 

“The removal of Mr. Buckingham from the country will not seem, to those 
who take a comprehensive view of the subject, to be a measure of severity dis- 
proportionate to the offence. If the publication in question had been an insu- 
lated act, or ascribable to inadvertence or want of due appreciation of the 
consequences, that supposition might be admitted ; but viewing it as it must 
be viewed, in the light of a deliberate and advised insult to the authority of 
Government, and bearing in mind the numerous recorded instances of par- 
doned offences, and the re peate d warnings given to Mr, Buckingham of the 
consequences of his persisting in his course of opposition and de fiance, it 
will be admitted that the objection loses al/ its force. Besides, EXPULSION IS 
THE ONLY MODE OF PUNISHMENT WITH WHICH THE LEGISLATURE HAS 
ARMED THE GOVERNMENT AGAINST SUCH ASSAULTS ON ITS DIGNITY AND 
AUTHORITY, and the Governor General conceived that in proposing to exer- 
cise that power in the instance here alluded to, he was using it strictly asa 
shield, and not as a weapon of offence.” 

For what purpose, then, we must ask again, were courts of 
justice established in India? For what purpose were king’s 
judges sent owit to administer the laws? ‘To what end and in- 
tention were charters given, authorizing the formation of juries 
and other legal instruments of justice in India?) Were they not 
intended to try men for their offences before they were con- 
demned? Mr. Adam, whose father is at present one of the 
highest law officers in Scotland, whose brothers are also legal 
men, and whose whole family are whigs ! cannot surely think that 
any of his friends in England will countenance such a ‘ deliberate 
insult” (to use his own favourite phraseology) on the law as this. 
Expulsion is not the only mode of punishment, and no one knows 
this better than Mr. Adam himself; for if it were, the Govern- 
ment of India would be weak indeed. Expulsion cannot be en- 
forced on any native of the country, however abject, however 
criminal he may be ; expulsion cannot be enforced even on any 
foreigner belonging ‘ a country at peace with England. No! 
this enviable distinction is reserved for Englishmen alone, the 
only persons who cannot visit their country’s possessions in India 
without the permission of the East India Company; and, con- 
sequently, the only persons in whom it is considered a crime not 
to possess that permission, from whom it may be taken away at 
the mere will and pleasure of the Governor for the time being, 
leaving the helpless individual subject to banishment and ruin for 
not possessing a paper of which he is forcibly and without due 
cause deprived!! Mr. Adam could not say that expulsion is the 
only power EXERCISED by an Indian Governor for repressing 
what he is pleased to term mischievous publications. Did not 
Lord Wellesley assume the power of putting the press under 
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a censorship? and can Mr. Adam, in the delirium of his sud- 
den elevation, forget that he himself filled that odious office of 
a censor on a British press for years, during the period that 
he was Chief Secretary to Lord Hastings, before its abolition 
in August, 1818?—Has not the Legislature vested this power 
in an Indian Governor? We say it has not; but Mr. Adam 
cannot dare to agree with us, without admitting (what is unde- 
niable indeed, but what at the same time condemns him and 
all other censors of a British press,) that those who imposed 
such censorships, and those who exercised them, acted illegally. 
Again, we say, expulsion is not the only power possessed and 
exercised by the Indian Government over the press. Does 
Mr. Adam, in the blindness of his exaltation, already forget, 
that immediately after his expulsion of Mr. Buckingham, and 
while the very sheets of his apologetic pamphlet were wet from 
under his hand, he framed an odious regulation for putting every 
press in Bengal, British, foreign, and native, under a licence, to be 
granted or withheld at the pleasure of the Government, and 
authorizing bye-laws for imposing fine and imprisonment on all 
who dared to print, sell, lend, or even read any publication pro- 
hibited by the wisdom of the rulers of this happy country? Will 
he say that the Legislature has armed the Indian Government 
with tus power also? We contend that it has not, and that he 
and all his counsellors, with the judge who sanctioned such a 


regulation, would, in other times, have been impeached in Par- 
liament for giving the solemn sanction of the law to that which 
is not only unjust, but d/egal, and as clearly repugnant to the 


laws of the realm as any thing can well be. If “ expulsion” 


were “ the only mode of punishment with which the Legislature 
has armed the Government against such assaults on its dignity 
and authority” as comments through the press, (and Mr. Adam 
says it is,) upon what possible ground could he have attempted, 
not merely to assume a power beyond the law on the plea of 
necessity, but to put forth with all the sanction of the law a power 
more fearful still, as extending its baleful influence over all those 
classes who were hitherto exempt from expulsion, and liable only 
to that “trial by jury,” which is the great safeguard of our 
rights; and which Mr. Adam has the honour of being the first 
man in India to propose a law for destroying and making void? 
The hypocritical professions of meekness and gentleness in what 
follows, will put Mr. Adam’s character in a clearer light still : 

“ It cannot be supposed that the Governor General could have any dispo- 
sition to adopt a measure of unnecessary severity against any individual, how- 
ever culpable, and circumstanced as he then was, his inclination Must have 
been, that the probably short period of his administration should not be 
marked by any unusual exertion of authority. But in a clear case of ex- 


pediency, it was incumbent on him not to shrink from the exercise of a power 
which he had on more than one eccasion pressed the late Governor General to use 
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for the public good ; nor would he submit to compromise€ the public interests 
by sanctioning the unrestrained indulgence of a spirit, which must produce 
the most extensive evil, or by suffering the Government to be defied and 
insulted with impunity, while /e was at its head. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, the Governor General proposed, in conformity to the intimations 
repeatedly made to Mr. Buckingham, to withdraw his licence for residing in 
India, which proposition was unanimously approved of by the Board, and 
the provisions of the law applicable to such cases were put in force against 
Mr. Buckingham accordingly.” . . . . . . 

“This is a plain narrative of facts as connected with the conduct of 
Mr. Buckingham at this Presidency as an editor of a newspaper, and of the 
steps he took from time to time to render himself in that capacity wholly inde- 
pendent of the Government, With reference to the particular act of re- 
moving him from India, it is hardly necessary to repeat, that it has not beer 
occasioned by one or two instances of contumacy, but has been rorcep upon 
Government after /ong forbearance, by his systematic disregard of the regu- 
lations of Government, and open defiance of its orders. It was quite evident 
that he was resolved to bring the matter to issue, and that further toleration 
would have been a virtual acknowledgment of the inability of Government 
to curb him. He has artfully endeavoured to make it appear that the punish- 
ment was applied for the single publication of the 8th February, but that 
perversion of the truth admits of easy exposure by a simple reference to the 
facts, which have been found faithfully detailed in the preceding statement. 

“ The unimportant nature of the appointment referred to in Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s publication of the 8th of February, and the intrinsic absurdity of the 
remarks themselves, can in no degree affect the question of his expulsion, nor 
are the merits of the arrangement itself in any respect involved in the present 
consideration. The Governor General’s objection was, as on a former oc- 
casion, to the assumption by an editor of a newspaper of the privilege of 
sitting in judgment on the acts of Government, and bringing public measures 
and the conduct of public men, as well as the conduct ot private individuals, 
before the bar of what Mr. Buckingham and his associates miscadl public 
opinion,” 

Be it so. Let the people of England judge whether there was 
any unnecessary severity or not in this case; let them determine 
whether the Governor General’s inclinations must have been on the 
side of forbearance and mercy, or on those of vengeance as prompt 
as it was uncalled for; let them decide whether a Governor occu- 
pying the seat of power for a few days could have any moral or even 
legal right to pass judgment on acts done when he was a subor- 
dinate servant of the Government, and passed by as undeserving 
of more than a reprimand by his lord and master; whether, in 
short, he could, in justice, have any right whatever to look beyond 
the single and only publication which took place while he sat in 
the judgment-seat. We do not fear the result. If, however, as 
Mr. Adam states, the “ appointment” commented on was of an 
“ unimportant nature,” and the remarks full of “ intrinsic ab- 
surdity;” if, as he further asserts, they could in “ no degree 

F : us ae . ” OE ae 
affect the question of Mr. Buckingham’s expulsion,” and “ were 
not in any respect involved in that consideration,” how happened 
it that this “ single publication of the 8th of February” was the 
only one specifically alleged as the cause of that expulsion in the 
official letter which conveyed to Mr, Buckingham the first intelli- 
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gence of this measure being resolved on? Does Mr. Adam repent 
him of his folly, and wish to make it appear that it was for other 
and earlier deeds, far surpassing in magnitude and importance this 
last “ absurd” and “ unimportant” matter? Alas! it is too late: 
he himself has officially alleged that this single publication was 
sufficient to justify all the awful consequences that have resulted 
from it, and he cannot now blot out a line from the record ! 

For the offence of pointing out the improper union of duties 
ina public servant, who held an office contrary to the duties of his 
sacred profession, contrary to the regulations of the East India 
Company, who have since, it is said, ordered his dismissal from 
this employment, and contrary to the interests of the public ser- 
vice, Mr. Adam has thought fit to visit an untried and innocent 
man with exile from his friends, his property, his connexions, and 
his lawful pursuits; to involve him in an endless train of evils 
resulting from such a destruction of all his dearest hopes; and, 
worse than all, to inflict a curse upon a whole country, by fetter- 
ing the honest expressions of thought and opinion, and degrading 
the press of India below the lowest depth to which it had ever 
before descended, inasmuch as the present law for licensing that 
press is worse than a censorship a thousand times. It would 
require the pen of Burke to paint these enormities in the colours 
in which they deserve to be exhibited. We content ourselves, 


however, with a plain narrative of the facts on which this ques- 


tion of the Indian press is founded; and having brought up our 
comment to that portion of the Governor General’s Appeal to 
Public Opinion in India where the enumeration of the several 
charges against Mr. Buckingham ends, we shall reserve an exa- 
mination of the arguments on which he endeavours to prove the 
incompatibility of a free press with good government in India, for 
our succeeding Number. 

We have met this Appeal with no more freedom of expression 
than Mr. Adam himself uses towards the object of his alarm and 
the victim of his power; and following the Christian maxim of 
doing unto others as we would they should do unto us, we have 
gone into the inquiry with a candid search after truth, fully im- 
pressed with the importance of exhibiting in its true light all 
the bearings of a question, on which the improvement and hap~ 
piness of millions of human beings may be said to depend. 

In concluding this long article on a question that may by some 
be regarded as too personal in many of its details, we beg to repeat 
that it is our wish to attach importance only to the principles in- 
volved in the transaction ; and to contend for the advantage of that 
** publicity and censure” on the acts of Government, which is justly 
regarded by the historian of India, from whom we have taken our 
motto, as the grand remedy for all its defects. 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 


No. 1.— Turkey. 


THERE is less practical wisdom in the affairs of government than 

‘an easily be believed, and more especially in that kind of govern- 
ment which in all ages has prevailed among the Asiatic nations. 
Custom and antiquity are man’s chief idols. They direct the 
stream of his affairs, and go on “ conquering and to conquer:” 
the weak bow down before them through fear; and those who 
pride themselves upon their knowledge and speculative principles, 
through an over-refined policy, which is startled at the aspect of 
novelty. Man’s moral atmosphere, indeed, is obscured by a thick 
mist ; those only who stand on the highest eminences of wisdom, 
where it does not reach, being able to see to any distance around 
them :—the mass are moles who work their way in the dark. In 
enlightened countries this does not, it is imagined, take place, 
because the spread of literature carries about into every hole and 
corner the key of the arts and sciences of life. ‘The poor have 
politics preachéd unto them. But is it very often honestly done ? 
And do they use this key to unlock the treasures it can open, 
never suffering it to rust in their keeping? Men gain less by 
creating multiplicity of means, than by turning the unbroken 
efforts of the mind into one constant direction. The other more 
easy paths of literature have drained off in modern Europe those 
energies of the imagination, which, in ancient Greece and Rome, 
used to run undivided into the channel of political study. Bad 
governments undoubtedly find their account in this; for the men 
who might otherwise become severe censors of their conduct, the 
more dreaded as censuring with wisdom and integrity, in the pre- 
sent order of things, dwindle their efforts down to criticism and 
the chit-chat and idle gossip of letters. In the plenitude of this 
taste, they regard a fond looking back to the legislative studies of 
antiquity as a strong indication of hebetude of understanding—as 
a mark of unfitness to live and make a figure among contemporary 
merit. The Asiatics have follies equivalent to this. Their dis- 
putes about religion, perpetuated by habit and idleness, and fos- 
tered possibly in secret by the government, carry off those cor- 
roding humours which in tyrannies devour the meditative and un- 
communicating heart. It is necessary in all states that men should 
have some “scape-goat” of a subject, upon which may be laid at 
the same time the excess of their own ill passions, and the over- 
sights, incapacities, and real wickedness of their rulers. The 
Orientals have in Destiny a most convenient theme. It answers 
the end of an Opposition in Europe. All evils are invented or 
created by it. You can put no case in which this universal 
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meddler will not have a finger. It at once causes and solves all 
mischiefs and all errors. 

The grand feature of all Asiatic governments, excepting those 
perhaps of Arabia, is naked despotism; the great spring of every 
movement, physical force. This is the true cause of the feeble 
interest we take in their histories, compared with those of Greece 
and Rome. Actions are not seasoned, and refined from the dross 
of the passions, by the exquisite infusion of intellect and sen- 
timent : what is done appears to be the rough coarse manufacture 
of flesh and blood. There is not observable that fine and con- 
stant dependence of one event upon another, inducing a sense of 
order and connexion, which we find in the affairs of free states. 
There is a feeling of degradation impressed upon the mind that is 
highly painful; man seeming a base animal, and contempt extin- 
guishing sympathy. It seems not so much in fact the history of 
any state, as of some twenty or thirty men who act their follies in 
rotation. It is something to see tyranny pushed to the use of 
cunning and circumventing policy, to see it bear about its power 
sheathed and hidden, for these are evidences of some remains of 
dignity in the objects of its oppression, and a kind of acknow- 
ledgment of its own baseness. There is none of this veiling and 
delicacy in Asia. Power walks abroad with unabashed front, and 
sways by nods and smiles. 

But as this principle has its differences, and is by various causes 
modified in the several countries of the East,it is proposed in these 
Essays to mark the phases of this changing planet, and to show 
how, during some of the interlunations, its influence might be 
eluded. It is far from being intended, however, to sketch the 
mechanical construction of each government, (such labour would 
be both dry and unnecessary,) or to follow the theoretical clue of 
any former writer, through the windings of so extensive a labyrinth. 
What seems desirable is a rapid glance at the inner principles of 
the Oriental Despotisms, which may serve as an induction of a more 
earnest study of institutions by which the happiness of the human 
race is so materially affected. We will be guided, in setting forth 
on this journey, by proximity, and begin with that state which lies 
nearest home. 

The Ottoman empire, owing to its present contest with the 
Greeks, and the probable designs of Russia, has obtained more 
consideration from the people of Europe than any other Eastern 
country. It will be the less necessary, therefore, to enter into 
any lengthened details respecting it. It is one of those political 
machines which appear most loosely and inartificially joined 
together. It has neither the prejudice of high antiquity, nor of 
a flattering aspect in its favour. It is not moved by involved 
and hidden springs. It is a bald and ill-favoured despotism. 
Surrounded by commercial, or laborious and rural nations, it 
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lies like a nest of boorish wasps, born to sting and eat. With 
a public revenue constantly going to decay, inferior even to 
what is collected for the Sultan alone; with an army of men 
ignorant of modern tactics; with statesmen incapable of poli- 
tical science, how has it subsisted?—Through two causes. The 
first, the jealousy of European potentates, who, like the Roman 
cardinals, when they feel themselves too weak to reach the pon- 
tificate, place some old man upon the throne that they may have 
a longer period to strengthen their pretensions, have left this in- 
firm shadow of a state to keep the eyes of mankind from the 
germes of their policy, till they shall be able to despise oppo- 
sition. Conjunctures have put off the fulfilment of these hopes 
from time to time; but political hopes are not easily blasted: 
like the tannen,* they will flourish on the bare rock, The second, 
which forms a strong counter-check to its many evil qualities, is 
the rooted prejudice of an old and widely venerated religion, 
This keeps up in every nook of the empire the leaven of obedience, 
by diffusing that awe for the sovereign which renders the human 
heart, in the hands of tolerable policy, so apt and manageable a 
machine. Were this awe once removed, or diminished in any 
very sensible degree, the Sultan’s power would be at an end. 
His tenure is chiefly strong, inasmuch as he is supposed to be the 
lieutenant of the Prophet, the shadow of God. ‘To introduce a 
new religion would be to dethrone him; for he lives through the 
ignorance of his slaves, and not in defiance of the knowledge 
they possess. 

In Turkey those who suffer death by command of the prince are 
esteemed martyrs ; and on the arrival of the imperial order con- 
demning any one to the bowstring, his wives and children, and all 
those most dear to him, hasten, in case he should design escape, to 
give him up to punishment: for from that time he is looked upon 
as a person excommunicated, whom it would be profanation to 
succour, or admit to any intercourse.—“ Les préjugés de la super- 
stition sont supérieurs 4 tous les autres préjugés, et ses raisons 4 
toutes les autres raisons.” It is from facts of this kind that we 
must gather the spirit of a tyranny, and not from its acknowledged 
maxims and scheme ef governing. The former show its principles 
in action: the latter, the disguise of those principles in the unworn 





* A species of pine on the Alps. 

t ** On sait que le Sulthan Othman s’¢tant dispensé dé paroitre 4 la mosquée un 
vendredi, ne put calmer le peuple qu’en se déterminant A se rendre la semaine 
d’ensuite en cérémonie A Sainte-Sophie, malgré l'état de foiblesse et de langueur 
ot lavoit réduit la maladie. Ce prince a son retour déja chancelant sur son 
cheval, et seutenu par les gens de pied qui l’environnoient, perdit connoissance 
entre les deux portes qui séparent les cours du sérail ; on lui jeta un schale sur 
da téte, et il mourut quelques instans apres avoir été transporté dans ses appar- 
temens. Le despotisme des Sulthans est donc au-dessous du despotisme du 
peuple ou de l’usage,”"—CAsTELLAN, 
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gloss of theory. This superstitious slavery carries the dissociating 
principle into the bosom of families, and causes them to hold 
lightly those comforts and affections, which in other countries 
make up the sum of the happiness of life. Such a disconnecting 
sause, holding the elements of society in constant fusion, as it 
were, and never suffering them to cool down into that graceful 
and solid mass which constitutes a state, must kee} civilization and 
industry ever at bay: Upon the natural distrust and selfishness of 
men, there is superinduced by this means an additional crust of 
unconfiding fear, which hardens the heart against the milder cha- 
rities of life, and keeps man perpetually in the precincts of the 
savage state. Added to this is the fact of the Sultan’s being 
every man’s heir. There is no such thing in the whole Turkish 
empire as real inheritance ; for what descends from father to child 
only by permission, or through the payment of a species of bribe, 
(101. per cent.) cannot by any means be so considered, The 
Sultan, by thus turning off the water from the family tree, effec- 
tually prevents its reaching an inconvenient size. ‘This practice 
produces a kind of equality which tyranny contemplates w'th 
satisfaction: it is an equality of misery and uncertainty. It is 
towards the Sultan’s treasury that all the little streams of wealth 
in the state flow, and there they are absorbed and transmuted into 
the means of fresh tyranny. 

There is in all despotisms a strong tendency to simplicity. Pure 
will, unmitigated by any shadow of reason, is sought to be made 
the sole principle of action and rule of obedience. In Turkey the 
Grand Vizier is the express image of the Sultan, and to be equally 
idolized. The next in order transmits the electrical shock of 
power to the one following, and so on to the extremity of the line. 
Commonly, indeed, the Vizier is the real sovereign: he possesses 
almost unlimited power, and exercises it harshly, the Sultan lying 
perdu in his harem, to be produced on extraordinary occasions. 
In time of war it is the Vizier who holds the divan. He deter- 
mines on war and peace, on alliances and treaties, on the life or 
death of every man in the state, except a few Pashas and the 
soldiers. Were this minister a man fitted by a political education 
to look properly to affairs of state, less disorderly doubtless would 
be the proceedings of the government. But there is no such thing 
as political education in Turkey. The whole knowledge of the 
Turks consists of a few me agre ‘maxims yoked to a short and im- 
perfect experience. But learning is the lock, ad experience the 
key of all education. They get hold of the key, but have nothing 
to open. Their minds are a blank vr a sadly blotted page. Ig- 
norance, which secures the perpetuity of tyranny, makes it also a 
beastly and uncertain possession to individuals. But even such a 
state can go on from bad to worse. The first fourteen Sultans re- 
ceived the sceptre in regular succession of son to father, during a 
Orient. Herald, Vol. 1, M 
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space of three hundred years, (from 1300 to 1608,) and some of 
their reigns were of considerable length. From that period, how- 
ever, massacre entered the imperial palace, and the relations and 
children of the rulers became obnoxious to every species of cruelty 
from the hands of each other. ‘This must be some consolation to 
their subjects. 

No government can be other than retrogressive in respect to its 
moral operation, in which knowledge does not.keep pace with the 
innovations of time. The rude policy of the Othmans and the 
Orkhans was suflicient to regulate the affairs of a warlike people, 
every member of which, from the nature of their livelihood, was 
led to pay especial attention to the manners and concerns of his 
own family. For nature has made political prudence to be the 
effect of much experience, and some little reflection; and thus, 
while in constant action, every Turk arrived at a sufficient portion 
of it for his own guidance. But when conquest had placed the 
nation in a state of repose, when the ship had made its way through 
rocks and shallows into open sea, these unskilful mariners betook 
themselves to sleep, as if afterwards the winds and waves would 
be sufficient to keep her in her course. They seem now as if just 
awakened from-such a trance, wondering at the civilization and 
advanced state of the world around them. It was unfortunate 
that the countries which the Ottoman arms subdued were little less 
ignorant than their conquerors: the latter might otherwise have 
been civilized. As it is, “ they seem,”’ to use the words of M. de 
Bonnald, “ no other than a horde of barbarians encamped on the 
frontiers of civilized Europe, who, in order to retire, have only to 
strike their tents and pass over into Asia.’ The Romans, who 
were at first a coarse and fierce nation, though not unendued with 
a keen prudence, might have played in the ancient world the part 
which the Turks have performed in the modern, had it not been 
for the arts of Greece. But the Ottomans found no civilizing arts 
in Constantinople. Theological controversies, and a narrow and 
impotent policy, had reduced the Byzantine Greeks to a nation of 
quibblers and mystics, who had nothing in their character that 
could give rise to one admiring sentiment in their conquerors. — It 
must be confessed likewise that there was very little in any of 
those European institutions, which could come under their notice 
at the time in which they might have been disposed for innovation, 
that was of a nature to give them any very considerable political 
light. Their own government appeared as wise as any other. 
The germes of high improvement had been sown, it is true, in 
many European nations; but the plants had not at that time shot 
up above the surface of old manners and prejudices. Learning 
itself was trifling, and there was no philosophy. It was pardon- 
able, therefore, for these Tartars to sit down in voluptuousness 
within the palings of their religion and ancient fame, not foreseeing 
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that they were to crumble away in the shadow of that very power 
which their mertia created. There is no antidote against tyranny 
but knowledge ; and that not a knowledge of literature, or of the 
mere elegant and useful arts, but of politics as a science resting 
upon the basis of history. How many nations have we seen ene 
slaved, which a moderate tincture of political knowledge would 
have saved! Men are for ever preaching of the ingratitude of 
the ancient republics ; but we will be bold to utter it as a political 
truth—there is no propensity of his heart which man ought so 
‘arefully to watch over in a free state, as a disposition to publie 
gratitude. Good men are satisfied with doing good. ‘Those who 
are for ever on the look-out for expressions of public gratitude, 
have a secret leaning towards tyranny. They foster the failings 
of the public, and, that they may the easier bend them to their 
purposes, dignify them with the name of gratitude.* This is a 
suspicious conduct. In proportion as men are ignorant are they 
susceptible of this public failing, and therefore is it, that knows 
ledge is the sole antidote against tyranny. 

The Koran is a bad source of legislation, not so much that the 
designs of Mohammed were bad, as because he was incapable of 
forming true designs for the amelioration of the race of man. His 
imagination was fiery and inventive, but in this respect it was bare 
ren as an Egyptian cloud; and besides being totally absorbed in 
schemes of conquest and deception, he appears not to have pos- 
sessed the true legislative spirit. It is not enough to bind men 
together: they must gain by being so bound. ‘To produce gain to 
a people is not so much to fill its hands with gifts, as to put it in a 
train of improvement; and to make this distinction, and to act 
upon it, a man must possess something of Chalcas’s spirit, 


- - - - - -** Whose comprehensive view 
The past, the present, and the future knew.’ 


’ 


It is no hyperbole to say, that a legislator should be versed in 
the future ; for if he cannot go on with his principles for a certain 
distance, and see to what they will lead those who are to be guided 
by them, he is unfit for his task. 

“Now the Turks have never had any legislator, but have lived 
upon the shifts and provisions of chance. ‘They are therefore an 
ignorant and unimprovable people ; for no nation can ever become 
wise, or great, or capable of greatness, that has not been modelled 
by a great legislator. Their natural fate is to sink into “ the dust 
and powder of individuality, and be scattered to all the winds of 
heaven.” 








* In a republic, where every man exercises part of the sovereign power, and is 
therefore personally interested, there should be uo such thing as public gratitude 
looked for. As in partnerships, the exertions of any particular person engaged 
do not call for the gratitude of the other persons of the firm: he is actuated, 
as they are, by a sense of gain. 


























ON THE DIFFICULTIES OF STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA, 
BY THE RED SEA. 





Tue constant and increasing intercourse between Great Britain 
and her Eastern Empire, must render every scheme proposed for 
improving the mode of that intercourse particularly deserving at- 
tention. We have, therefore, examined the project of steam na- 
vigation from England to India with the care which its importance 
demands ; and shall state briefly the result of our conviction. 

The earliest printed notice that we have seen on this subject, 
is the Prospectus of a plan for going by steam-boats through the 
Mediterranean to El-Arish, on the borders of the Egyptian Desert, 
crossing the Isthmus of Suez on camels, going down the Red Sea, 
touching at Mocha and Socotra, and from thence across the Ara- 
bian Ocean to Cochin, Trincomalee and Caleutta. The writer of 
the Prospectus in question is well known to us; attd we believe 
few persons are better qualified, either by intelligence or activity, 
for carrying such a plan into execution. But notwithstanding our 
estimate of his enterprise and ability, we perceive difficulties in the 
way of its successful accomplishment, which we are persuaded will 
not be easily overcome. 

It is unnecessary, as the writer justly observes, to dwell on the 
efficiency of steam-vessels to encounter severe gales in open seas 5 
and superfluous to demonstrate that which is  self-ev ident —the 
great advantage to all parties of a speedy communication with our 
Asiatic dominions. Its practicability, under existing circumstances, 
then remains to be the principal point of inquiry; and of this we 
shall not only venture to express our doubts, but proceed to state 
the grounds on which we entertain them. 

With the same ease as passengers are now conveyed from Fal- 
mouth to Gibraltar in steam-vessels, they might be conveyed from 
thence to Malta; and although the expense of fuel would increase 
by its heavy freight, the higher the ship should ascend the Mediter- 
ranean, yet, as far as the port of El-Arish, which is chosen by the 
writer of the plan for the place of debarkation, all would be quite 
practicable, From this point, however, the difficulties which 
oppose the success of this undertaking would commence. 

In the first place, El-Arish, being seated just on the limits of the 
Desert which divides Egypt from Syria, is a frequent point of con- 
tention between the respective governors of these adjoining coun- 
tries; and, from that cause, is in a constant state of insecurity : 
added to which, it is so easily accessible to the Arabs of the Desert, 
on all sides but the north-w est, immediately facing the sea, that it 
would be in perpetual-danger of being pillaged by the Bedouin 
tribes, without their encountering much risk of opposition or pur- 
suit from the Egyptians or Syrians, whichever might happen to 
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possess the place. The only way in which this evil could be met, 
would be by having an English garrison there; but there are two 
great obstacles to such a remedy,—first, the political impractica- 
bility of such a military occupation without an invasion of the 
territorial rights of the ‘Turks; and next the inadequacy of any 
profit, derived from the conveyance of passengers by that route, to 
maintain the necessary estab lishment of a protecting force. 

The journey across the Desert from El-Arish to Suez, being one 
hundred and twenty miles over a deep and yielding sand, could not 
be performed in less than a week, —the assembling of the caravan, 
and the providing of the fresh water necessary for its subsistence by 
the way, being considered. Independently of the great expense of 
such a mode of transport for persons and baggage, they would each 
be exposed to all the evils of an unprotected state during the whole 
of that period, If the Pasha of Egypt were known to derive any 
considerable benefit from the tribute collected at El-Arish, for the 
protection of caravans going from thence to Suez, it would imme- 
diately excite the cupidity of the Pashas of Syria, who might easily 
take it from their rival; and the inevitable consequence of such 
contests for this border-port would be, fresh demands on the purses 
of the passengers who might land there, in order to convert this 
convenience of transit into a source of immediate gain. Nor would 
the evil end here: for the Desert-tribes that encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of this Isthmus, as frequently contend for the sovereignty 
of the sandy wastes, as the pashas do for the possession of more 
settled territories. When plans of attack are formed, they assem- 
ble too from all quarters, and frequently lay aside their immediate 
hostility to each other, in order to bear down with united force upon 
those whom they may have marked for plunder. 

To meet all these combined obstacles would require either a 
military occupation of the whole Isthmus frem sea to sea, by a Bri- 
tish force, which it would not be in the power of private merchants 
to command; or a specific fund set aside, to pay largely for the 
protection of the party which might happen to be the strongest on 
the spot, a contingency which it would require more than the pro- 
fits of such a speculation to cover. 

Supposing these obstacles entirely overcome, which is granted, 
however, more for the sake of proceeding i in the investigation, than 
from a belief that they can be overcome on such terms as it would 
suit private individuals to pay,—new difficulties would await the 
passengers on arriving at Suez. At that most miserable of all the 
ports in the world, there is not a drop of fresh water which an 
European could drink, unless mixed with some strong or spirituous 
beverage ; scarcely any fresh meat; and not a vegetable or fruit 
to be had for any sum, there being no tree, or even a blade of ver- 
dure to be seen for miles around it. There is not a single dwelling 
in which any person could pass a day with comfort; and short as 
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the stay might be here, it would be necessary to inhabit the tents 
that were used for shelter in the Desert, until the moment of 
embarkation ; which, however, could not take place, until the new 
exactions, certain to be levied here, whatever amount might have 
been paid at El-Arish, were complied with. 

The next difficulty is greater still—the securing a supply of fuel. 
It does not seem to have entered into the writer’s c: ulculation, that 
not a single ton of fuel suited to steam-navigation is to be procured 
at any one of the stations fixed on by him between London and 
Calcutta. We have shown that this article may be sent from Eng- 
land to Gibraltar, Malta, and El-Arish, though at a great expense 
of freight, and with slender hopes of cargo in return. But the 
transport of coals across the Isthmus of Suez on the backs of 
camels, with insurance from plunder by the way, would so enhance 
this expense as to form an almost insurmountable obstacle to their 
conveyance. The only way, therefore, in which coals could be 
brought to Suez, would be in ships sent expressly with them from 
Calcutta; and taking into account the expense of such a mode of 
supply, with the number of ships required to furnish the several 
depéts of Suez, Mocha, Socotra, Cochin, and Trincomalee, all of 
which places are destitute of coal, and could only be supplied with 
it from London or Calcutta; with the impossibility of finding any 
return-cargoes for such ships, thus subjecting the fuel to the cost of 
double freight, interest of capital embarked, and a heavy insurance 
from the innumerable dangers of the navigation, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the expense would be such as to swallow up 
even the most extravagant prices that could be paid for passages 
by this route. 

Granting, however, again,—which we still do for the sake of pro- 
ceeding, rather than from really conceding this point—that these 
difficulties were entirely overcome, and that by the employment of 
a fleet of Indian colliers, the several stations named on the other 
side of the Isthmus of Suez, were amply supplied with as much 
fuel as could be desired; the greatest obstacle of all remains un- 
mentioned—it is the state of insecurity in which property is placed 
in the stations in question, and the impossibility of protecting it 
in the intervals between each succeeding trip, without the main- 
tenance at each station of a force that no private merchants could 
keep up. At Suez, possibly, the influence of the Egyptian Pasha 
might command protection; but even he would require to be 
largely paid for this: and whenever he chose to impose a new 
exaction, or to order any new arrangements that his caprice might 
dictate, he would always have it in his power, by seizing on the 
depdt of fuel, to force the parties dependent on this for their pro- 
gress to surrender. At Mocha this difficulty would again occur 5 
there a new and entirely different government would make its own 
exactions, and enforce them by a similar power, And at Socotra, 
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where neither the Turks nor the Arabs command, existing engage- 
ments with these would weigh nothing in the scale, as the negroes 
of that island would make new laws, and enforce them by such 
means as might best suit their purpose. 

Those who know the character of the several people here spoken 
of, will not accuse us of exaggeration when we state, that with all 
of them the desire of gain is such an ungovernable passion, that 
they can resist no temptation which may offer for its indulgence. 
What then can present a stronger temptation than their several 
towns or ports being made the depdts for the safe-keeping of a 
material indispensable to the progress of vessels, on board of which 
are persons so impatient to proceed on their way, that they can 
demand from them the payment of any sum they choose to name, 
when detention for an indefinite period is placed as the punishment 
of refusal to comply with such demand? In many of the ports 
of the Arabs, as well as in those of Siam, Japan, and other eastern 
countries, when the ship of a strange nation arrives in their waters, 
they have the rudder unhung and taken on shore, where it is safely 
lodged in the custody of the officers of government, and released 
only on such conditions as the government thinks fit to impose. 
The fuel of a steam-vessel is in importance exactly like the rudder 
of the ship navigated by sails: and whoever has the keeping of that 
is in entire possession of the vessel herself. When attacks are 
made on ships navigated by sails, in order to arrest them in the 
course of their voyage, whether by pirates or open enemies, these 
can be repelled by the arms and exertions of those on board. But 
an embargo laid on steam-vessels by withholding their supply of 
fuel, is the most effectual that can be imagined, and places them 
entirely at the mercy of those who have the custody of that indis- 
pensable material. 

Nothing, therefore, but a national occupation of the entire line 
of stations from El-Arish in the Mediterranean to Socotra beyond 
the Red Sea, would enable any plan for a steam-navigation to 
India, by that route, to be carried inte effect: even were all other 
obstacles to its suecess removed. And if we add to this, another 
very important hindrance to speedy progress, which seems entirely 
to have escaped the observation of the enterprising author of the 
project we have examined, namely, the great frequency of plague 
in Egypt, and the certainty of being subjected to quarantine both 
in England and India, we think we shall be fully borne out in 
saying, that however desirable such a speedy communication may 
be, it is not likely under existing circumstances, or until the ob- 
stacles we have enumerated shall be removed, to be carried into 
effect. We say this, however, without wishing to detract, in the 
slightest degree, from the personal or professional merits of the 
gentleman whose project we have thus freely examined, 
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ON THE INJUSTICE HITHERTO DONE TO THE MERITS OF 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


Europeans seem still to entertain erroneous notions of Eastern 
Literature, and these can only be removed by able translations. 
Hitherto almost all the versions of Oriental beoks which we pos- 
sess, have displayed a vicious and uncertain orthography in respect 
to Asiatic names, and a literal rendering of idiomatic phrases, 
which is quite unpardonable. A language like ours, which has 
been refined and enlarged by the ‘labours of so many illustrious 
writers, and kept open a constant path for the influx of terms 
generated from the Greek and Latin, must unquestionably be 
copious enough to find within itself a sufficiency to express all the 
ideas of the Kast. The longest periphrasis, however, is better 
than a new word that can never look of a piece with the body of 
the language ; for the mind is averse to making additions to its 
vocabulary. From this conviction it was that the ancient Greeks 
constantly hellenized all foreign names. ‘They were possessed by 
a delicate watchfulness over the purity of their native tongue ; and 
were aware how dissonant and uncouth were the names of bar- 
barous nations to the ears of their countrymen. They knew that 
the integrity and the harmony of language, if broken in upon, 
interfere in a short time with a people’s habit of thinking. The 
change has an air of violence, of fluctuation, of a disposition to 
be modified by accident ad infinitum. The current coin of the 
realm being sufficient to represent any degree of wealth in an 
individual, he has no occasion to go about issuing another coinage 
from a private mint of his own. In the present state of things a 
new word should be little better received than false money; for 
the constant going on of this intellectual mintage is destructive at 
once of memory, and of that confidence with which a great 
writer should be able to look for immortality in his language. 
Our vanity and love of novelty may make us the Gowers and 
Lydgates of a future race. It is expedient that we now turn 
round upon Time, and prevent his sowing those seeds of oblivion, 
which may rise and overtop our hopes. New words reverse the 
practice of Saturn, and devour their parents. 

It is very well, while yet a language is young and poor, to admit 
the choice sounds of foreign tongues with moderation and an eye 
to analogy ; but in its mature age, when its beauty is incomparable, 
and power all but infinite, to make it the place of sanctuary for 
all the ragamuffin words of the world, is little less than madness. 
There are even ideas which are not to be transplanted. But for 
ideas that, to be understood, require to be carried about in their 
original frames, they are worth nothing; they have too many 
localities about them ever to become travellers; they should be 
left at home. Some habits of thinking, also, exclude others : 
what is proper in the mind of a slave, is dangerous in that of a 
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free man; the latter is to be nourished by what may strengthen 
his magnanimity,—as in the growth of the human body, all those 
aliments that increase the force and stature are preferred to those 
which would make it weak and pliable to the breath of accident. 

Guided by something like these views, we might traffic in the 
ideas of Asia with as much advantage as we have long done in her 
material riches. ‘That class of them especially which belongs to the 
imagination, is worth our culture. If the structure of their minds, 
indeed, has any advantage over ours, it is in the faculty of imagi- 
nation; it is with them as brilliant and fiery as their skies; it 
resembles a tropical torrent rushing through a cultivated plain, 
and bearing on its bosom in orderless profusion, the buds and 
flowers, and trees, and cattle, and the wrecks of human habi- 
tations, which it has broken or unrooted, or snatched up, or over- 
thrown in its progress. That this powerful fancy has not given 
birth to any great poems, is to be attributed to the weak influence 
of knowledge, arising from their despotic governments. ‘That it is 
capable of being moulded into the most exquisite forms, we may 
conclude with certainty from the Arabian Nights, which incon- 
trovertibly display more imagination than any other prose work in 
the world. Nor have these workings of fancy been unsprinkled 
with a kind of rude ethies; not cut down, we admit, into the shape 
of any system, but springing from the fertile field of observation 
upon human life, and on the principles which render it happy or 
otherwise. And nothing can be more delightful than those moral 
axioms, which seem, like sparks of light, to be struck out by the 
collision of the elements of society, and to be transfused by an 
author into his works from the rough vocabulary of experience. 
In these, least of all, would an affectation of Orientalisms be 
indulged, for morals are common property. We readily associate 
a kind of keen wit and repartee with our ideas of the people of the 
East, and nothing but literal translation could ever banish it from 
our minds. This wit has been made subservient to the interests of 
morality, as among no people do we find a greater number of truths 
cased in sparkling aphorisms, or embodied in more elegant apo- 
logues. ‘Their retired lives account for this ;—they may likewise 
account in some measure for the extravagance of their metaphors 
and allegories ; because, not often bringing their ideas to any com- 
parison with those of others, they shoot up, like plants in a wilder- 
ness, into strange and uncouth shapes. 

It is the business of those who re-cast these images for the 
delight or instruction of more severe and systematic minds, to 
give them such dresses as may befit them for the associates of 
their former acquisitions. In defiance of this fact, the generality 
of translators from Eastern languages abound with new words and 
phrases. ‘To understand them, one ought to have a glossary as 
long as the continent of Asia. This is fatal to their fame; for 
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we are averse to labour, and most of all to that which appears to 
be unnecessary; we put from us with indolent ill-temper what- 
ever would force us into unusual activity ; and thus a writer, who 
might otherwise have been useful, is delivered over to oblivion. 

The ground-work of the “ Tales of Inatulla’” seems to be 
peculiarly interesting and beautiful ; and their diction and style 
may likewise appear so to a native of Delhi: but in the English 
version of Dr. Scott, under the frigid title of “ The Garden of 
Knowledge,” they are altogether intolerable. This work Major 
Dow had previously modelled after an Europe: in fashion, with the 
title first given. But Dr. Scott, with an inveterately literal appe- 
tite, was averse to this proceeding, quarrelling with the verv name 
as Anglice é written. He changed it therefore to “ Einaiut Ooliah,” 
which rapidly pronounced i is no other than the “ Inatulla” of Dow; 
but how at war is it with English orthography !* 

We mention this merely as an instance of the ill success which 
must attend a violent departure from the idiom of our language, 
(which would be heightened of necessity by the admission of 
strange words,) and of the manner in which some of the best 
productions of the East have frequently been transformed into 
English monsters. To a man of letters this is a subject of regret. 
It may not be consistent with his plan of life to make himself 
master of the Asiatic languages; but neither can he consent to 
pass by the intellectual efforts of so great a portion of mankind, 
His only resource is in translations ; but whose patience is equal 
to the reading of the “ Bahar Danush” in Dr. Scott’s English ? 

It may reasonably be expected that a more general knowledge of 
Eastern Liter ature will be promoted by the pages of * The Oriental 
Herald.’ The circumstances under which it comes before the 
public will, it is hoped, make it generally popular; and the gems 
which may occasionally be drawn from the unworked quarries of 
the East will be, perhaps, one means at least of giving it per- 
petuity. Our youth have been imbued with a deep enthusiasm for 
the Eastern world, through the means of the Arabian Nights ; but 
as it is seldom maintained by after-acquisition, this feeling remains 
upon the mind like a fairy vision. The cities and countries, how- 
ever, of which he reads there, are dwelt upon with unspeakable 
delight by the imagination. They are the Pisgah from whence 
the fancy projects itself into a new world ; but, like Moses, most 
persons ‘only see it with their eves, they are never led by re: al 
knowledge to make permanent settlement in the land. But this 
preference, sowed in the bosom in youth, and che rished through life, 
7 by poe ious Management be ripened into enlightened taste. 





* The following isa specimen of the style :—‘‘ The Prince, upon this, resolved 
to follow the advice of Peri-nuzzade, who g girded the belt of friendship round the 
waist of her heart, and diligently sought a remedy for her friend.”-—Story of the 
Prince of Futtun and the Princess Mherbanou, 
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Great Britain, at the Commencement of 1824, exhibited in Comparison 
with her State and Condition during the Period 1784—-1792; and 
her Present State and Condition exhibited, in Relation to her Terri- 
torial Extent and Population, Colonial Possessions, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Commerce, Consumption, Taxation, Foreign Rela- 
tions, and Administration. 

















































Avrnovucn the more immediate purpose of our Work be to bring before 
the people of England, such questions as may affect the interests of their 
territorial and colonial possessions, in the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres, it is desirable, in order to show the influence of their condition on 
the internal interests of the mother country, in the first instance to exhibit 
the present condition of the parent state in contrast with some former 
period, sufficiently remote to admit of the comparison being uninfluenced 
by contingent, partial, or speculative circumstances; and yet not so far 
removed as to include changes effected by any great convulsion, either of 
nature or of society, or any of those striking revolutions which time 
alone has a tendency to produce, 


For this purpose, we shall exhibit the state and condition of Great 
| Britain during the period between 1816 and 1823, in comparison with 

her state and condition during the period between 1784 and 1792; the 
‘ fitness of which two periods tor comparison, will be manifest as we pro- 
x ceed in our illustration. The result will establish this remarkable con- 

clusion, that although the comparison exhibits a vast increase of population 
u since the period of 1792, and of all the means necessary to their comfort 
he and happiness, yet that actual poverty, with all its consequences of wretch- 
| edness and crime, has increased in more than a corresponding ratio. 

How far governments may be deemed accountable for the evils expe- 

f rienced by the bulk of the communities subject to their rule, or how far 
J those evils may be deemed an unavoidable condition of human existence, 
si is not yet decided. It is not our intention, on the present occasion, to 
“ enter the lists of controversy with those who assert, that by nature the 
iS bulk of mankind are doomed to misery; our purpose is simply to state 
rf facts, and to exhibit them in as clear a manner as possible to the attention 
a of the observer. We do this in the hope of enlarging the field of inquiry, 
ow and leading others to more favourable conclusions, in behalf of the human 
at species, than have hitherto been deduced. If in the progress of this in- 
1s quiry, the opinion that by nature the bulk of mankind are doomed to 
ye misery, should seem to be verified, it will then be well to institute a class 
le of teachers, whose duty it shall be to reconcile men to their fate, be it 
om ever so deplorable, and to teach them to bear whatever ills may befall them, 

with patience and resignation. If on the other hand it should appear, that 
- human ills are mainly the eflects of human causes, we shall have assisted 
al in vindicating nature from the aspersion with which selfishness and ig- 
his norance have endeavoured to impeach the justice of her laws, 
fe, When the privation and distress of the people of England has been a 
i subject of discussion, with a view of concealing the causes of their distress, 
—_ attempts have been made to reconcile them to their condition, by con- 
ved trasting it with the condition of the bulk of the people in other countries 
= in different parts of the world ; all such attempts, are, however, as unjust 
the 


as they are unworthy. There is a tendency in the human species, to 
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accommodate itself to circumstances; and every deviation from this 
general rule, deserves to be regarded only as an aberration, and not as a 
principle. It is, consequently, unjust to contrast one community, sur- 
rounded by one order of circumstances, with another community sur- 
rounded by another order of circumstances. We look, for instance, with 
horror at the condition of the wretched peasantry of Ireland; and we 
turn with equal disgust from the precarious condition of the Abori- 
gines of the frozen wilds of America, and the burning deserts of Africa, 
as we do from the abject condition of the subject millions of India, 
China, and Japan. There are, nevertheless, circumstances surrounding 
each of these miserable states or existences, which constitute among 
each of them respectively, an enviable condition, when contrasted with the 
misery of a million of families in England at the present day, if the dit- 
ference of circumstances are duly considered. It is, therefore, not in com- 
parison with, or in relation to this or that other wretched and miserable 
community, but in comparison with themselves at former periods, and 
in relation to the circumstances in which they are placed, that we are 
desirous to exhibit the condition of the people of Great Britain, at the 
commencement of 1824. 

Great Britain being insular in territory, her territorial extent is conse- 
quently stationary ; and being comparatively limited in extent, it con- 
stitutes a feature of nationality and of circumstance peculiar to herself. 
As some other communities increase in numbers, they spread themselves 
over a wider surface, and seek for that comfort and happiness in expan- 
sion, which the people of Great Britain seek in contraction or com- 
pression, a feature in itself sufficient to justify the ground we have chosen, 
on which to exhibit the condition of the country at the commencement 
of 1824, in relation to itself alone, at some former period. 

After these preliminary remarks, we proceed to direct the attention of 
the reader to the territorial extent of Great Britain, divided into forty-four 
sections, with the proportion of population in each: this statement will be 
found exhibited in the table F. at page 110. But, before we offer any fur- 
ther observations on this statement, it will be well to direct attention to 
the statements at page 105. 

The first of these statements exhibits (the extent of territory being the 
same) the variation in the population at five different periods, during the 
last fifty years. According to this statement, it will be seen that the 
population increased in a much greater ratio, during the last ten years, 
than at any former period; and, as it has been usual to regard the de- 
crease or increase of population, as the index of the adversity or prosperity 
of a nation,—a decrease being deemed indicative of adversity, and of a 
tyrannical and bad government; and an increase being held to be indicative 
of prosperity, and of a paternal and good government; the statement 
here exhibited, would, if judged according to this rule,’seenito refute the 
position which we have laid down: viz. that the aggregate condition 
of the people of Great Britain at the present period, is much worse than 
it was during the period 1784—1792. Whatever importance may be 
attached to the rule here adverted to, of an increasing population indi- 
cating prosperity and good government, we think it necessary to mention 
Ireland as sufficient to show, that like all other general rules, it is liable, 
not merely to exception in name, but in fact, and that to the utmost 
possible extreme. 
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The next statement to which we would direct attention, is on the same 
page 105, being an analysis of the population in 1821, according to the 
last return made to Parliament in that year, exhibiting the number of 
families, their respective avocations, and the number of houses they oc- 
cupy. As there will be occasion to advert to this statement again, in 
reference to the increasing number of persons employed in trade, manu- 
factures, &c. in contrast with the stationary number employed in agvi- 
culture, it is not necessary to offer any further observation upon it here. 

Statement No. 3. on the same page 105, will be particularly de- 
serving attention. By the philosopher, the statist, and the man in every 
walk of life, who has an interest in the condition of the people among 
whom he lives, it will be judged worthy of regard: it exhibits features 
and circumstances without any parallel in the history of the affairs of 
nations; as flattering and fascinating to the captious, the speculative, 
and the superficial observer, as they are painful and appalling to the 
analytical and scientific investigator. When we look at the circum- 
stances therein exhibited, of the period 1813—1815, and recall the 
practical circumstances of that peri#d, when taxes to the amount of 
seventy millions per annum were collected, from less than three millions 
of families, and forty to fifty millions per annum, in addition, raised by 
loans ;—it would seem, as though the only way to render taxation light 
in its burden, and easy in its collection, were to increase its amount! For 
at that period, whether we look at the amount as exhibited in the state- 
ment alluded to, or carry our thoughts back to the practical circumstances 
of the period, it really seems, that the greater the amount both of taxes 
and of loans demanded, the greater the facility with which they were ob- 
tained. It seems as though the philosopher’s stone, an object of so much 
research, and of such anxious solicitude in past ages, really consisted 
(without their seeming to be aware of it,) in the system of the ‘“ Pilot 
who weathered the storm,” and those ‘ Gentlemen of England,” who 
were the ‘* mariners” of the state vessel in those pretended gales. 

In the course of our illustration, we shall endeavour to show that the 
privation and distress so severely felt by the bulk of the people at the 
present time, results mainly from the mistaken notion entertained, equally 
by the governors and the governed, as to the nature and advantages of 
external and foreign commerce ; before we proceed, therefore,to offer any 
further observations on the statement No. 3. page 105, it may be well to 
direct the attention of the reader to the amount of British produce and 
manufactures, exported in each year since 1776; and the number of 
commissions of bankruptcy in each year since 1789, as exhibited in the 
first and second columns of the table B. page 106; while the population 
increased in the proportion of only about one-half, as exhibited in the 
statement No. 1. of page 105. By the statement of British produce and 
manufactures exported, as exhibited in the first column of Table B., their 
power and means of production appear to have increased, in the propor- 
tion of about four to one; but in contravention of the fair inference 
deducible from so great an increase of production, of every thing so well 
calculated to increase the comfort, the interest, and well being of the com- 
munity at large,—the second column exhibits an extent of insolvency 
and embarrassment, as painful to contemplate, as it is at variance with 
the fair inference deducible from the fact of so great an increase of pro- 
duction, The page of history is full of the alternations of adversity and 
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prosperity, to which countries have ever been subject ; the unfavourableness 
of seasons, and the intervention of causes, both of nature and of nations, 
and of men in collision with each other, have continually subjected the 
bulk of the people, of every country, to more or less of privation and mi- 
sery: but it is, we believe, new in the history of the affairs of nations, for 
a people to superabound in all the means requisite for rendering them 
comfortable and happy, whilst privation and distress increase in propor- 
tion to the increase of means for preventing them, In other countries, at 
the present, as well as in other times, the tyranny, the despotism, the 
profligacy and licentiousness of the rulers, and the ignorance and indo- 
fence of the ruled, have sunk both of them to the lowest depths of physical 
and moral degradation; but it seems to have been reserved for the 
administration of the statesmen in England, during the first and second 
ages of the nineteenth century, to produce the same sad effects from the 
extreme of opposite causes. 

In the task which we have here imposed upon ourselves, of endeavour- 
ing to show the condition of the people of England as it really is, we 
are not insensible to the innumerable prejudices to which we stand op- 
posed ; we are well aware of all the long, and deep, and almost univer- 
sally indulged prepossessions cherished, as well by self-interest as by 
error, in favour of the most opposite conclusions to those we have already 
drawn, We are fully aware of the many an@ repeated declamations 
which have emanated from persons the highest in power and authority, 
and by some deemed so in intelligence, asserting, in unqualified terms, 
an increasing prosperity. But we shall rest our case entirely on the 
evidence of tacts, as laid from time to time before the Parliament of 
the country; we shall seek no aid from the force of opinion; and, 
unless the evidences of the facts which we exhibit should prove for- 
sworn, in despite of all the pompous declamations and repeated assertions 
to the contrary, we have no doubt of being able to substantiate, to the 
satisfaction of every impartial person, the correctness of this conclusion : 
that, notwithstanding the deceptive illusion which may blind the depen- 
dents on the sixty millions of taxes taken from the rest of the commu- 
nity, the condition of more than half the population of Great Britain is 
such as to portend the common ruin of the whole, and, if not speedily 
ameliorated, to involve all classes in one common calamity. 

it is much to be regretted that the parliamentary returns and national 
accounts, during the period 1784—1792, are so incomplete that a spe- 
cific representation of all the items in each year, in comparison with 
those of 1816—1822, is impossible. It was not till the commence- 
ment of the present century that the national accounts assumed that 
order of uniformity which they now bear; and it was reserved for a 
still more recent period to institute that order of minute investigation, 
and detail of illustration, which, if persevered in, is more likely than 
any other cause to be the means of averting the sad effects of the im- 
pending calamities which threaten the country. As the national accounts 
come more and more before the Public, they will, it is hoped, be the 
means of exciting that spirit of inquiry and order of investigation 
amongst the people at large, which shall lead the Government to that 
right course of action to which they have hitherto shown themselves 
indifferent. 

The reason for the comparison of the period 1783—1792 with that of 
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1816—1823, has been the analogy between the two periods. It was at 
the close of the year 1782 that the preliminaries of peace with France, 
Spain, and Holland were signed, and the United States of America 
acknowledged as a sovereign and independent nation, after a contest of 
eight years: 1783 was, therefore, the first year of a period of peace and 
uninterrupted intercourse with the whole world ; and 1816 was likewise the 
first year of a period of peace, and the like uninterrupted intercourse. 
The statement No. 1, page 105, shows the extent of the population 
at the period of 1783, as correctly as the imperfect order of the ac~ 
counts of that period admit; during the last year of the war, 1782, the 
foreign productions imported into Great Britain amounted to 9,714,0002., 
and the British produce and manufactures exported amounted to 
9,919,0007. The statement No. 3, shows the amount of parish assess- 
ments and the proportion expended in relief of paupers, on an average 
of the three years 1782—4, ending 25th March, 1785, and also the 
amount of taxation; and it will be seen that both parish assessments 
and taxes show no inconsiderable increase on the amount in 1776. As 
regards the taxes during the eight years of war, 4,980,201/. of an- 
nuities were created, and consequently occasioned a permanent increase 
of taxation to that amount; but, as we shall show, in contrast to the 
period 1816—1823, notwithstanding the disasters which the war of 
1775—1782 occasioned, the period of 1784—1792 was the proudest, 
most interesting, and prosperous ever experienced by any nation. We 
are not at present aware of any return having been presented of the 
amount of parish assessments in the interval of 1784—1803, but from 
1784 to 1792 there was a very considerable decrease; but the most 
interesting and important feature of the period, is in the vast increase 
of comfort and enjoyment which the people at large experienced, as 
exemplified in the extraordinary increase of supply and consumption 
of tropical and all foreign productions. The importation, which in 
1782 amounted to only 9,714,000/., progressively increased, year by 
year, up to 19,670,000/. in 1791; and, so far from this vast increase of 
foreign production having tended to constitute an unfavourable balance 
of trade, a term on which much stress is laid by some, there was no 
less than 18,750,000/. of gold coined at the Mint during the same 
period. The increase of taxation, therefore, which the statement No. 3 
exhibits as having taken place from 1782 to 1792, was not the result, as 
at the present time, of an oppression at the expense of extreme privation, 
on the part of the bulk of the people, but it was the natural overflow of 
abundant contribution, arising out of the ample means of all classes of 
the people, to consume all the tributary articles of revenue. The con- 
sumption of tea, which, prior to 1780, had never amounted to five and 
a half millions of pounds per annum, and which in 1783 was only 
2,734,657 pounds, progressively increased to upwards of sixteen 
millions of pounds in 1790; nor was the increase of taxation marked 
by a corresponding increase of expenditure; during the period 1786— 
1792 the principal of 243,277/. of annuities had been purchased, 
and the purchase money redistributed in giving reaction and vigour to 
the energies of the time, and not applied, as in the present day, to 
cherish a system of loan-jobbing and delusion, as contemptible for the 
meanness and trickery with which it is pursued, as it will prove in- 
jurious to the general interests of the people. 
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How different the result of the period 1816—1823; and how de- 
plorable the difference! Although, since the period 1798—1802, the 
population has increased, as near as possible, one-third, so far from their 
experiencing any increase of comfort since that period, the supply of 
tropical and foreign productions is actually less, on an average of the last 
three years, than it was on an average of the five years 1798—1802, 
consequently showing an increase of privation on the part of the bulk of 
the people in the ratio of the increase of their numbers. It may be at- 
tempted to be argued that the supply of tropical and foreign productions 
forms no just criterion from which to draw such conclusions, or by which 
to determine the well being of a great community: because, it may be 
said, the genius and energy of the people may so far have increased 
their internal resources and increased their internal supply, as mate- 
rially to diminish the necessity of supply from external resources :—To 
meet this argument, in the table B., we have exhibited, in collateral 
columns, the number of quarters of malt and pounds of tea charged 
with duty in each year during the last thirty years, the one an internal 
and the other a foreign production; and we deemed it desirable to exhibit 
these two commodities-in connexion with each other, because, in both 
Houses of Parliament, when the privation of the people has been 
adverted to, and the diminished consumption, either of malt or of tea, 
pointed out in evidence of the fact, the reason for such diminution has 
been shifted from one commodity to the other: when malt was pointed 
out, it was contended that the diminution was to be accounted for by the 
increasing predilection for, and consumption of tea; and, when the 
diminished consumption of tea was pointed out, it has then been con- 
tended that it was to be accounted for by the increasing patriotic feelings 
of the people, in preferring the more wholesome beverage of beer, the pro- 
duction of their own dear soil; and, to aid the argument in favour of 
accounting for the diminished consumption of tea, coffee has sometimes 
been adverted to. It istrue that the consumption of coffee has expe- 
rienced some increase within the last twenty years, but the aggregate 
consumption of the country is only about sufficient to afford a hearty 
breakfast daily for each soldier of his Majesty's army, and, as such, is 
quite unworthy of notice in the scale of subsistence, or as contributing 
to the comfort of the nation. 

A reference to the exhibition of the number of quarters of malt and. 
pounds of tea, charged with duty, like the diminished supply of tropical 
and foreign productions, will show, notwithstanding an increase of one- 
third in the number of consumers, that there is a decrease rather than 
an increase in the consumption of both those articles ; and, when their 
universal appreciation is considered, and how essentially they both con- 
tribute to the comfort and enjoyment of all classes, they may be regarded 
as demonstrative that the privations of the bulk of the people have in- 
creased in a proportionate ratio to the increase of their numbers. Nor 
does this fact, conclusive as it is, exhibit the condition of the greater 
moiety of the people, by any means, in that unfavourable and unhappy 
state in which they exist; it only serves to show the fact in the aggre- 
gate, and on the principle of supposing that the privation is borne equally 

by the whole community. But although we have no data by which we 
ean found any precise rate or scale of proportion, showing how the sum 
total of privation has pressed more severely on one class than on another, 
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yet we know that, amidst the aggregate extent of privation, no incon- 
siderable portion of the population have greatly increased in indulgencies 
of every kind. It is therefore further conclusive, as regards that unhappy 
portion of the population on whom the privation falls, that it is not 
merely in proportion to the increase of their numbers, but that it is further 
aggravated in proportion as the other part of the population have increased 
those indulgencies. 

It is much to be regretted that we have not the same means of know- 
ing the extent of consumption of all the great articles of subsistence, as 
we have of the consumption of malt and of tea. It is a set-off to the 
pressure of taxation, that it furnishes such unquestionable data from 
which to draw correct conclusions; and were it not for the abuses to 
which, as long as selfishness constitutes the ruling passion of govern- 
ments, the measure would give rise, it would be well to subject every 
commodity to such regulations as taxation produces. The objection is not 
to taxation as a general measure, but to the abuses connected with 
its management. 

In the absence of all positive data as to the extent of consumption of 
the leading articles of subsistence, we shall not attempt to strengthen 
the proofs of our conclusions, as regards the increasing privation of the 
bulk of the people, by any assertion as to the disproportionate supply of 
the main articles of subsistence to the increased population. The only 
statement of fact that has been laid before the public, bearing on our 
subject, in reference to the more substantial articles of subsistence, is a 
return made to Parliament last session of the number of head of cattle and 
sheep sold in Smithfield Market during thelast 30 years. ‘This document 
shows, that on an average of the five years, 1798—1802, the supply was 
123,293 head of cattle, and 786,730sheep, per annum ; and on an average 
of the five years, 1818—1822, that the supply was 138,076 head of cat- 
tle, and 1,061,706 sheep: a considerable increase certainly; but in the 
first period the consumers did not exceed 900,000, and in the latter period 
they amounted to 1,274,000 ; consequently, had the supply of animal food 
been in proportion to the increase of consumers, instead of 138,076 head 
of cattle it would have been 174,637, and instead of 1,061,706 sheep 
they would have amounted to 1,114,370, being a diminution of supply in 
the five years 18]8—1822, in comparison with the five years 1798—1802, 
of no less than 36,361 head of cattle, and 52,611 sheep per annum, 
We might add several other abstract accounts of a similar nature in evi- 
dence of our conclusions; but being local and partial, they would be open 
to objections. We know even that the statement of the number of head of 
cattle and sheep sold in Smithfield during the last 30 years has been con- 
sidered as proving nothing; we are aware of all the reasons assigned, 
and arguments used, in endeavouring to negative it; although they do 
not in the least affect our conclusions, as it is but a partial or local proof 
when considered in relation to the country at large, we are not desirous of 
laying much stress upon it. We consider the statements of malt and of 
tea, if no other evidence could be produced, quite conclusive of the fact 
of an increase of privation, in the ratio of the increase of the number of 
consumers. We might, however, bring forward every other taxed com- 
modity, and show that privation does not merely exist in proportion to 
the increase of the number of consumers, but that in many articles there 
is an actual decrease of consumption, notwithstanding the increased num- 
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ber of consumers! Wine, the most natural and the most universally es- 
teemed drink, in all countries and in all ages, and the most conducive to 
that exhilarating flow of spirits, which man is so peculiarly adapted to 
enjoy, is almost unknown, in name as well as in taste, to the great mass of 
the British people ; and instead of any increase of consumption during the 
last 30 years, its consumption has decreased nearly one-half; but we will 
not amplify our subject by minute details, as the next circumstance to 
which we shall advert will in itself suffice to substantiate the position 
which we have laid down. 

The statement No. 3, p. 105, exhibits both the amount of parish assess- 
ments, and the proportion of those amounts expended in relief of paupers 
in each year since 1811. The maximum of money amount, it will be 
seen, was in the year 1817, ending the 25th of March, 1818; but not- 
withstanding the comparatively higher money amount of that year, we 
shall show that the oppression of the payers of those assessments, as well 
as the privation and misery of the receivers, has progressively increased 
down to the present time. It is, however, in the first place desirable to 
offer some observations on the amount of the parish assessments in 1803, 
in which year it will be seen that the average price of wheat exactly cor- 
responded with the average price in 1821 ; and the increase of amount of 
the parish assessments between the years 1821 and 1803, on a cursory view 
of the subject, does not appear greater than the increase between 1803 and 
the average of the three years 1782—4: but it is not unimportant to a more 
correct view of the subject to observe, that the period for making up the 
parochial accounts is the 25th ef March in each year, and that the 
amounts in each year since 1811 imply from the 25th of March, 1812, 
to the 25th of March, 1813, and so on to the 25th of March, 1822, 
being the latest period up to which any return has been presented to Par- 
liament; but in the last return, ordered by Parliament to be printed on the 
16th of July last, in which the amount for 1803 is included, it is not 
stated whether it is from the 25th of March, 1802, to the same date in 
1803, or from the 25th of March, 1803, to the same date in 1804. If it 
was from March 1802, to March 1803, by reference to the average prices 
of wheat, as exhibited in column No. 3 of Table B., it will be seen that 
the equivalent of the money amount in quarters of wheat is above one- 
seventh less than if it ended March 1804. It may be noticed also, that the 
two preceding years were remarkable for an unprecedented high price of 
wheat, and it must be in the recollection of every person conversant with 
the practical circumstances of that period, that it was the unprecedented 
high money price of all articles of subsistence in the years 1800 and 
1801, which occasioned the baneful system of pauperism to take such deep 
root in every part of the country. But supposing we should not be able to 
draw any conclusions from the peculiar circumstances of that period, 
tending to make the parish assessments appear more oppressive at the pre- 
sent time than at the period of 1803,—supposing we regard no difference 
of circumstances except the increase of population, and look merely at the 
money amounts of the two periods, unconnected with any consideration of 
change of circumstances ;—it will be seen that the money expended in re- 
lief of paupers out of a population of 8,872,980 in 1803 was 4,077,8917., 
and the sum expended for the like purpose out of a population of 11,978,875 
in 1821 was 6,358,703/.; whilst had the number of paupers increased only 
in the ratio of the increase of population, and the rate of subsistence 
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remained the same, the money amount in 1821 would have been only 
5,363,102/., instead of 6,358,703/.; and even this increase, without at 
all taking into consideration the difference of the circumstances of the 
two periods, is in itself, in our judgment, sufficient to excite the most 
paintul forebodings: and, as we proceed in our illustration, it will be seen 
that the change of circumstances, instead of palliating the evil, will aggra- 
vate it toan alarming degree. The years 1812 and 1813, also, were re- 
markable for the high money price of the main article of subsistence, 
viz. wheat ; and it will be remembered that every other article of subsis- 
tence at that period bore a corresponding high price to the high price of 
bread, which will account for the high money amount of the parish assess- 
ments in those two years. But we will now bring the subject down to the 
year 1814, ending the 25th of March, 1815, as affording more circum- 
stantial details for illustration, being the last year of the war, and in that 
respect analagous to the period of 1782-3. 

In the session of 1815 an act was passed (55 Geo. III. ¢. xlvii.) for 
procuring returns relative to the expense and maintenance of paupers 
in England and Wales; and in compliance therewith, in the session of 
1818, a very circumstantial account was presented to Parliament of the 
total amount of parish assessments in each separate parish in England 
and Wales, with the proportion thereof expended in the relief of paupers 
in the three years 1812, 1813, and 1814, ending the 25th of March, 
1815, and also of the number of persons receiving relief. For the 
year ending the 25th of March, 1815, in Table C, is exhibited the 
amounts expended on paupers in each county of England and Wales, 
and the number of families receiving relief in each county, distinguishing 
the proportion receiving temporary relief from those receiving permanent 
relief; and of those receiving permanent relief, distinguishing the num- 
ber in workhouses from the number not in workhouses. 

The return made to Parliament last session of the amount of the paro- 
chial assessments, and the proportion thereof expended in relief of paupers 
in the year ending the 25th March, 1822, does not specify at all the 
number of persons receiving relief, and as such in itself is destitute of all 
utility of purpose: we have, therefore, exhibited in the Tables D. E. 
and F. pages 108, 9, 10, the amount of parish assessments, and the pro- 
portion thereof expended in relief of paupers in each county of England 
and Wales, in connexion with the number of inhabited houses, number 
of families, their avocations, total population, the territorial extent in 
statute acres, proportion of acres in tillage and pasture, rental of ditto, 
number of persons in friendly societies, &c. &c. in each county; under D, 
the counties are exhibited in alphabetical order; under E. in order of 
total population; and under F. in order of the extent of agricultural 
population: we have thus transposed them with a view of ascertaining 
if by that means they would produce any additional important con- 
clusions ; although in this respect, for want of more positive data, neither 
our wishes nor our expectations have been realized, the several subjects 
exhibited will be seen to render each other additionally and reciprocally 
interesting, and the whole to afford every overseer and every payer of 
pauper rates in the kingdom much scope for reflection. 

The calculations in the last columns of the Tables E. and F. will, on 
examination, be seen to be fallacious, as regards the actual rate of 
assessments per head on the payers of the assessments ; the result of the 
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calculations having been deduced by dividing the total sum assessed by 
the total number of persons, including the receivers and dependents on, 
as well as the payers of the assessments. In the absence of the requi- 
site data, from which to draw a more correct representation, it was 
thought that the principle of the calculation would lead to a correct 
representation of the difference of pressure of the parochial assessments 
on the different counties ; and, in this point of view, the exhibition is to 
a certain extent interesting, though on mature reflection it will be found 
calculated to lead to erroneous conclusions. 
The two counties which exhibit the extreme of rate, according to the 
tule of calculation adopted, are Sussex and Lancashire: the former 
exhibiting the maximum of rate, and the latterthe minimum, The sum 
expended in relief of paupers in Sussex in 1821, divided on the total 
population of the county, being at the rate of no less than 22s. per head, 
whilst in Lancashire, in the same year, the total sum expended for the 
like purpose, divided on the total population of that county, is only at 
the rate of 4s. 8d. per head, being a difference of more than 4¢ to 1. 
This difference, on a superficial or cursory view of the subject, may be 
regarded as auguring favourably for Lancashire, being a county in which 
the trading and manufacturing population are in the proportion of 7 to 1 of 
agricultural population, whilst in Sussex the agricultural population is in 
the proportion of 4 to 3 of traders, manufacturers, and handicraftsmen. It 
is calculated, on a slight consideration of the subject, to lead to the most 
favourable conclusions on behalf of the advantages of our manufactur- 
ing system, and to show that the pressure of parochial taxation and of 
national privation falls more particularly on the agricultural portion of 
the population. Strongly as the exhibition in question may seem to justify 
such an inference, and obviously distressed as the agricultural portion 
of the population is, a little explanation will suffice to show that all the 
active and productive classes of the community are equally oppressed. 
As regards, for instance, the apparent disproportionately large rate of 
the parochial assessments in Sussex, the probability is, that the greater 
proportion of the remuneration for labour is paid out of the parochial 
taxes, so that while the payments appear large, the payer receives 
an equivalent in labour for the additional rate of assessment. In some 
agricultural districts, or parishes especially, it is the rule, that when a 
person applies for parochial aid, he is sent in rotation from one occupier 
of land to another, to perform so many days’ labour for each, according 
to the extent of their occupation, and receives so much per day or week 
as the employers amongst themselves arbitrarily agree upon, and this 
without charging it at all to the parish rates. In some parishes the 
employer pays half the rate agreed upon for labour, and sends the 
employed to the overseer of the parish for the other half; and in other 
parishes, as probably is generally the case in Sussex, they are sent to 
the parish officer for the whole of their remuneration for labour. This, it 
will be perceived, is an increased perversion of the pauper system in 
a moral view, both as regards payers and receivers, rather than an 
increased oppression in a pecuniary sense, and will guffice to account for 
the apparently large amount of the rates in the county of Sussex. 
Whilst in the manufacturing districts, and especially in Lancashire, the 
system is equally perverted on opposite principles, by diminishing the 
money amount to the payers at the expense of increasing privation, and 
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diminishing the means of subsistence of the receivers; so that, on an 
analytical and close investigation of the subject, the most opposite con- 
clusions are deducible to those to be drawn from a superficial or cursory 
view of it. It will be noticed with respect to Lancashire, that although 
the sum expended in relief of paupers appears proportionately less than 
in any other county of the kingdom, the proportion of the parochial as- 
sessments expended for other purposes than in relief of poverty, is in a 
corresponding degree greater than in any other county, although inferior 
in extent to seven others: it will be seen also that select vestries are 
favoured institutions in Lancashire. The inference therefore is, that the 
means which in other counties are applied in some degree in alleviating 
the distresses of the people, in Lancashire are applied in embittering it, 
and in rendering privation more and more severe by diminishing the 
means of subsistence ; potatoes, oatmeal, and water, constituting the 
main articles of subsistence in that populous, tyrannized, and oppressed 
county: but as we shall have an opportunity of more fully elucidating 
the condition of the manufacturing districts in our exposition of the 
Commercial System, we will for the present leave the advocates of low 
prices and oppression to their reflections. 

In the observations on the return made to Parliament in 1818, 
(page *630), it is attempted to be shown that the number of persons who 
received parochial relief, on an average of the three years 1812—14, in 
proportion to the population as returned in 1811, was only as 9} to 100, 
whilst in the following statement (p. 102) it is represented at 45 in 1812, 
44 in 1813, and 42 in 1814: this difference, before we proceed further, 
we deem it important to reconcile, Although in the Parliamentary 
Return, as well in the summary as in the detailed return of every parish 
separately, the number of persons relieved permanently are distinctly 
stated as “ not including the children of such persons,” yet, in deducing 
the proportional of only 9} to 100, the number relieved was made a divisor 
on the total population of men, women, and children, instead of on the 
number of families, which obviously ought to have been the case, in order 
to obtain a more correct proportional; and although the column specify- 
ing the number relieved occasionally, does not state whether children 
are included or not, it requires but little practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject to discover, that should the number include several cases of indi- 
viduality, yet the greater proportion will apply to families; and the 
proportional exhibited in the following statement has been deduced, 
by dividing the total number of families at the respective periods 
by the number of persons relieved, It is probable that by so doing 
the proportional which we exhibit rather exceeds than otherwise the 
actual proportional, could it be ascertained; a circumstance which the 
imperfect order of the accounts precludes. If a man, his wife, 
and five or six children obtaining relief, are returned as only one per- 
son relieved, it is obviously fallacious to represent a proportional de- 
duced from the total number of men, women, and children, divided by 
the number represented as relieved ; but all the accounts which have 
hitherto been laid before Parliament on the subject of pauperism and 
parechial assessments, whilst they exhibit a highly creditable, clerk-like 
and pains-taking character, and a great mass of very interesting abstract 
information, yet are so far deficient in purpose, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of drawing any purely philosophical deduction from them; but, as 
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we shall have occasion to advert to this part of the subject hereafter, we 
shall not offer any further observation upon it here, but show as we 
proceed, that although the proportional exhibited in the following state- 
ment may somewhat exceed the reality, and differ much from that exhi- 
bited in the return made to Parliament in 1818, yet it does not materially 
exceed the reality, could it be ascertained, and whether correct or not 
as a proportional in each specific year, it is perfectly so in reference to 
the increase or decrease of the different years. 


In the following Statement, in addition to the proportion out of every 
100 receiving relief, are also exhibited the total number of persons in 
England and Wales relieved in each of the years 1803, 1813—15, out 
of the parish assessments; the total number of families at each period ; 
the annual rate of relief per head received, dividing the total sum 
expended on the total number relieved ; and a scale of subsistence in 
pounds of bread, according to the average price of wheat in each year; 
the total number of persons in friendly societies at the respective periods ; 
and, for the purpose of txhibiting all the leading features of the subject 
at one point of view, we have recapitulated the total sums expended in 
each of the years, and their amount of equivalent in quarters of wheat. 
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Notwithstanding the absence in the return made to Parliament last 
session, of the requisite data to admit of incontrovertible conclusions being 
drawn from them, as to the increase or decrease of the evils of pau- 
perism, that return affords sufficient grounds for some very interesting and 
important approximate conclusions on the subject. The total sum ex- 


pended in relief of paupers, in the year ending the 25th March, 1822, 
it will be seen was 6,358,7031.; and we have previously shown, that had 


the increase of the number of persons receiving relief been only in pro- 
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portion to the increase of population since 1801, and the scale of subsis- 
tence or rate of relief remained the same asin the year 1803-4, the total 
sum required in 1821-2 would have been only 5,363,102/. instead of 
6,358,7032. A twofold question therefore arises out of the dispropor- 
tionately large amount expended in 1821-2, over and above the amount 
expended in 1803-4: which is this, Have the number of persons receiving 
relief increased in a greater proportion than the increase of population 
since 1801? or, has the rate of relief been increased? If we should be 
able to show, that instead of the scale of subsistence or rate of relief 
having been increased, and the comfort of the pauper thereby improved, 
since the period of 1803, the rate of relief has actually been reduced ; 
and reduced, not merely in reference to the rate of relief of that period, 
but in proportion to the reduction in the price of all the main articles of 
subsistence since 1814, it would further prove to demonstration the po- 
sition which we have previously laid down; viz. that the number of pau- 
pers have increased in a frightful and an alarming degree ; and that their 
privation has increased in proportion to the increase of their numbers. 
Before we attempt to show that such is the fact, it may be proper 
to observe that the extent of parochial relief by no means affords any 
just criterion whereby to judge of the comfort or privation of the pau- 
pers, as will be manifest from the following examples:—In a family 
receiving permanent relief, it does not follow that such family subsists 
entirely on the parochial aid afforded ; for permanent relief is given, in 
seven or eight cases out of ten, where the family labour for a part of their 
subsistence ; and when the remuneration for their labour has been deemed 
inadequate to their subsistence, the parish funds have been resorted to. 
If, therefore, in cases where a man with a family, say of a wife and six 
children, has been in the habit of earning twelve shillings per week, and 
receiving four shillings per week from the parish funds; the remuneration 
for his labour may have been reduced to six shillings, or perhaps five 
shillings per week, whilst the parish has persisted in confining its aid 
to the same sum as when the remuneration for his labour was double the 
amount; and on this principle, as well in reference to those who receive 
occasional relief, as to those who receive permanent relief, it is obvious 
that the total sum expended in relief of paupers may remain the same, 
and even be increased, without the number receiving relief being in- 
creased ; and yet the privation and discomfort of those so receiving relief 
may be increased one-third or one-half; and for this reason it is that 
any return which may be made to Parliament, which, in addition to 
the sum expended, and the numbers on whom it is expended, does not 
also comprehend whatever remuneration they may receive for their labour, 
will preclude any conclusion of a purely philosophical nature being drawn 
from it. 

It may by some be argued that in reference to parochial assessments, 
or pauper taxation, as well as general taxation, there is but one object 
to be regarded, and that is to reduce both as much as possible. Condi- 
tionally it is desirable that both should be reduced; but a determined 
reduction unconditionally, would be as inhuman as it would prove impo- 
litic. Itis true that the privation of the pauper, in an abstract point of 
view, may be regarded as a question of humanity, rather than one of 
political economy ; but let it be remembered, as in the body physical, so 
in the body politic, whatever pang an individual member of the body 
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physical may feel, produces a corresponding sensation through the whole ; 
so with any specific class, or part of any political community, whatever pri- 
vations any one class may experience, produces an effect on the whole, 
and especially so on the active and productive proportion. The first 
consequent effect of the privation of any given class or part, is a cor- 
responding decrease of consumption, and a consequent decrease of 
interest and value of that which is consumed, whence follows a general 
derangement of the value of property on one side, and an increase of 
crime and immorality on the other; with a perversion and subjugation 
of the physical and moral powers of those deprived. 

As the last return relative to pauperism, made to Parliament, does 
not specify the number of persons receiving parochial relief; and as no 
attempt has as yet been made to ascertain the amount received for labour 
by those so receiving such relief, we are of course precluded from stating, 
with that degree of accuracy which is desirable, the precise extent of pau- 
perism, and the privations which it occasions: but those who have any con- 
siderable acquaintance with the practical operations and practical cireum- 
stances of the time know, that since the year 1814, the rate of subsistence 
has been reduced very considerably beyond the rate of reduction in the 
price of commodities: and had therefore the total sum expended in 
the relief of pauperism in 1821, accorded with the reduction in the rate 
of the means of subsistence since 1814, it would have been only about 
4,000,000/. instead of 6,358,7032.; being a half more than it ought to 
have been in reference to the sum expended in 1814, as the Statement 
No. 3, in the following page, shows, by the column of equivalents of the 
money amounts in quarters of wheat: and by which statement it is seen 
also that in reference to the year 1817, ending 25th March, 1818, (a year 
that will be remembered to the end of their days by the present generation 
of artisans and labourers of every class,) although the money amount of 
the parochial assessments of that year is considerably reduced, the as- 
sessments in each succeeding year have been virtually, and to all intents 
and purposes, more and more oppressive to the payers; and finally, as 
regards the last year of which the accounts have been presented in 
1821-2, it exhibits an extent of oppression on one side, and of dependence 
and distress on the other, without any example in the history of the 
affairs of this country at any former period. 


Having brought this inquiry to a point at which we can conveniently 
arrest our pen, we shall break off here; and resume the subject in our 
succeeding Number, in which we shall endeavour to show the influence 
and effect of our colonial and foreign commerce on the internal interests 
of the country. The Tables which follow, and which have been referred 
to in the course of this argument, will form a Synopsis of the actual State 


of the Country. 
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TABLE (A.) 


No. 1.—STATRMENT of the Torat Porutation of GREAT BRITAIN, at five Decimal 


Periods, since 1780; specifying the proportion in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
separately. 































| | | Total 
YEARS, | England, | Wales. Scotland, Army and Navy.’ Great Britain. 
1781 | 7,473,000 480,000 1,470,000 250,000 9,673,000 
1791 | 8,175,000 500,000 1,500,000 | 200,000 19,175,000 
1801 | 8,331,434 541,516 1,599,068 | 470,958 10,042,646 
1811 | 9,538,827 611,788 1,805,688 | 640,500 12,596,803 
182t_| 11,261,437 717,438 | 2,093,456 | 319,300 | 14,391,631 

















No. 2.—ANALYsIs of the PopULATION in 1821; showing the Number of Families of 
which it was comprised, their Avocations, and the Number of Houses they occupied. 





































yreat 
England. Wales. | Scotland. Britain. 
Families employed in Agriculture. +) 773,752 74,223 130,700 978,656 
Do. in Trade, Manufactures, or ) | + , ; 
. . 18,295 ,680 90,26¢ 350,239 
Handicraft ----- sovccenscne §|°™ rs 1,6 . 1264 1,350,235 
Do, not comprised in either. --+-- | 454,690 30,801 126,997 612,488 
Total No. of Families ------ | 2,346,717 146,706 147,960 [2,941,383 
Inhabiting Houses ++++++++++++++| 1,951,973 156,183 341,474 [2,429,650 
Houses Building ------ tee teres 18,289 | 9E5 | 2,405 21,679 
Do, unoceupied -eeeer. seers | 66,055 


5,652 12,657 82,569 


Total No. of Houses: +++ ++++| 2,036,317 | 140,820 | 











396,536 12,535,673 





No. 3.—Comparative View of the INcReAse and Extent of PAupERism and 
Crime in ENGLAND and Waves, at different Periods, and in each Year since 1811 5 
showing the Total Amount of Parish Assessments, and the Proportion thereof 
expended for the Relief of Paupers, and the equivalent of that Amount in Quarters 
of Wheat, according to the Average Price of Wheat in each Year; the Number of 
Committals for Crime in each Year in England and Wales since 1811; and the Total 
Amount of Vaxes in Great Britain, and of British Produce and Manufactures 
exported in each Year. 





Equivalent in 













; Quarters of No. of British 
Total | Proportion Average Wheat, of Com , Produee and 
EARS Amount of | expended for Price of | Amount ex- | mittals Taxation. | Manufactures 
Laat tat Parish | Relefof Wheat. | pended on for Exported. 
Assessments.| Paupers. | Panupers. Crime. 
1 3 3. 4. 5. 6. ?. 











£ £ s. d. £ £ £ 
1749 730,135 689,971 *° *e *e * 
1776 1,720,316 | 1,521,752 e .* - 11,000,000 ee 
1784 | 2,167,748 | 1,912,241 . : * 18,000,000 





1803 | 5,348,204 | 4,077,891 | 56 5) 1,443,501} ++ | 38,511,812/¥2,252,102 
1812 | 8,640,842 | 6,656,105 |125 5) 1,061,438 | 6,576) 64,752,025)31,243,362 
1813 | 8,588,974 | 6,294,584 |108 9) 1,157,625 | 7,164) 68,502,859/52,000,000 
1814 | 7,457,676 | 5,418,845 | 73 3} 1,484,615 | 6,390) 70,240,312/53,299,580 
1815 | 6,937,425 | 5,724,906 | 64 4} 1,779,639 | 7,818) 71,203,141/41,712,002 
1816 8,128,418 | 6,918,217 | 75 10) 1,824,584 | 9,091) 62,4296,506/34,774,520 
1817 | 9,520,440 | 7,890,148 | 94 9} 1,665,467 | 13,932 52,135,739/39,235,397 
1818 | 8,932,185 | 7,531,650] 84 1) 1,791,472 | 13,567) 53,937,218/41,963,527 
1819 | 8,719,655 | 7,329,594 75 0) 1,008,108 14,254) 53,258,914|32,923,575 
1820 | 8,411,893 | 6,958,445 | 65 2) 2,122,016 | 13,710, 55,132,077|59,818,036 
1821 7,761,441 | 6,558,703 | 56 6) 2,250,868 | 13,115) 55,530,072) 40,194,893 
1899 & Z “aoa hy | 54,97 4,243) 43,558,490 


1823 a = 45 0 oe “ie é 
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TABLE (B) of the Quantity or Orrictat VALuE of British Provuce and 
MANuFactureEs Exported from Great Britain, in each Year since 1776; the 
Number of Commissions of Bankruptcy, and Average Price of Wheat, in England 
and Wales, in each Year since 1789; the Number of Quarters of Malt and Pounds of 
Tea charged with Duty, and the Amount of Taxes and Loans raised in Great Britain, 


in each Year since 1792. 






























| pritish Pro- | mis. Average | CHARGED WITH DUTY. Paid into 
|} duce and |sions | Price Taxes Exchequer on 
Manufactures) of of raised. Account ot 
YEARS,| Exported. |Bank- Wheat Quarters Pounds of Loans raised 
| ruptey of Malt. Tea & Bills funded 
| 1. a 2. | 3 4. | 5. 6. veo 
1776 |10,000,000} ++ | s. d. oe oe 
1781 8,000,000 | «+ oe ee ee 
1784 {11,255,057 | ++ + + .- +. 
1789 |13,779,506| «+ } . ~ : 
1790 |14,921,084 | 747) | + 
1791 116,810,019 769 47 2 | . ee ee 
1792 |18,336,851 | 934 42 11 | . . : 
| t | £ 
1793 13,892,269 1956 48 11] 24,452,837 | 2 17,869,237 | 4,438,827 
1794 [16,725,403 | 1041+ 51 8] 25,558,151 | s. 18,037,696 | 12,714,122 
1795 |16,338,213 | 879) 47 2] 24,693,567 | me 18,585,023 | 41,562,833 
1796 {19,102,220 | 954 77 1) 28,142,068; BSB 19,654,780 | 30,738,504 
1797 |16,905,103 } 1115 53 1} 30,925,419 | = 23,861,954 | 27,709,809 
| 
| | | 
1798 | 19,672,503} 911) 50 3) 26,963,454 19,566,934 | 30,490,995 | 17,075,754 
1799 (24,084,213 | 717) 67 62 31,751,645 | 19,906,510 | 55,311,038 | 17,915,677 
1800 (24,504,284) 951113 7] 14,480,715 | 20,358,703 | 34,079,058 | 20,321,744 
1801 [25,719,980 | 1199118 34 18,566,946 | 20,257,753 | 35,516,350 | 27,611,411 
1602 |27,012,108 | 1090, 67 5} 30,338,382 | 21,848,243 | 37,111,620 | 33,870,530 
1803 122,252,102 1214, 56 6] 50,479,202 | 21,647,922 | 38,511,812 | 11,950,000 
1804 125,934,292 }1117|; 60 14 22,491,791 | 18,501,904 | 46,107,153 | 13,209,351 
18035 |25,003,368 | 1129) 87 10} 22,343,385 | 21,025,380 | 50,545,289 | 25,130,405 
1806 27,403,653 | 1268, 79 O] 27,487,920 20,355,038 | 54,071,908 | 19,699,263 
1807 (25,190,762 | 1562, 73 3} 24,912,163 | 23,599,066 | 58,477,330 | 15,257,212 
1808 (26,692,288 | 1435) 79 0} 22,406,300 | 23,888,033 | 62,147,600 | 14,102,621 
1809 |35,107,459 | 1382) 95 71 29,819,791 | 25,251,065 | 63,879,881 | 22,607,769 
1810 |34,940,550 | 2314/1062] 24,283,212 | 23,927,567 | 67,825,595 | 21,553,357 
1811 (24,109,931 | 2500) 94 67 26,798,085 | o 65,309,100 | 23,655,075 
1812 (51,245,362 22231125 5] 18,658,695 | ¢ 64,752,025 | 34,700,287 
1813 |32,000,000 | 1953/1089} 22,381,935 | 68,502,859 | 50,806,275 
1814 |33,200,580 | 1612) 73 11] 26,110,285 | 3 e 70,240,312 | 36,078,048 
1815 [41,712,002 | 2284) 64 4] 27,072,082 | | e=2e 71,203,141 | 50,569,859 
| | Sssus 
1816 |34,774,520 | 2751) 75 10] 26,255,435 | ~~ 62,426,506 | 8,939,803 
1817 }39,235,397 | 1927, 94 9 17,156,080 > Average. | 52,135,739 | None. 
818 |41,963,527 | 1245) 84 1] 26,462,933 522,186,000 | 53,937,218 | 28,560,400 
1819 |32,923,575 1499} 73 0} 92,346,259 § 53,238,913 | 18,756,087 
1820 |37,818,0386 | 1381) 65 7 | 24,535,155 | 22,542,000 | 55,122,077 | 94,292,545 
1821 /40,194,893 | 1258 56 6] 28,697,057 | 22,656,822 | 55,530,072 | 13,828,784 
1822 /43,558,490 | 1094) 45 3125,151,508 | 23,912,044 54,974,243 | 11,708,617 
1823 | oe | +: | ++ $99,641,898! .... of 4,498,589 


























*,* The Accounts of Malt are made up on the 5th of July in each year; but the 


Account for 1823 is only to the 5th of April.—The consumption of Tea is not given 


prior to 1798, as it was not an article of great importation long prior to that period 


tuere is an actual decrease of consumption since 1807-10. 
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TABLE (C) of the Amount of the Sums of Money ExrENveD on Pivupers in 
each County of England and Wales, in the Year ending March ¢5, 1815, the Counties 
arranged in Order of Total Population; showing the Number of Families in each 
County ; the Number receiving Parochial Relief, distinguishing those who received 
Permanent Relief from those who received Temporary Relief, and the Rate each 
Family receiving Permanent Relief received per Annum; the Number of Persons 
in Friendly Societies, and the Amount of Real Property assessed for Property-Tax 


nty. 





in 1814, in each Cou 
j Sum 
COUNTIES, | expended 
on 


irranged in | Paupers 
Order of Total ‘in the Yea 


Middlesex ee 
Lancashire. - 
} York, W.R.| 257,62 
| Devon 

i Kemt «cccee 
Surrey eeee 
Somerset ++ 
Norfolk «+++; 
Stafford «++. 
Gloucester. - 
Essex eeeeee 
Southampton 
Lincoln «+++ 
Warwick -- 
Suffolk ....) 
Chester ++++! 100,689 
Cornwall .-| — 78,09¢ 





201 64 





Sussex+++++*) 250,865, 
Wilts ----++| 137,626 
Derby +++! 72,179 
Durham ----} 78,726 
Salop ++-++*) 90,839 
Northumb.-+| 69,236 
York, E.R. | 75,438 
Nottingham | 71,419 
Worcester--| 83,540, 
York, N.R.| 65,536 
Leicester | 95,206 
Northampton 123,038) 
Cumberland | 40,915 
Dorset -+++| 75,678 
Oxford -+--' 106,495 
Bucks++++++| 101,814 
Berks «+ +++- 100,297] 
Hertford .-- 77,991 
Cambridge++| 65,951 
Hereford ++) 67,063 
Bedford «+++} 50,370 
Monmouth-+| 27,050 
Westmorela,, 20,320; 
Huntingdon | 31,47( 
Rutland +--+) 10,843 





Wales ++| 215,915 
5,428,856 





Population, | 1814-15, Work- | Work rary 
house. | house. | Relief. 
——<——, PF} _- | __ 
No. | No. No. 


¢ 
505,601 
213,047 


183,646] 18,600) 2,980} 10,573 
295,280) 14,414 


150,258, 
199,192] 15,927) 3,23! 
111,642 
135,580] 12,610) 1,576] 10,715 
226,252] 13,010) 3,065) 16,616) 
163,150) 
128,360 


9,462) 3,689] 9,822 
7,925) 1,406) 6,829 
127,684] 12,148) 1,718] 6,334 


155,289] 10,932] 3,64! 11,659] 


England 5,202,931)57 8,709 87,274 


pa —————_——. .___ - 


PAUPERS RELIEY ED,} 
Exclusive of Children. 
Permanently = \Received 


yOut of | In | Tempo- 


18,241) 16,026, 83,988 
19,811) 3,655) 15,126) 
22,126) 2,548) 15,805 


a | 





8,275) 20,295 
8,07 
9,682 
| 12,182 
10,452) 1,562) 11,045 


8,603) 6,224 
15,265) 1,855 








| 
| 


8,422 609; 8,924 
7,430} 578) 4,321 
13,058] 4,163] 7,928) 
13,335) 1,090) 11,405 
6,415) 525) 7,104 
8,727| 691) 4,048 
7,917| ¥,701) 7,691 


8,874] 748! 


5,449) 817) 4,449 


4,844) 1,024) 5,478 
6,428) 1,049 4,865) 
6,123) 611; 3,341 
7,345] 997, 6,092 
8,305} 954 6,373) 
4,039| 657) 1,748 


7,278) 1,053 
7,134) 841, 7,056 


2 kaa 
9,979) 


6,586; 1,292 6,946 
7,175 1,322 8,048) 
4,324 1,416 5,648 
4,579, 729 5,35% 
5,560 330, 4,001 
2,875, 849) 2,953) 
2,314 87| 1,587 
2,105 236) 866 
1,838 346] 2,73 
619} 125) Sil 


387,113}2, 
13,569 





28,939} 841 





406,748 88,115)400,4759—2, 











2 

= 

Total No. ms 
of s 
Families — 
in 1821 3 


No. | 8.| 
261,871) 131 |14 15) 
203,173, 115} 9 9! 
161,466, 153 10 9} 
90,714) 2358) 8 10 
85,939] 264/13 oO! 
88,806) 167 |13 14] 
73,537| v33| 8 16 
74,497| 257/10 8) 
68,780) 175| 9 6 
72,156) 196/ 9 11 
59,629) 271 |/14 1 
57,942] v27/12 8 


58,760) 160/13 15 
60,124) 230! 9 4 
55,064) 264 10 13) 
52,024) 152/11 3) 


51,202) 151| 9 15) 
43,565) 400/13 8} 
47,684 303) 9 10 
42,404) 165/10 4| 
45,940 205 | 8 6 
41,636) 255) 8 11 
43,128) 223/ 7 ¢ 
40,499} 155|12 1 
38,603) 1529/12 3 
39,006] 191,11 
38,751) 172| 9 14 
36,806 g27 11 Y 
35,372) 263,13 4} 
31,804, 147] 8 16] 
50,312) 275) 9 2} 
28,841! 276/13 7 
28,867| 273/13 0} 
27.700) 307 11 16 
96,170) 219/15 12 

i 

i 

! 


, 

25,603) 207 12 9} 
¥1,917| 270/11 8 
17,373) 214/13 10) 
14,122) 170)11 5} 
10,442) 224) 9 0 
10,497} 208 |14 10) 
3,936} 190 14 12 


naa weal 
346,717) 199 11 | 
146,706) 196 | 7 10 


= il 
493,425} 198/11 
| 


No. of 
Persons 
in 


or 
Friendly | Property-Tax 


Soci — 


67,186 
147 029) 
80,684 
53,029 
17,538] 
26,530) 
26,428) 
14,080 
42,305 
26,066 
20,531 
11,611 
8,755 
26,856 
1 3,81 4 
22,2992 
22,941 

4,958 
16,2940; 
23,034 
13,525 
24,774 
16,367 
11,941 
1 , ‘v1 
13,641 
9,697 
17,217 
10,42 H 
9,947 
6,209) 
6,150) 
6,434) 
3,953) 
10,998 
4,759 
2,870 
3,850 
8,404 
1,502 
9 5090 











1,575 


3/877 ,777 |49,744,62¢ 


17,487 | 


01925, 204/51 ,898,425 


— 1 
‘ 


Amount of 
RealProperty 
Assessed ~ 


fe 
in 1814 


# 
5,595,537 
3,087 ,77 4 
2,392,406 
1,897,515) 
1,644,179 
1,579,173 
1,900,651 
1,540,952 
1,150,285 
1 463,260 
1,556,836 
1,130,951 
2,061,850) 
1,236,727 
1,127,404 
1,083,084 

916,060 
915,348 
1,155,459 
887,655 
791,359) 
1,037 ,988 
1,240,594 
1,190,326) 
737,229 
799,605] 
1,145,252 
902,217 
942,161 
705,446 
698,595 
713,147 
644,136 
652,082 
571,107 
655,221 
604,014 
343,683) 
205,097 
298,199 
320,18: 
153, 187 


2,153,801 
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108 Present State of Great Britain 
i TABLE (D) of the Numper of INnABrTED Hovses and of the Tora PoPULATion T: 
a in each County of England, according to the Population Return of 1821, the 
t Counties arranged in Alphabetical Order, with Nambers of References to their Order 
i of Total Population, and of Agricultural Population; the Total Amount of Parish 1 
: Assessments in each County in the Year ending March 25, 1822, according to the 
Account printed by Order of Parliament, July 1823; the Number of Parishes, and j 
HH of Select Vestries and of Assistant Overseers, in each County ; and the Rate per head ] 
th of the Parish Assessments, divided on the Total Population. F 
: | : "| NO. ID ; 1 . Total a 
By COUNTIES, No. in |Urder of] No. of Total No. |Amount off _ BE le Sse 
a Order of|Agricul-| Inhabited of Parish No. | ~@ |°Ssis 
i arranged in Total tural Houses | Persons Assess- Jof Pa-| o> 33 5 ag 
; Alphabetical Order. | Popula-| Popala-) in 1821. in 122). ments in Jrishes| -. |JZAZ2,S¢ 
¥4 tion. | tion | | 1921. se | “hes 
aid Se et ae _ BS eecise! fear Eee, ol 
i 1 | ' 
i | | | i 2 : | » & 
| Bedford «---«2+.-) 38 36 15,412) 85,400) 83,798] 125: 12) 17419 ? 
Pin Berks e++eeseees| 34 | 28 | 24,705! 134,700) 124,401f 151) 31] 41118 6 
) sal Buckingham ----| 33 | 21 24,786 136,800) 159,101} 202) 51) 46920 4 : 
ii Cambridge -+++--| 36 | 23° | £0,869) 124,400) 103,380] 167] 25) 23f17 9 bd 
a Chester «----+> -| 16 18 | 47,094) 275,500) 156,768} 90] 113) 86410 O ~ 
ay Cornwall-++-ee++| 17 14 45,873) 262,600) 125,770) 203) 51) 22197 . 
LF | Cumberland --- | 30 | 35 27 246 159,300) 64,096] 104) 53] 48] 8 O - 
Med Derby--------.-| 20 | 29 40,054} 217,600} 107,793{ 139] 61) 57]10 Oo ° 
Hae Devon--..-- oe OD 71,416] 447,900) 246,606) 465} 82) 70[11 OF 7 
ne? Dorset----------| 31 | 27 | 25,996] 1473400} 98,896] 271] 36 43)13 5 8 
Wurham ..----6- 21 | 37 32,793) 211,900) 111,419 75| 73| 4480 6 9 
Essex seeees--+-| 11 | 4 49,978} 295,300} 298,907] 406] 41) 60[20 OF 10 
Gloucester --.- +: 10 | 11 60,881; 342,600] 182,369 339] 44) 59f10 8 it 
Hereford.--+++++| 37 31 20,061 105,300} 74,168] 219) 43) 39f14 9 1g 
Hertford «+------ 35 32 23,178} 132,400] 105,546] 132) 17) 2416 OF 13 
Huntingdon ----| 41 | 39 8,878, 49,800; 47,223] 103] 11) 15919 0 Ag 
Kent --eee-see+| 5 7 70,507| 434,600] 427,166] 411] 50) 89920 O 19 | 
Lancaster ---+++| 2 12 176,449] 1,074,000) 425,185) 70] 176) 126] 8 Oj 16 || 
Leicester .-++--| 98 | 33 | 34,775] 178,100] 151,103) 2161 63| 35117 OF 17 | 
Lincoln ....-+++| 13 3 | 53,818} 288,800] 221,473] 630] 129) 111915 5 18s 
Middlesex --++--| 1 | 38 | 152,969} 1,167,500] 706,195] 197] 14] Safi? O} 19} 
Monmouth ------| 39 | 40 | 13,211] — 72,300| 32,367] 125] 15| 1819 0 ee 
Fe Norfolk -«-++-++-} 2 | 62,274) 351,300) 301,157] 731) Zo; 61ft7 ¢ 21] 
ob Northampton----| 29 | 15 | 32,503) 165,800] 165,710} 306] 50, 3820 0 <2 8 
Z Northumberland | 23 34 31,526] 203,000] 90,631] 8%} 41} 88] 9 0 23 |N 
mn Nottingham ----) 25 30 35,622| 190,700] 102,566] 21%} 32) 34f10 9 24 /\ 
Oxford ---+++--| 32 | 22 | 25,594] 139,800] 133,705] 217] 48} 3919 1 25 IN 
b's) Ratland ----- cool 42 42 | 3,589 18,900] 15,026 52] 35 16 O 26 v 
a, ( PRIOP «268+ ----: 22 16 | 38,863] 210,500} 113,003] 216] 44) 51f10 9 
a4 Somerset s+++++| 7 | 6 | 61,852] 362,500} 186,385] 475) 98) 85f10 5 
a): Southampton coool 12 10 | 49,516 289,000] 220,997] 296 43| 5415 3 
i tafford serene. ‘| 9 | 17 | 63,319) 347,900) 178,454] 145° 47) 54f10 3 
4 uffolk -+--se--] 15 | 8 | 42,773) 276,000) 276,616 510] 48} 70f0 ¢ 
| Ramey $F e's's ees 6 25 | 64,790] 406,700} 290,200} 142) 19) 23/14 3 
Sussex-s++sseeee| 18 | 13 | 36,2831 237,700] 297,130) 310] 57) S98ed ¢ 
i ’ Warwick -«+++-} 14 | 19 | 55,018 280,000} 191,947] 205) 56 513 8 
4, Westmorland ----| 40 11 | 9,943] = 552,400] 32,645] +932) 35] 13112 6 
, Em eseeseress) 19 | 9 | 41,702] 226,600) 189,400] 300} 31) 50/16 
E Worcester eosesst 26 | 26 54,738 188,200} 101,480] 171) 59%) 500 9 
; ; - East Riding 24 24 $4,930) 194,300} 107,549] 237] 67) @é6ft1 © 
a =. North Riding 27 20 | $5,765) 187,400) 98,489] 183) 105) 41110 6 
| > € West Riding | | 5 | 154,514) 815,400) 348,32 193 116) 112] 8 
Votal of England | -. | -- |1,951,973)11,486,700}7 453,647 9860|2284)2065]13 0 
4 Wales -- aa Wot: 136,182) 731,800) 305,794 833) 220) 1231 8 4 
EnglandandWales| .. | -- | %,088,156/12,218,500)7,761,441 10693, 2504,2188]12 8 
Scotland ----..++)  .. | ll: 341,474] 2,095,456 
a 
} 4 
: 
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TABLE (E) ExutBitine the Counties of ENGLAND, arranged in ORDER of ToTaAL 


PoruLaTion, distinguishing the Number of Families returned as employed in 
Agriculture from those employed in Trade, Manufactures, or Handicraft, and those 


not included in either of those two Classes, according to the Population Return of 


1821; and showing the proportion of the Parish Assessments for the Year ending 
March 25, 1822, expended on Paupers, from the proportion expended for other 
Purposes than the Relief of Paupers; and the Rate per head per Annum of the 
Amount expended on Paupers, divided on the Total Population. 











NUMBER OF FAMILIES, PAY MENTS OUT OFTHE 


According to the en PARISH ASSESSMENTS 
Return of 182 ; 








Year ending March 25, 1822.43 = 

COUNTIES, Not in- ciel es 
Employed; In Trade, | cluded inf For other 2a 
in Order of Total in Manufac- | either of [Purposes than] Expended [2 = 
Population. Avricul-| tures, or the the Relief on ae 
ture Handicraft |preceding] of the Poor Paupers. = x 

| Classes —~ 















1 |Middlesex -+-+++] 38 9,395) 161,356) 91,122] £139,844 | £ 582,055 10s 0 
2 jLancaster -+++e+] 199 22,723) 152,271) 28,1791 163,576 249,585 14 8 
3 /York, W. R.----| 5] 31,613) 108,841) 21,019) 73,257 273,301 | 6 8 
t [Devon --++-++--- 1] 37,037] 33,985) 19,692 29,706 207,686 | 9 3 
5 |Kent «ecesecese 71 30,869 30,180) 24,890) 64,862 370,711 17 O 
6 |Surreyseee.-e-e- 25] 14,944 46,811) 27,051 47,484 949,991 12 O 
7 ISomerset--++-+eee 6] 51,448 27,132) 14,957 27 ,480 153,906 | 8 6 
8 |Norfolk -.+-.... 2] 36,368) 26,201) 11,928} 41,535 256,044 [14 7 
9 |Stafford -++++++| 17] 18,285) 42,435, 8,060] 41,467 | 133,701] 7 9 
10 |Gloucester --++++! 11] 23,170} 35,907) 13,079 28,741 152.994 } 8 11 
11 |Essex «---cecess 4] 33,206 17,160} 9,263) 39,556 254,837 17 3 
2 |Southampton ----| 10} 24,303) 19,810) 13,829 25,734 193,294 13 4 
13 {iLincoln ..-...-. 3S] 34,900 15,845} 8,015 51,400 168,786 fil 7 
14 |Warwick+-++.-+- 19] 16,780) 39,189) 4,155) 43,347 146,185 10 5 
15 (Suffolk ++++-+-+| 8 f 30,795) 17,418) 6,851 35,268 240,384 17. 5 
16 |Chester ----- «+! 189 18,120) 97,105) 6,799) 352,640 104,08L 17 6 
17 |Cornwall.+--....] 14]) 19,302) 15,545] 16,557 17,861 104,178] 8 ¢ 
18 Sussex+eeeee+++*} 13] 21,920) 15,463) 6,184 30,583 262,246 [22 OF 


19 |Wilts «+csceeese+] Of 24,972) 16,984] 5,730) 20,914 165,168 fi4 5 





20 |Derby «ereee-+--| 294 14,582 20,505) 7,317 20,871 86,756 418 9O 
91 Durham teens e*| 37 9,497 20,212) 16,301 18.841 91,182 18 7 
22 |Salop ceesee-+++] 16] 18,414 17,455] 5,737 19,459 92,907 | 8 10 
23 |Northumberland | 34 9 11,567) 40,565] 10,996 12,160 750517 F 
24 |Vork, E.R.--+--- 249 15,480 16,637} 8,382 17,166 97,522 10 0 
25 |Nottingham +--+} SO] 15,664) %1,832| 3,107 27 630 73,31517 8 
26 |Worcester +e++e*) 969 14,9296 18,566) 5,514 15,289 83,761 19 O 
27 |York, N. R. -+*+| 209 16,737] 11,570) 10,4¢4 13,207 82,638} 9 oO 
28 |Leicester «*++*+) 33] 15,028) 20,2997] 3,481 26,445 124,944 114 © 
29 |Northampton.--+) 15] 18,794) 11,695) 4,883 19,989 145,093 17 4 
30 |\Cumberland ++++} 359 11,297 13,146} 7,361 10,202 52,35216 7 
31 |Dorset-.---- coor] Y7 F 14,891] 10,811] 4,680) 10,119 85,647 [11 7 
52 |\Oxford secces--| 92E 15,965 8,971 3,905 16,457 115,647 6 9 
35 [Bucks ------+--.. 91 16,640 8,518 5,909 16,791 117,477 117. 2 
34 |Berks -e+++---..| 289 14,769 8,773} 4,158) 16,149 104,538 15 5 
35 |Hertford++++..+.| 32] 13,485 7,935) 4,750) 13,526 89,129 13 64 
56 |Cambridge ------ 234 15,536 6,964) 3,103 14,375 87,872 }14 1 

37 |Hereford.. «+++-| 31] 13,558} 5,633} 2,726 11,461 62,729 [11 11 

38 |Bedford .--++ «+-| 369 10,754 4,827} 1,792 13,066 68,826 116 1 

59 |Monmouth -+--++! 40 6,020 6,147) = 1,959) 6,325 46,039 | 7 | 
1 |Westmoreland --| 41 5,096 3,801 1,545 4,505 27,207 10 4 

41 |Huntingdon ----} 39 6,435 2,937 1,025) 6,794 59,429 116 ( 

42 | Rutland ..0+----| 24 2,410 1,034 492 $400 | 10,575 fit J 


Total England ++] ++ [773,732/1,118,295) 454,690] 1,289,722 | 6,102,253 NO # 
— Wales .--«| -+ | 74,225) 41,660) 36,801 46,511 | 256,450 ],7 O 









































} 

— x — | 

England andWales} ++ [847,957|1,159,975| 485,49 If 1,556,533 | 6,358,703 10 4 
Scotland .-++++e+] ++ [130,700} 190,264) 126,997 | 
| 


Eng. &Wales,isit} «+ 1770,199] 959,652] 412,516 
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Present State of Great Britain 


TABLE (F) exnisitinc the Counties of ENGLAND, arranged in Orpber of 
AGRICULTURAL PoPpuLATion, with the Number of Families in each, stated in the 
Population Return of 1821, as employed in Agriculture; the Territorial Exteut ot 
each County in Statute Acres, deduced from the Trigonometrical Surveys; the 
proportions in a State of Tillage and Pasture, by which the Wastes and uncultivated 
Lands in each County may be ascertained; the Annnal Rental of Land in each 
County, deduced from the Property-Tax Returns for the Year ending April 1811. 





in Order of Agricultural 
*opulation. 


| 
COUNTIES, | 
| 


1 Devon wee ee | 
2 Norfolk «e+eeees 
3 Lincoln 
4) Essex 


ee 


51York, W.R., -.-- 
6)Somerset------> ‘ 
PIBE. occ cectce . 
BISuffolk-.......06 
ee 


10/Southampton -.. 
11,|Gloucester .....+- 
12|Lancaster 
ASIBUSSER «vo ccccess 
14/Cornwall-.-... és 


eeeeee 


16 Salop anes taca we 
17\Stafford ........ 
18)Chester «+++ ve. 
19|)Warwickee-..-+> 
20/\Vork, N. R. 
21/Bucks -- 
22)Oxtord 
23/Cambridge ------ 
24/York, E. R. 
25 Surrey -+--++e0-- 
26) Worcester «+eeee 
Q7IDorsectecessoseee 
28| Berks eccecccees 
29|Derby «+++--+--- 
30|Nottingham .-.-.. 
Si)/Hereford..-.--.. 
32|Hertford «-++++.- 
33)Leicester iweeeuwe 
34)/Northamberland 
35\Cumberland «+++ 
56|\Bedtord «-...+.+. 
37|Durham ------.«. 
38} Middlesex «+++. 
39\Huntingdon «+++ 
40 Monmouth - 
41)Westmoreland .-- 
42|Rutland 


or 





—— Wales 





eee! 











15|Northampton ----| 














veveeees| 42| 2,410 

















Total England --| «+ |773,75432,332,400 

















Englandand Wales) -- ls47,957 37,084,400 
Scotland ..--.- ‘nf 


2 | No. of } TERRITORIAL EXTENT Amount of 
= |Families} yenetig sige here A, Annual — |Real Property 
returned Rental,accord-| Assessed 
as em- | Proportions ; ing to | for ; 

ployed inf In Statute Property-Tax Property-Tax, 
| Agricul Acres 1 In In Return, IStl. I815. 
} ture Tillage.|Pasture, 
| ! %. 3. 4. 5 | 6. 
| | &£ | t 
4| 37,037] 1,650,560} *400) *800] 1,217,547] 1,897,915 
8 36,368) 1,338,880 | 730 263 931,842) 1,540,952 
13| 34,900] 1,758,720 | 400) 1,100) 1,581,940) 2,061,83¢ 
11) 33,206{ 980,480} S80) 529 904,615) 1,556,836 
>| 51,613} 1,568,000 350 700} 1,555,608 2,392,406 
7.| 31,448) 1,050,880 330 534 1,355,108) 1,900,651 
5| 30,869] 983,680 400} — 200) 868,188 1,641,179 
15} 30,795 979,200 250) 500} 694,078) 1,127,404 
19} 24,9721 882,560 | 150 250) 810,627) 1,155,459 
12} 24,303) 1,041,920 | 580} 620) 594,020) 1,130,951 
10} 23,1701 =803,840 | 500) 150) 805,133 poy 
2| 22,723) 1,171,840 | 450) 350) 1,270,344) 3,087 ,77- 
18] 21,920} 956,520| 280 5495) 549,990 915,548 
17} 19,302] 849,280] 250 255) 566,472 916,060 
29| 18,797] 648,880 290 2395 696,637 949,161 
22) 18,414) 858,240 | 300 500) 758,495) 1,037,988) 
9} 18,285] 734,720 | 500 100) 756,635) 1,150,285 
16} 18,120 673,280 | 200; 450) 676,864) 1,083,084 
14) 16,779] 577,280] 200) 308 645,139] 1,256,727 
27 | 16,757) 1,311,187 | 273) 596f 1,056,010] 1,145,252 
33| 16,640} 477,600} 353 170) 498,677 644,150 
32| 15,965) 485,280] 150] 230) 497,625) 713,147 
36 | 15,536) 549,120} 140) 160 $53,215) 655,221 
24 | 15,480) 19,200} 150] 350 500,000) 1,190,326 
6| 14,944] 485,120 | 80} 400 369,901} 1,579,173 
26| 14,926] 466,560} 200] 150) 516,203] 799605 
31] 14,821) 643,200 | 250 430; 489,025} 698,395 
34] 14,769) 483,840] 260 120 = 405,150) 652,082 
20} 14,582) 656,640} 100] 400! 621,693! — 887.63¢ 
%5| 13,664 535,680 | 200) 100) = =534,992) 737,246 
| 57} 13,558) 556,100 | 300} 250) 153,607) 604,614 
35 | 13,465) 357,920 | 225) 50) 342,350) 571,107 
28| 13,028] 514,560 | 65) 4508 709,402) 909,917 
| 23 | 11,567 15197 440 | 150} = 650) 906,789) 1,240,594 
| 50} 11,297] 945,920 . “ 469,250 705,446 
| 38| 10,7541 296,320 | 40 168) 272,621] 343,683 
| 21) 9,427] 679,040} 300) 200) = 506,063] 794,359 
1} 9,393) 180,480] = 40; 10 349,142) 5,595,537] 
41} 6,433] 236,800 | 100) GO} 202,076] 3x0,188 
39] 6,02¢ $18,720 | 100) 215 203,576] — - 295,097 
40; 5,09¢ 488,320 | 30 1350 221,556 298,198 
95,369) s+} 99,174 133,487 
19,500); 14,200 27,890,354 49,744,624 
ee | 74,225 4,752,000 900) 2,600] 1,586,498) 2,153,801 
11, 100} —_— 29,476,852] 51,898.42: 
130,700426,460,000 

















¢ In these two columns, the three right hand places of figures have been dispensed with, for the sake 


of abridgment. 
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ON THE CONFLICTING CLAIMS OF THE 
EAST AND WEST INDIANS. 





Wer do not intend to trace the history of the controversy between 
these two powerful bodies, from its origin up to the present time. 
It would not only be a “ weary,” but an “ unprofitable ’’ occu- 
pation; for nothing could be gained to the cause of conviction on 
either side, by merely recapitulating what those on both have 
already written without producing the effect desired. It appears to 
us that if the same writers had been exerting their reasoning powers 
on any other subject, in which neither the interests of the one nor 
the other were concerned, they would long ere this have arrived at 
some conclusion in which both could concur. But the strong 
influence of party seems to have so clouded the understandings of 
men otherwise able and intelligent, as to make even those who wish 
to be considered the real friends of freedom, plead the cause of 
injustice and oppression; and this, too, without appearing to be 
conscious of the striking delusion under which they labour. 

For many of the East Indians as individuals, (by whom we mean 
the Proprietors of East India Stock) we entertain the highest re- 
spect. This does not, however, prevent our seeing that as a party 
contending for the continuance of a joint-stock trade and mono- 
poly, they are commercially and politically wrong. We have, on 
the other hand, good reason to be dissatisfied with the East India 
Company as a governing body; but this does not prevent our seeing 
that in claiming to be put on the same footing with the West Indians, 
as it regards the importation of sugar on equal duties, they are 
commercially and politically right. In the same spirit of impartial 
observation, uninfluenced by interest on either side, we discover 
some things that are true, and others that are false, in the reason- 
ings of the West Indians, as to the pretended importance of their 
particular claims; and though we respect them as highly as their 
opponents in this contest, we shall state our opinion of the preten- 
sions of each, without regard to the favour or displeasure of either. 

The East Indians at present enjoy, to the great detriment of the 
millions over whom their rule is extended, an exclusive monopoly of 
the government in Hindostan; and they also enjoy, to the great 
injury of the mass of their fellow-subjects at home, an exclusive 
monopoly of the commerce of China, from which all British sub- 
jects but such as they think proper to license, are entirely shut out, 
There might have been a period, in the earliest stage of their his- 
tory, when a trade to the more distant countries of the East, from 
its requiring armed ships and fortified posts, could not have been 
carried on but by joint-stock companies: but the very practice of 
limiting the charters of such companies to a moderate period, is 
grounded on the conviction that such a necessity must be of short 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1, Q 
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duration ; and that when the time limited by the charter has ex- 
pired, it is just that exclusive privilege should be at an end, so that 
all the subjects of the country might equally participate in the ad- 
vantages of such a commerce, each to the extent of his means. 
The first adventurers in these splendid speculations are suf- 
ficiently remunerated for their enterprise, by the brilliant fortunes 
which are made by those who are foremost to brave the danger and 
win the prize. It is well that it is so; for without this stimulating 
hope of reward, the progress of discovery and improvement would 
be more tardy in its march. That this was the case with individuals 
who embarked in the earliest speculations of the East India Com- 
pany, and who went out to their possessions as merchants, factors, 
&e. the enormous fortunes brought home from thence by their civil, 
military, and commercial agents, sufficiently prove. That such 
success did not uniformly attend the operations of the Company as 
a trading body, is satisfactorily accounted for from a fact which 
forms the strongest argument against their existence at all, namely, 
that no joint-stock company can, either in economy, despatch, or 
vigilance, compete with private individuals, let the nature of the 
commerce in which they are opposed to each other be what it may. 
Notwithstanding their perpetual failures, however, as a body, and 
the entire cessation of the cause to which they owed their origin 
—the incapacity of individual private traders to carry on so ex- 
pensive and distant a trade—they have contrived, by the influence 
of wealth and subserviency to ministerial interests, to procure from 
time to time a renewal of the charter giving to them the exclusive 
possession of a commerce to which every British subject ought, 
years ago, to have been freely admitted. If the commerce with 
India and China be valuable, it is the strongest reason that could be 
offered for the injustice of confining it to a mere handful of men, 
and these too possessing no one distinguishing feature of merit to 
entitle them to sucha privilege before other men ; while the great 
mass of British wealth, skill, enterprise, and industry, is excluded 
from this rich and ample field, which the Company neither cultivate 
to the extent it would admit, nor permit others to sow or reap in. 
If this commerce be of no value, as they sometimes pretend, it is 
the strongest reason that could be offered for the folly of their 
retaining it in opposition to the wishes of those who would gladly 
rid them of their unprofitable embarrassment. 

This is briefly the case of the East Indians, considering that 
name to designate the body of those who as Proprietors and 
Directors constitute the East India Company. They are already in 
possession of an exclusive trade with China, one of the most 
populous countries under the sun; they already possess power over 
millions of men in India, for whom they make what laws they 
please, without the people having a voice to complain; they 
already concentrate within their own grasp advantages of the most 
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valuable kind, which ought to be equally open to the enjoyment of 
all their fellow-subjects ; they are, as they themselves often boast, 
in entire possession of the most splendid jewel of the British 
crown; and yet, after all this, they are not satisfied, but entreat 
the British Legislature, by prayer and petition, to " equalize the 
duties on East and West India sugar, and put them, the rulers of 
an extensive empire, on the same footing with the planters of a few 
scattered islands. If the Legislature were to do their duty, when 
so petitioned, they might reply to the prayer of these petitioners, 
“ First cast the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou 
see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye :” but, 
unfortunately, i in this case the blind literally lead the blind, and no 
wonder that the predicted consequence ensues. The Legislature 
might answer a deputation from Leadenhall Street by saying, 
“Gentlemen of the India House, you who are so desirous of 
equalization, and who are so horror-struck at the bare idea of a 
monopoly of sugar, and an encouragement of slavery in the West, 
will you have the magnanimity to give a proof of your sincerity in 
desiring the equalization you advocate, by abandoning your own 
monopoly of tea, and your encouragement ‘of slav ery in the East ?” 
The West Indians, it is true, occasion some evil to the community, 
in causing sugar to cost more by slave cultivation than it would 
if raised by free labour ; but the East Indians cause a much greater 
evil to the community, not simply by the monopoly of tea, which 
is at least as great an evil as the monopoly of sugar, but by a far 
more important hindrance to the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain, by acting literally the part of the dog in 
the fable, being determined neither to improve the resources subject 
to their will themselves, nor to suffer any other persons to settle 
upon their soil to do it for them! There is nothing that the West 
Indians do, which is to be compared to this in the injurious nature 
of its effects. The West Indians keep some thousands of negroes 
in a slavery that is a reproach to them and to the age in which we 
live; and which indeed, were half of those who profess to be Chris- 
tians really so, would have been long since swept from the earth. 
But the East Indians keep in a subjection still more humiliating, 
millions of human beings of a higher character, a nobler intellect, 
men whose country the fathers of these East Indians took from 
them by force; men accustomed not long since to reign in splendour, 
and to enjoy all the advantages belonging to the comparative state of 
civilization to which they had arrived ; men from whom these East 
Indians draw immense wealth in tribute and taxes; men to whose 
fathers theirs paid homage, when they first entered their territories 
on sufferance, but progressively wrested from them every inch of 
their extensive dominions! Who, then, can give a moment’s ear to 
the complaints of the East Indians, when they affect to regard as an 
act of injustice the proteeting monopoly granted to their rivals in 
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the West? Who can for a moment believe them sincere, when 
they pretend to feel horror at the state of slavery which, bad as it 
is, is not so humiliating as that in which they keep their own 
subjects of the highest rank and character, including kings and 
princes, in the East? Who does not see, indeed, that such ad- 
vocates of free competition in trade, and free enjoyment of per- 
sonal liberties, are truly “painted sepulchres,’"—and regard their 
outery for equal rights and equal duties with the indifference it 
deserves ? 

The West Indians, indeed, are in some degree objects of com- 
miseration, because they have but little, and are on the point of 
losing even the little that they have: unlike the East Indians, who, 
to verify the contrast, seem to think that because they have much, 
still more should be given to them. The claims of the West 
Indians are, however, also grounded in error. They possess im- 
mense estates of landed property, which are chiefly valuable for 
the sugars they preduce. Cruelty and oppression first established, 
and custom and injustice still sanction, the cultivation of these 
estates by slaves. ‘The unwilling and constrained task-work of the 
degraded negro is so inferior in its effects to the cheerful operations 
of the free and happy labourer, that in consequence of the sugar 
of the West Indies being raised by slaves, its cost of production is 
much greater than it would be if raised by free men. ‘The produce 
of these estates is brought to the English market, where it is met 
by the sugar from the East; and notwithstanding the greater 
distance of the voyage, with all its concomitant expenses, this 
Eastern sugar, from the superior fertility of the Indian soil, and 
the cheapness of labour in that country, though the labourers are 
deprived of all the advantage of British skill and machinery in the 
preparation, is so much cheaper than the other, that the West 
Indians claim and procure a duty to be laid on the cheaper com- 
modity, to make it equally dear with their own. The loss which 
the West Indian planter would sustain, if he came into the English 
market on equal terms with the East Indian grower, would be cer- 
tain; but the true remedy for this would be, not the placing a duty 
on his rival’s produce, to increase its price, by which the West 
Indian will be encouraged still to continue cultivation by slaves ; 
but by abstaining from all interference in a matter of commercia 
competition, and making the slave cultivator feel that his system 
is unprofitable, thus obliging him by the most useful of all 
teachers, self-interest and self-preservation, to become an advocate 
for the abolition of a system which has been the source of more 
misery and suffering than any other single scourge that has hitherto 
afflicted the world. The pretences set up by the West Indians, 
that their islands are of more value to England than the East 
Indies, that they afford a wider market for British industry, and 
constitute a better nursery for British seamen, are the most ground- 
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less that can be imagined. Even under our present relations with 
India, beneath the paralyzing influence of the Company’s mo- 
nopoly, there is a greater amount of British manufactures con- 
sumed in the East than in the West, and an equal number of sea- 
men employed in voyages to and from that country, as well as in 
the country itself. But if the unjust restrictions which still fetter 
British intercourse with that rich and fertile quarter of the globe 
were removed, we should see the consumption of British manu- 
factures increased tenfold; and the number of ships and seamen 
so augmented as to furnish a navy, when required, without any 
material detriment to the continued activity of an increased mer- 
cantile marine. 

But there is a third party, of more worth and importance than 
either, though apparently entirely forgotten by these contending 
factions. ‘This is the great body of the PEorLe or ENGLAND, to 
whom the East and West Indians are but as nothing. It is they 
who want a voice to represent their true interests in the British 
Parliament. It is they who should petition the Legislature of 
their country for a real and general equalization of duties, which 
should at once lay the foundation of a gradual abolition of the 
monopolies of the East and the West, and all their evils of arbitrary 
rule over white men, and misery and slav ery of black men together, 
by opening the fair field of competition to all who are disposed to 
enter it, making India and the Colonies integral parts of the 
British dominions, and governing them by equal laws. This would 
be doing equal justice to all parties. It would be consistent with 
the principle on which the East Indians claim the abolition of 
the duty on their sugar; it would accord with the principle on 
which the West Indians seek to put themselves, as they conceive, 
on a footing with others in point of actual advantage ; and, above 
all, it would be of incalculable benefit to the great mass of the 
commercial and manufacturing community of England, and to 
society at large, who are unheeded and forgotten amid the cla- 
mours of these contending parties. On the ground of general 
interest, and as a question affecting the public weal, it is deserving 
the serious attention of the people of England as well as of the 
government which professes to have the general welfare of that 
people at heart, and to rule only for the common good. 

We must hastily conclude this brief sketch, but shall revert to it 
again; and be glad to encourage the thoughts and discussions of 
others, to whom our pages will be ever open on these important 
subjects, however opposite to our own may be their opinions. The 
time is fast approaching, when the abolition of all monopolies, and 
the general emancipation of slaves, will unavoidably happen. It 
behoves us, therefore, to inquire before it is too late, how these can 
be best met, so as to lessen, as much as possible, the pecuniary sa- 
crifices, which all great changes are sure to demand, 
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POETRY. 


ON THE BURNING OF WIDOWS IN INDIA. 


I. 


Is it the only proof of love to die— 
To pass off like a shadow when the form 
Which gave the semblance life no more is nigh, 
Companion for the funeral-pile or worm? 
Is there no keeping fond affection warm 
By living solely for the hallow'd dead ? 
Cannot the heart beat still amid the storm 
And coil of life, for him whose narrow bed 
Nor warm’d nor soften’d is by laying head to head? 


Il. 


’T was the fierce breathing of the savage state, 
Whose dim ideas pierce not through the grave, 
Which made the gentle bride pursue her mate 
Beyond the windings of the Stygian wave: 
She knew nor life nor death, and so was brave 
By simple instinct of a fiery soul; 
And hasten’d dull oblivion’s aid to crave, 
Not having lived to feel the wise control 
Of mother’s cares, perchance, that calm the passions’ roll. 


Ill. 


But no vain precedent from hence should spring, 

No law, to force the more reflecting mind. 

All cannot feel the insufferable sting 

Of lonely after-being left behind,— 

The sole link snapp’d that to the world did bind,— 

Nor can this blight seize many hearts on earth : 

The greater part deliver to the wind 

Their cares and sorrows ; and from rosy mirth 
Invoke bland smiles to cheer the bright domestic hearth. 


IV. 


And naught in truth bat ignorance and crime 
Can deem self-sacrifice the test of love ; 

Or stain the ever-rolling wheels of time, 
Whose vast circumference conveys above 
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The blots on earth contracted as they move 
On the broad highway of eternity, 
With blood of murder’d innocence, that strove 
The meditated deed perchance to flee, 
To breathe heaven’s blessed air, full happy but fo be. 


V. 


But when fast bound to earth by thousand ties 
The friend, the daughter, and the mother stands ; 
When the frail pledges of their sympathies 
Implore her yet to live with lifted hands; 
When none but Superstition’s cursed bands 
- Stand round and urge her to the flaming pile, 

Forging of angry heaven the dire commands 
Her fluctuating spirit to beguile— 

Though none but basest ends incite their hearts the while ; 


VI. 


Who can repress his scorn of priestly trade, 
The scourge for many an age of Asian land, 
The mark which those who traffic or invade 
Her gems and perfumes suffer aye to stand ; 
Though one mild effort of the conquering hand 
Might free the earth from this detested blot, 
And lead in bless’d Religion to withstand 


By her meek statutes what has dimm’d the lot 
Of man, and wrought such deeds as may not be forgot. 


VII. 


Who can behold the unwilling victim led 
In sad and mocking pomp to meet her doom, 
That few short years before her bridal bed 
First saw—ah ! little dreaming of the tomb !— 
And not feel rage and bitter anger come 
Troubling his spirit, spreading to his kind, 
And closing life’s short vista with a gloom 
That hangs its heavy pinions on the mind, 
Making it loath its state, unhappy, wnresign’d? 


VIII, 


But Knowledge, slowly rising, like the sun 

In early spring upon the Lapland plain, 

Gives forth faint light, but, lengthening days begun, 
Its growing rays do gather strength amain ; 

And clouds spring up and interpose in vain— 

The living principle asserts the sky— 

Driven back, or scatter’d wide in driving rain, 

To furthest corners of the heavens they fly, 


Shunning for aye the glare of day’s all-lightening eye. bia 
e 





Poetry. 


ON BEHOLDING THE SHORES OF ENGLAND, AFTER AN 
ABSENCE OF MANY YEARS. 


Hail! loveliest gem that studs the sea, 
Isle of the brave, the just, the free, 
Whose surge-lash’d cliffs at length arise 
To greet once more my longing eyes. 
Though Time my brow has silver’d o’er 
Since last I trod thy happy shore, 

And every change of weal or woe 

That heart can feel, or man can know, 
Has checquer’d thick the devious way 
Through which my weary wanderings lay ; 
Yet, while by Fortune driven to roam, 
My bosom knew one only home, 

And ever, as my course might range, 
Still turn’d to thee, and knew no change. 


Fair Lusitania’s hills embrown’d, 
And Spain’s proud peaks with deep snow crown’d, 
Sicilia, breathing love and smiles, 
And Greece with all her sea of isles, 
Have seen my bark’s progressive way 
Along their coasts, by cape and bay. 


Old Egypt next, and Nile’s great stream, 
Whose wonders yet appear a dream, 
Where Cleopatra's 'witching power 
Still seems to haunt each grove and bower, 
Where pyramids and temples rise 
To mock the earth and brave the skies,— 
Allured my hopes of promised gain, 

By visions, like its glories, vain. 


Then Palestine’s renowned vales, 
And Lebanon’s soft balmy gales, 
Jordan’s clear brook, ’dewed Hermon’s mountain, 
Zion’s high hill, and Siloa’s fountain, 
With scenes revered in every age, 
Repaid my anxious pilgrimage ; 

Till Syria’s fertile regions came, 
Watered by rich Orontes’ stream, 

And Tigris and Euphrates flow’d 

Fast by the varied paths I trod ; 
Where Nineveh of old was placed, 
And Babylon’s ruin’d heaps are traced, 
Where Bagdad’s minarets still show 
The Crescent—of the Cross the foe. 


From thence through Persia’s land of song 
I led my lengthen’d way along, , 





Poetry 


Where Ispahaun’s imperial halls, 

Her verdant bowers and mirror’d walls ; 
And gay Shirauz, where Hafiz strung 

His orient pearls, and sweetly sung 

Of Rocknabad and Mosellay, 

While wine and love held sovereign sway ; 
Arabia's gum-distilling trees, 

And famed Ceylon’s rich spicy breeze, 
With golden India’s ample field 

Of wealth, and all that wealth can yield— 
Charm’d every sense, and would have won 
Less ardent bosoms than my own; 

But that dear Albion’s freer sky 

Rose ever to my memory, 

And bade me turn from lands enslaved 

To that loved rock, by ocean laved, 
Where, though by storms and tempests riven, 
Man can erect his front to heaven, 

And where the Monarch on the throne 
Rules for the many—not for one. 


Hail! then, again, bless’d Island, hail! 
Speed, speed our flight, propitious gale ; 
Bid lazy Time’s slow lagging wheel 
Fly like the lightning with our keel, 

Till I shall touch my native earth, 


And tread the land that gave me birth ; 
Escaped from Slavery’s tainted air, 

To plead the wrongs of Freedom there : 
(For there at least, her holy cause 

May claim an ear) till equal laws 
Extend o’er Asia’s vast domains, 

Now fettered with degrading chains, 
Where Britons, elsewhere free and brave, 
Must tremble like the abject slave, 
Desert their country’s dearest pride, 
And lick the dust, when tyrants chide. 


Oh! never, never, while the glow © 
Of health around my heart shall flow, 
While my warm pulses freely beat, 
And Reason still retains her seat,— 
Never shall that best gift of heaven, 
Which God to man has freely given 
For nobler ends than war or strife, 
Be yielded up—but with my life:— 
A willing victim, then, I come, 
Though to a less luxurious home, 
And ever, when the choice shall be 
’Twixt Exile, Death, or Slavery, 

O God ! do thou the firmness give, 
Still to be free,—or not to live. 
Ovient, Herald, Vol. 1. R 
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SONG OF AN ARABIAN GIRL, 






Ah! would I were in Araby! 
> For every splendour here I see, 
i 





Is far less lovely—far less fair 
‘Than Nature's simplest treasures there. 






, There, "mid the burning Desert’s waste, 
The chrystal fount how sweet to taste ! 
The cooling shade of palmy tree 











; . . 
ei How welcome in bright Araby ! 
a 

There the fierce sun shoots from his ray 
EP A blaze of glory o'er the day ; 

‘& And moon and stars at soothing night 

, Shed beams of softer, holier light. 

“a But ah! beyond e’en charms like these, 





Aw Arab maiden’s heart to please, 
My love is there !—to him I'd flee, 
And live and die in Araby, 










THER INDIAN LOVER'S SONG, 











Hasten, love! the sun hath set, 
And the moon, through twilight gleaming, 
On the mosque’s white minaret 
Now in silver light is streaming. 








All is hush’d in soft repose, 

Silence rests on field and dwelling, 
Save where the bulbul* to the rose 

A tale of love is sweetly telling. 







Stars are glittering in the sky, 

‘« Blest abodes of light and gladness :” 
Oh! my life! that thou and I 

Might quit for them this world of sadness, 








See the fire-fly in the topet 

Brightly through the darkness shining, 
As the ray which heavenly hope 

Flashes on the goul’s repining. 







| Then haste! bright treasure of my heart! 
Flowers around, and stars above thee, 
Alone must see us meet and part, 
Alone must witness how I love thee. 


H. M. P. 













* Indian nightingale, t Grove, or thick cluster of trees, 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


INDIAN AND COLONIAL JOURNALS, 


To commence from the close of Lord Hastings’s administration, as Governor 
General of India, we shall first place on record the several Official Documents 
issued by his Lordship’s temporary successor, Mr. John Adam, to destroy the 
benefits which India had reaped trom the more liberal views of his predecessor : 
and when these are disposed of, we shall continue, in succeeding Numbers, to 
include in this portion of our Work, a selection of the most interesting articles 
contained in the Indian and Colonial Journals, so as to place before the English 
reader, matters that would not otherwise be likely to meet his eye, while confined 
to the publications intended principally tor local circulation. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS.—I, 


A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, for the 
good order and civil government of the Set- 
tlement of Fort William in Bengal, made 
and passed by the Honourable the Governor 
General in Council of and for the Presi- 
dency of Fort William in Bengal, the LAth 
day of March, in the year of our Lord 1623. 


Whereas matters tending to bring 
the Government of this country as by 
law established into hatred and contempt, 
and to disturb the peace, harmony and 
good order of society, have of late been 
frequently printed and circulated in 
newspapers and other papers published 
in Caleutta: for the prevention whereof 
it is deemed expedient to regulate by law 
the printing and publication within the 
Settlement of Port William in Bengal, 
of newspapers, and of all magazines, 
registers, pamphlets and other printed 
hooks and papers, in any language or 
character, published periodically, con- 
taining or purporting to contain public 
news and intelligence, or strictures on 
the acts, measures and proceedings of 
Government, or any political events or 
transactions whatsoever : 

1. Be it therefore ordained by the au- 
thority of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil of and for the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, at and within the 
said settlement or factory of Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal aforesaid, by and in vir- 
tue of, and under the authority of a cer- 
tain Act of Parliament, made and passed 
in the thirteenth year of the reign of His 
late Majesty King George the Third, 
entitled ** An Act for the better manage- 
ment of the affairs of the East India 
Company, as well in India as in Eu- 
rope,’ and by a certain other Act of 
Parliament made aud passed in the 
fortieth year of the reign of His said 
Majesty King George the Third, enti- 
tled ** An Act for establishing further 
Regulations for the Government of the 
British territories in India, and the bet- 
ter administration of justice within the 


same,” that fourteen days after the re- 
gistry and publication of this rule, ordi- 
nance and regulation in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, with the consent and apptoba- 
tion of the said Supreme Court, if the 
said Supreme Court shall in its disere- 
tion approve of and consent to the re- 
gistry and publication of the same, no 
person or persons shall within the said 
Settlement of Port William, print or 
publish, or cause to be printed or pub- 
lished, any newspaper or magazine, 
register, pamphlet, or other printed 
hook or paper whatsoever in any lan- 
guage or character whatsoever, pub- 
lished periodically, containing or pur- 
porting to contain public news and in- 
telligence, or strictures on the acts, 
measures and proceedings of Govern- 
ment, or any political events or trans- 
actions whatsoever, without having ob- 
tained a licence for that purpose from 
the Governor General in Council, signed 
by the Chief Secretary of Government 
for the time being, or other person offi- 
ciating and acting as suchChief Secretary, 

2. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that every person 
applying to the Governor General in 
Council for such licence as aforesaid, 
shall deliver to the Chief Secretary of 
Government for the time being, or other 
person acting or officiating as such, an 
affidavit, specifying and setting forth 
the real and true names, additions, 
descriptions, and places of abode, of all 
and every person or persons, who is, or 
are, intended to be the printer and priu- 
ters, publisher and publishers of the 
newspaper, magazine, register, pam- 
phlet, or other printed book or paper in 
the said affidavit named, and of all the 
proprietors of the same, if the number 
of such proprietors, exclusive of the 
printers and publishers, does not exceed 
two, and in case the same shall exceed 
such number, then of two of the proprie- 
tors resident within the Presidency of 
Fort William, aud places thereunto sub- 
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ordinate, who hold the largest shares 
therein, and the true description of the 
house or building wherein any such 
newspaper, magazine, register, pam- 
phlet or other printed book or paper, as 
aforesaid, is intended to be printed, and 
likewise the title of such newspaper, ma- 
gazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper. 

3. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that every such afli- 
davit shall be in writing, and signed by 
the person or persons making the same, 
and shall be taken, without any cost or 
charge, by any justice of the peace acting 
in and for the town of Calcutta. 

4. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that where the per- 
sons concerned as printers and pub- 
lishers of any such newspaper, maga- 
zine, register, pamphlet, or other printed 
book or paper as aforesaid, together 
with such number of proprietors as are 
herein-before required to be named in 
such affidavit as aforesaid, shall not al- 
together exceed the number of four per- 
sons, the affidavit hereby required shall 
be sworn and signed by all the said per- 
sons, who are resident in or within 
twenty miles of Calcutta; and when the 
number of such persons shall exceed 
four, the same shall be signed and sworn 
by four of such persons if resident in or 
within twenty miles of Calcutta, or by 
so many of them as are so resident. 

5. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that an affidavit or 
affidavits of the like nature and import 
shall be made, signed and delivered in 
like manner, as often as any of the 
printers, publishers, or proprietors, 
named in such affidavit or affidavits, 
shall be changed, or shall change their 
respective places of abode, or their priut- 
ing house, place, or office, and as often 
as the title of such newspaper, maga- 
zine, register, pamphlet or other printed 
book or paper, shall be changed, and as 
often as the Governor General in Coun- 
cil shall deem it expedient to require the 
same, and that when such further and 
new affidavit as last aforesaid, shall be 
so required by the Governor General in 
Council, notice thereof, signed by the 
said Chief Secretary, or other person 
acting and officiating as such, shall be 

iven to the persons named in the affi- 

avit, to which the said notice relates, 
as the printers, publishers, or proprie- 
tors of the newspaper, magazine, regis- 
ter, pamphlet, or other printed book or 
paper, in such affidavit named, such no- 
tice to be left at such place as is men- 
tioned in the affidavit last delivered as 
the place at which the newspaper, ma- 
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gazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper to which such no- 
tice shall relate is printed; and in fai- 
lure of making such affidavit in the said 
several cases aforesaid required, that 
such newspaper, magazine, register, 
pamphlet or other printed book or 
paper, shall be deemed, and taken to be 
printed and published without licence. 

6. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that every licence 
which shall and may be granted in man- 
ner and form aforesaid, shall and may 
be resumed and recalled by the Governor 
General in Council, and from and im- 
mediately after notice in writing of such 
recall, signed by the said Chief Secretary 
or other person acting and officiating as 
such, shall have been given to the per- 
son or persons to whom the said licence 
or licences shall have been granted, 
such notice to be left at such place as is 
mentioned in the affidavit last delivered, 
as the place at which the newspaper, 
magazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper to which such no- 
tice shall relate is printed, the said li- 
cence or licences shall be considered null 
and void, and the newspapers, maga- 
zines, registers, pamphlets, printed 
hooks, or papers to which such licence 
or licences relate, shall be taken and 
considered as printed and published 
without licence : and whenever any such 
licence as aforesaid shall be revoked and 
recalled, notice of such revocation and 
recall shall be forthwith given in the 
Government Gazette for the time being, 
published in Calcutta. 

7. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that if any person 
within the said settlement of Fort Wil- 
liam, shall knowingly and wilfully print 
or publish, or cause to be printed or 
published, or shall knowingly and wil- 
fully, either as a proprietor thereof or 
as agent or servant of such proprietor, 
or otherwise, sell, vend or deliver out, 
distribute or dispose of, or if any book- 
seller or proprietor, or keeper of any 
reading room, library, shop, or place of 
public resort, shall knowingly and wil - 
fully receive, lend, give or supply, for 
the purpose of perusal or otherwise to 
any person whatsoever, any such news- 
paper, magazine, register or pamphlet, 
or other printed book or paper as afore- 
said, such licence as is required by this 
rule, ordinance, and regulation, not 
having been first obtained, or after such 
licence, if previously obtained, shall 
have been recalled as aforesaid, such 
person shall forfeit for every such offence 
asum not exveeding sicca rupees four 
hundred, 
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8. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that all offences 
committed, and all pecuniary forfeitures 
and penalties had or incurred under or 
against this rule, ordinance and regula- 
tion, shall and may be heard and ad- 
judged and determined by two or more 
of the aforesaid justices of the peace, 
who are hereby empowered and autho- 
rized to hear and determine the same, 
and to issue their summons or warrant 
for bringing the party or parties com- 
plained of before them, and upon his or 
their appearance, or contempt and de- 
fault, to hear the parties, examine wit- 
nesses, aud to give judgment or sentence 
according as in and by this rule, ordi- 
nance, and regulation is ordained and 
directed, and to award and issue out 
warrants under their hands and seals for 
the levying of such forfeitures and pe- 
nalties as may be imposed upon the 
goods and chattels of the offender, and 
to cause sale to be made of the goods 
and chattels if they shall not be redeemed 
within six days, rendering to the party 
the overplus, if any be, after deducting 
the amount of such forfeiture or penalty, 
and the costs and charges attending the 
levying thereof; and in case sufficient 
distress shall not be found, and such 
forfeitures and penalties shall not be 
forthwith paid, it shall and may be law- 
ful for such justices of the peace, and 
they are hereby authorized and required 
by warrant or warrants under their hands 
and seals to cause such offender or of- 
fenders to be committed to the common 
gaol of Calcutta, there to remain for any 
time not exceeding four months, unless 
such forfeitures, and penalties, and all 
reasonable charges, shall be sooner 
paid and satisfied ; and that all the said 
forfeitures when paid or levied, shall be 
from time to time paid into the treasury 
of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, and 
be employed and disposed of according 
to the order and directions of His Majes- 
ty’s said justices of the peace at their 
general quarter or other sessions. 

9. Provided always, and be it further 
ordained by the authority aforesaid, that 
nothing in this rule, ordinance, and re- 
gulation contained, shall be deemed or 
taken to extend or apply to any printed 
book or paper, containing only shipping 
intelligence, advertisements of sales, 
current prices of commodities, rates of 
exchange, or other intelligence solely 
of a commercial nature. 

(Signed) J. Apam, 
Epwarp Pacet, 
Joun FENDALL, 
Joun HERBERT HarinGTon, 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS.—II. 
Fort William, the 5th of April, 1823. 


Tue Governor General in Council, 
with reference to the bye-law passed on 
the 14th ultimo, and registered in the 
Supreme Court on the 4th instant, deems 
it proper to notify to the proprietors and 
editors of newspapers and other periodi- 
cal works, as specified in the aforesaid 
bye-law, that the publication in any such 
paper or periodical work of matter 
coming under any of the following heads, 
will subject them to be deprived of the 
licence under which such paper or other 
periodical work may be conducted. 

1, Defamatory or contumelious re- 
flections against the King or any of the 
members of the Royal Family. 

2. Observations or statements touch- 
ing the character, constitution, mea- 
sures, or orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, or other public authorities in Eng- 
land, connected with the Government 
of India; or the character, constitution, 
measures, or orders of the Indian go- 
vernments, impugning the motives and 
designs of such authorities or govern- 
ments, or in any way tending to bring 
them into hatred or contempt; to excite 
resistance to their orders, or to weaken 
their authority. 

3. Observations or statements of the 
above description, relative to allied or 
friendly Native powers, their ministers 
or representatives. 

4. Defamatory or contumelious re- 
marks, or offensive insinuations levelled 
against the Governor General, the Go» 
vernors or Commanders-in-chief, the 
Members of Council, or the Judges of 
His Majesty’s Courts at any of the Pre- 
sidencies, or the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
publications of any description, tending 
to expose them to hatred, obloquy or 
contempt; also libellous or abusive re- 
flections and insinuations against the 
public officers of Government. 

5. Discussions having a tendency to 
create alarm or suspicion among the 
Native population of any intended offi- 
cial interference with their religious 
opinions and observances, and irritating 
and insulting remarks on their peculiar 
usages and modes of thinking on reli- 
gious subjects. 

6. The republication from English or 
other papers of passages coming under 
the foregoing heads. 

7. Defamatory publications tending 
to disturb the peace, harmony, and good 
order of society. 

8. Anonymous appeals to the public 
relative to grievances of a professional 
or ollicial nature, alleged to have been 
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sustained by public officers in the ser 
vice of His Majesty or the Honourable 
Company. 

The foregoing rules impose no irk 
some restraints on the publication and 
discussion of any matters of general in- 
terest, relating to European or Indian 
affairs, provided they are conducted 
with the temper and decorum which 
the Government has a right to expect 
from those living under its protection ; 
neither do they preclude individuals 
from offering in a temperate and deco- 
rous manner, through the channel of 
the public newspapers or other periodi- 
eal works, their own views aud senti- 
timents relative to matters affecting the 
interests of the community, 

It will be the duty of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government, and that officer 
is hereby enjoined to bring to the notice 
of Government without delay, any in- 
fringemeut of the foregoing rules by the 
conductors of newspapers, or other peri- 
odical works published in the English 
language ; and the same duty is assigued 
to the Persian Secretary to the Govern- 
ment with relation to newspapers and 
other periodical publications in the lan- 
guages of the country. 

The editors of the newspapers or other 
periodical works in the English language 
are required to lodge one copy of every 
newspaper, regular or extra, and of every 
other periodical work published by them, 
respectively, in the office of the Chief 
Secretary to the Government, and the 
editors of newspapers, or other periodical 
works in the languages of the country, 
are in like manner required to lodge one 
copy of every newspaper, or other peri- 
odical work, published by them, in the 
office of the Persian Secretary to the Go- 
vernment. For these copies they will 
receive payment at the usual rate paid 
by regular subscribers to such publica- 
tions respectively. 

Published by order of the Honourable 
the Governor General in Council. 

W. B. Bayiey, 
Chief Sec, to the Goy. 

It is hereby notified that individuals 
wishing to apply for licences under the 
provisions of the bye-law, will be fur- 
nished with forms of the necessary affi- 
davits on application to the magistrates 
of the Police Office. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS,.— III. 


A regulation for preventing the establishment 
of Printing Presses without Licence, and 
for restraining under certain circumstances, 
‘the circulation of printed Books and Pa- 
pers: passed by the Governor General in 
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Council on the 5th April, 1823, cor- 
responding with the 24th Chyte, 1229, 
Bengal eva ; the 10th Chyte, 1239, Fus- 
sly ; the 25th Chyte, 1230, Willuity ; the 
9th Chyte, 1840, Sumbut; and the 22d 
Rujub, 1238, Higeree, 


Wuereas it is deemed expedient to 
prohibit, within the territories immedi- 
ately subordinate to the Presidency of 
Fort William, the future establishment 
of printing presses, and the use of any 
such presses, or of types or other mate- 
rials for printing, except with the pre- 
vious sanetion and licence of Govern- 
ment, and nnder suitable provisions, to 
guard against abuse; and whereas it 
may be judged proper to prohibit the 
circulation, within the territories afore- 
said, of particular newspapers, printed 
books, or papers of any description, 
whether the same may be printed im the 
town of Calcutta or elsewhere ;—the fol- 
lowing Rules have been enacted, to be 
in force trom the date of their promulga- 
tion within the territories immediately 
subordinate to the Presidency of Fort 
William. 

2. No person shall print any book or 
papers, or shall keep or use any printing 
press, or types, or other materials, or 
articles for printing, without having ob- 
tained the previous sanction and licence 
of the Governor General in Council for 
that purpose ; and any person who shall 
print any book or paper, or shall keep 
or use any printing press, or types, or 
other materials, or articles for printing, 
without having obtained such licence, 
shall be liable, on conviction before the 
magistrate or joint magistrate of the 
jurisdiction in which such offence may 
be committed, to a pecuniary fine not 
exceeding one thousand rupees; com- 
mutable, if not paid, to imprisonment 
without labour, for a period not exceed- 
ing six months. 

3. The magistrates and joint magis- 
trates are further authorized and direct- 
ed to seize and attach all printing presses 
and types, and other materials or arti- 
cles for printing, which may be kept or 
used within their respective jurisdictions 
without the permission and licence of 
Government, and to retain the same 
(together with any printed books or 
papers found on the premises, ) under 
attachinent, to be confiscated or other- 
wise disposed of as the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council (to whom an immediate 
report shall be made in all such cases) 
may direct; and if any magistrate or 
joint magistrate, shall on credible evi- 
dence, or circumstances of strong pre- 
sumption, have reason to believe, that 
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such unlicensed printing presses, or 
types, or other materials, or articles for 
printing, are kept or used in any house, 
building, or other place, he is autho- 
rized to issue his warrant to the police 
officers to search for the same, in the 
mode prescribed in the rules for the 
entry and search of dwelling-houses,con- 
tained in clauses fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Section xvi. Regulation xx. 1817. 

4. Whenever any person or persons 
shall be desirous of keeping or using any 
printing press, or types, or other mate- 
rials, or articles for printing, he or they 
shall state the same by a written appli- 
cation to the magistrate or jot magis- 
trate of the jurisdiction, in which it 
may be proposed to establish such print- 
ing press. The application shall spe- 
cify the real and true name and profes- 
sion, cast or religion, age and place of 
abode of every person or persons who 
are (or are intended to be) the printers 
and publishers, and the proprietors of 
such printing press, or types, or other 
materials, or articles for printing, and 
the place where such printing press is 
to be established ; and the facts so stated 
in the application, shall be verified on 
oath, or on solemn obligation, by the 
persons therein-named as the printers, 
publishers, or preprietors, or by such of 
them as the magistrate, or joint magis- 
trate may think it expedient to select for 
that purpose, 

5. The magistrate or joint magistrate 
shall then forward a copy of such appli- 
cation (with a translation, if it be not 
in the English language) to the Gover- 
nor General in Council, who after calling 
for any further information which may 
be deemed necessary, will grant, or 
withhold the licence, at his discretion, 

6. If the licence shall be granted, the 
magistrate or joint magistrate will de- 
liver the same to the parties concerned, 
and will apprise them, both verbally 
and in writing, of the conditions which 
Government may in each instance think 
proper to attach to such licence, 

7. The Governor General in Council 
reserves to himself the full power of 
recalling and resuming any suchlicence, 
whenever he may see fit to do so. Such 
recall will be communicated by the ma- 
gistrate or joint magistrate, by a writ- 
ten notice to be delivered at the house, 
office, or place named in the applica- 
tion, as that at which the printing press 
was tu be established, or at any other 
house, office, or place to which such 
printing press may, with the previous 
knowledge and written sauction of the 
magistrate or joint magistrate, have 
been intermediately removed. 
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8. Any person or persons, who, after 
such notice being duly served, shall 
use, or cause, or allow to be used, such 
printing presses or types, or other ma- 
terials or articles for printing, shall be 
subject to the penalties prescribed in 
Section i. of this Regulation; and the 
printing presses, types, and other ma- 
terials or articles for printing (together 
with all printed books and papers found 
on the premises) shall be seized, at- 
tached, and disposed of, in the manner 
prescribed in Section 1. of this Regu- 
lation. 

9. All books and papers which may 
he printed at a press duly licensed by 
Government, shal! contain, on the first 
and last pages, in legible characters, in 
the same langnage and character as 
that in which such book or paper is 
printed, the name of the printer, and 
of the citv, town, or place, at which 
the book or paper may be printed ; and 
hook and paper printed at 
such licensed press, one copy shall be 
immediately forwarded to the local ma- 
gistrate or joint magistrate, who will 
pay for such books or papers the same 
prices as are paid by other purchasers. 
All such books and papers, if printed 
in the English or other European lan- 
guage, shall be forwarded by the magis- 
trate or joint magistrate to the office of 
the Chief Secretary to Government, and 
if printed in any Asiatic language, to 
the office of the Secretary to Government 
in the Persian department. 

10, If the Governor General in Coun- 
cil shall at any time deem it expedient 
to prohibit the circulation, within the 
territories immediately subordinate to 
the Presidency of Fort William, of any 
particular newspaper, or printed book, 
or paper of any description, (whether 
the same may be printed in the town 
of Calcutta or elsewhere,) immediate 
notice of such prohibition will be given 
in the Government Gazette in the Eng- 
lish, Persian, and Bengalee languages, 
The Officers of Government, both civil 
and military, will also be officially ap- 
prised of such prohibition, and will be 
directed to give due publicity to the 
same, within the range of their official 
influence and authority. 

11. Any persons subject to the autho- 
rity of the Zillah and City Courts, who, 
after notice of such prohibition, shall 
knowingly and wilfully circulate, or 
cause to be circulated, sell, or cause to 
be sold, or deliver out and distribute, 
or in any manner cause to be distri- 
buted, at any place within the terri- 
tories subordinate to the Presidency of 
Fort William, any newspaper, or any 
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printed book, or paper, of any descrip- 
tion so prohibited, shall, on conviction 
before the magistrate or joint magis- 
trate of the jurisdiction in which the 
offence may be committed, be subject 
for the first offence to a fine not exceed- 
ing one hundred rupees ; commautable, 
if not paid, to imprisonment, without 
labour, for a period not exceeding two 
months: and for the second, and each 
and every subsequent offence, to a fine 
not exceeding two hundred rupees; com- 
mutable to imprisonment, without hard 
labour, for a period not exceeding four 
months. 

12. If the person who may commit 
the offence described in the preceding 
Section, shall not be amenable to the 
authority of the local magistrate or 
joint magistrate, the Governor General 
in Council will adopt such measures for 
enforcing the prohibition notified in 
pursuance of Section X,, as may appear 
just and necessary. 

13. All judgments for fines given by 
the magistrate or joint magistrate, under 
this Regulation, shall be immediately 
reported, (with a copy and abstract 
translation of the proceedings held in 
each case,) for the information and 
orders of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, who reserves to himself a discretion 
of remitting or reducing the fine in any 
instance in which he may judge it pro- 
per to do so. 

By order of the Honourable the Go- 
vernor General in Council,* 

W.B. Bayiey, 
Chief Sec. to the Gov. 
Fort William, 5th April, 1623. 






THE LIBERTY OF UNLICENSED PRINTING, 

‘* The rights of Nature, that is to say, of the 
free exercise of our faculties, must not be invi- 
diously narrowed to any single form or shape. 
They extend to every shape, and to every in- 
strument, in which, and by whose assistance, 
those faculties may be exercised. In this man- 
ner the Liberty of the Press may be regarded as 
a natural right, and in the language of our 
best lawyers, and the daily acceptance of the 
Constitution, it is, under this notion, invested 
with a corresponding sacredness. Such is one 
of the reasons of the partiality of the English 
Law and Constitution towards this right.’— 
Holt’s Law of Libel. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Sir,—That it should be debated in a 
British Court of Justice, whether to for - 
bid the exercise of a natural right, on 
pain of fine and imprisonment to be 
summarily awarded by two Justices of 
the Peace, be repugnant to the law of 
England, will ever be regarded as one 
of the most extraordinary events in the 
annals of British India, and in the his- 
tory of British law. The liberty of the 
press in England is coeval with its ear- 
liest use. The first book printed in that 
country bas no imprimatur or cum privi- 
legio. And so far is this liberty from 
being the last result and elaborate re- 
finement of her free Constitution, that, 
by the avowal of Holt, ‘‘ our Constitu- 
tion, in fact, as it at present exists in a 
Church reformed from the errors of su- 
perstition, and in a system of liberty 
equally remote from feudal anarchy and 
monarchical despotism, is almost entirely, 
under Providence, THE FRUIT of a Free 
Press.’’ So mistaken are they who argue, 
that it would be premature to introduce 





* To show how the spirit of intolerance ope- 
rates in allcountries where the press is dreaded, 
we subjoin the following. The reader cannot 
fail to discover the resemblance. 

Officialg—Department of the Affairs of 

Justice.—Lisbon, Nov. 14, 1623. 
DECREE, 

It having come to my knowledge that some 
Portuguese, who are ruined in public opinion 
and overpowered by remorse, left their native 
land and emigrated to foreign countries, where 
they intend to write, in their mother tongue, 
journals or pamphlets of some kind, with the 
criminal} intention of again spreading among my 
faithful subjects irreligious and subversive doc- 
trines and principles ; and it being agreeable to 
my Royal service, and to the good of the people 
whom Divine Providence has committed to my 
Paternal care, to prevent so pernicious and 
ruinous an evil, I have thought fit to order as 
follows :— 

1. All the inhabitants of my dominions, whe- 
ther natives or foreigners, are forbidden to give 
orders for any journal or pamphlet printed in a 
foreign country, written in the Portuguese lan 
guage, unless the author has previously obtained 
my licence for its circulation. 

2. If any such journal or pamphlet should 
happen to fall intothe hands of any of the aboye- 





mentioned inhabitants, they are bound to deli- 
ver it in this city tothe Intendant General of 
Police; and in the other cities, towns, and 
places, to the Delegates of Police, who will send 
it by the first post to the office of the Intendant 
General of Police. 

3. Any inhabitant who shall receive and not 
immediately deliver up such journal, &c., as 
hereby ordered, shall pay, on its being found in 
his possession, a fine of 480 milrees ; and be- 
sides this, if he be a native, shall suffer six 
months’ imprisonment ; and, if a foreigner, be 
immediately expelled my dominions. 

4. The above tine of 480 milrees shall be 
given to the informers who shall give notice of 
the existence of any of the said journals or pam- 
phiets, in the possession of the person with 
whom they are found. 

5. The information shall be received in secret, 
and the name of the informer shall not be known, 
unless he give permission in writing. 

The Councillor of State, Minister and Secre- 
tary of State for the Affairs of Justice, Manoel 
Marinho Taleao des Castro, shall attend to this, 
and cause the necessary orders to this effect to 
be issued, any laws or regulations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

(Signed by his Majesty.) 


Palace of Bemposta, Noy. 13, 1823, 














unlicensed printing into this country, 
that it should be made to follow the ac- 
quisition of those personal acquirements 
and corporate institutions which it 
slowly creates and fashions ; and that, 
in the mean time, the protection of Trial 
by Jury should be witbheld in those cases 
where it is precisely most necessary. 

It was one of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Chief Justice Scroggs, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, that he, 
with other Judges, had signed a decla- 
ration, that ‘‘ to print any news-books, 
or pamphlets of news whatsoever, was 
illegal ; and that it was a manifestintent 
to a breach of the peace, and might be 
proceeded against by law.’’ The House 
of Commons stigmatized this proceed- 
ing, ‘fin condemning not only what 
had been written, without hearing the 
parties, but also what might for the 
future be written,’’—as an open invasion 
of the right of the subject, and an as- 
sumption to themselves of a legislative 
power and authority. Observe, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding this declara- 
tion, neither Scroggs nor Jeffries could 
devise any expedient for controlling, or 
in the least degree interfering with, the 
liberty of unlicensed printing, if Juries 
did their duty. The criminal intent 
charged in the indictment or informa- 
tion was always a question of fact to be 
determined by the Jury ; so that, in the 
worst of times, whatever oppressions 
might be committed through ignorance 
or corruption, the power of the Crown 
over the press was not legally greater 
than it is at this day. 

Let us hear how Lord Chief Justice 
Coke speaks of the only Act that ever 
gave power to Justices of the Peace, 
without a Jury, ‘‘ to hear and determine 
all offences and contempts committed 
or done by any person or persons, 
against the form, ordinance, or effect of 
any statute made and not repealed,” &e, 
He says—‘‘ By colour of which Act 
(2 Hen. VII. c.3.), shaking this fun- 
damental law (Trial by Jury), it is not 
credible what horrible oppressions and 
exactions, to the undoing of multi- 

tudes of people, were committed by Sir 
Richard Empsom, knight, and Edward 
Dudley, esq. (being Justices of the 
Peace), throughout England ; and upon 
this unjust and injurious Act, as com- 
monly in like cases it falleth out, a new 
office was erected, and they made Mas- 
ters of the King’s forfeitures.” But the 
proposed regulation is even more ‘* un- 
just and injurious,’ inasmuch as the 
Justices of the Peace are not to act 
judicially under it in cases of libel, but 
only ministerially, in levying fines and 

Orient, Herald, Vol, 1. 
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cemmitting to prison for unlicensed pub~ 
lications, however innocent. The judg- 
ment on the quality of the publication 
is not intrusted to their partiality, which 
would of itself be intolerable ; but, by 
a shorter and surer process, is pro- 
nounced by the accuser himself: and the 
pecuniary penalty is so far from being 
guarded with a salvo contenimentu suo, that 
it at once deprives the defendant of his 
entire means of subsistence! All his 
paper, ink, and types ; all his gum, 
wax, sand, and tape, are swept away at 
one fell swoop. On the very day of the 
revocation of the JouRNAL’s licence, 
(the same being notified in the GovERN- 
MENT GAZETTE,) a fine of 400 rupees 
for each of its thousand copies would 
exactly swallow up its capital of four 
lacks of rupees. So well have the framers 
of this regulation studied Cocker! 

To me, and to all with whom I have 
conversed on the subjeet, both Whigs 
and Tories, it has appeared that the 
only question which can be raised on 
this regulation, is, not whether it is re- 
pugnant to the law of England, but 
whether it is possible to imagine any 
thing more repugnant. But if, against 
all probability, our learned and re- 
spected Judge, having found in Little- 
ton that tenure which Coke said he 
could never find, that a man should be 
tenant at will for bis liberty, should 
consider the regulation consonant to 
the law of England, and incorporate it 
with that hitherto venerated, though not 
faultless code— 





——Humano capiti cervicem equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plnmas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superneé ; 


if so deplorable a result should crown 
the debate on Monday, there can be little 
doubt what it will become us to do in 
vindication of our rights and characters. 
If this regulation shall be registered, 
Government may expect to be exempt 
from those petty annoyances which it 
has gone out of its way to encounter ; 
it may expect to be protected against 
those little aspersions of popular petu- 
lance which have spurted in its face 
only, because it attempted forcibly to 
interrupt and direct the current of pub- 
lic opinion, and because it stooped to 
be conquered, instead of looking down 
from a higher region on the salutary 
strife and clamour below ;—but it will 
generate feelings of deep dissatisfaction 
and impatience, which will be pregnant 
with far more serious evils. 
A MERCHANT. 
Calcutta, March 28, 1823, 
Ss 
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NATIVE MEMORIAL, 


To the Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
Sole Acting Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal. 


My Lorp, = 


In consequence of the late Rule and 
Ordinance passed by his Excellency the 
Governor General in Council, regarding 
the publication of periodical works, your 
Memorialists consider themselves called 
upon, with due submission, to represent 
to you their feelings and sentiments on 
the subject. 

Your memorialists beg leave, in the 
first place, to bring to the notice of 
your Lordship various proofs given by 
the natives of this country of their un- 
shaken loyalty to, and unlimited confi- 
dence in, the British Government in 
India; which may remove from your 
mind any apprehension of the Govern 
ment being brought into hatred and 
contempt, or of the peace, harmony and 
good order of society in this country 
being liable to be interrupted and de- 
stroyed, as implied in the preamble of 
the above rule and ordinance. 

1, Your Lordship is well aware that 
the natives of Calcutta and its vicinity 
have voluntarily intrusted Government 
with millions of their wealth, without 
indicating the least suspicion of its sta- 
bility and good faith; and reposing in 
the sanguine hope that their property 
being so secured, their interests will be 
as permanent as the British Power itself; 
while, on the contrary, their fathers 
were invariably compelled to conceal 
their treasures in the bowels of the 
earth, in order to preserve them from 
the insatiable rapacity of their oppres- 
sive rulers. 

2. Placing entire reliance on the pro- 
mises made by the British Government 
at the time of the perpetual settlement 
of the landed property in this part of 
India, in 1793, the landlords have since, 
by constantly improving their estates, 
been able to increase their produce in 
general very considerably; whereas, 
prior to that period, and under former 
Governments, their forefathers were 
obliged to lay waste the greater part of 
their estates, in order to make them 
appear of inferior value, that they might 
not excite the cupidity of Government, 
and thus cause their rents to be in- 
creased or themselves to be dispossessed 
of their lands—a pernicious practice, 
which often incapacitated the landhol- 
ders from discharging even their stipu- 
lated revenue to Government, and re- 
duced their families to want. 


3. During the last wars which the 
British Government were obliged to un- 
dertake against neighbouring Powers, 
it is well known that the great body of 
natives of wealth and respectability, as 
well as the landholders of consequence, 
offered up regular prayers to the objects 
of their worship for the success of the Bri- 
tish arms, from a deep conviction that, 
under the sway of that nation, their 
improvement, both mental and social, 
would be promoted, and their lives, re- 
ligion, and property be secured, Ac- 
tuated by such feelings, even in those 
critical times, which are the best test 
of the loyalty of the subject, they vo- 
Inntarily came forward with a large por- 
tion of their property, to enable the 
British Government to carry into effect 
the measures necessary for its own de- 
fence 3 considering the cause of the 
British as their own, and firmly believing 
that on its success their own happiness 
and prosperity depended, 

1. It is manifest as the light of day, 
that the general subject of observation, 
and the constant and familiar topic of 
discourse among the Hindoo commu- 
nity of Bengal, are the literary and po- 
litical improvements which are conti- 
nually going on in the state of the 
country under the present system of 
government, and a comparison between 
their present auspicious prospects and 
their hopeless condition under their 
former rulers, 

Under these circumstances your Lord- 
ship cannot fail to be impressed with a 
full conviction, that whoever charges 
the natives of this country with dis- 
loyalty, or insinuates aught to the pre- 
judice of their fidelity and attachment 
to the British Government, must either 
he totally ignorant of the affairs of this 
country and the feelings and sentiments 
of its inhabitants, as above stated, or, 
on the contrary, be desirous of misre- 
presenting the people and misleading 
the Government, both here and in Eng- 
land, for unworthy purposes of his own. 

Your memorialists must confess that 
these feelings of loyalty and attachment, 
of which the most unequivocal proofs 
stand on record, have been produced by 
the wisdom and liberality displayed by 
the British Government, in the means 


adopted for the gradual improvement of 


their social and domestic condition, by 
the establishment of colleges, schools, 
and other beneficial institutions in this 
city; among which, the creation of a 
British Court of Judicature, for the more 
effectual administration of justice, de- 
serves to be gratefully remembered. 

A proof of the natives of India being 
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more and more attached to the British 
rule, in proportion as they experience 
from it the blessings of just and liberal 


treatment, is, that the inhabitants of 


Calcutta, who enjoy in many respects 
very superior privileges to those of their 
fellow subjects in other parts of the 
country, are Known to be in like mea- 
sure more warmly devoted to the exist- 
ing Government; nor is at all wonderful 
they should in loyalty be not at all in- 
ferior to British-born subjects, since 
they feel assured of the same civil and 
religious liberty which is enjoyed in 
England,without being subjected to such 
heavy taxation as presses upon the peo- 
ple there. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, as 
well as the value of land in this city, 
have rapidly increased of late years ; not- 
withstanding the high rents of houses, 
and the dearness of all the necessaries 
of life compared with other parts of the 
country ; as well as the inhabitants 
being subjected to additional taxes, and 
also liable to the heavy costs necessarily 
incurred in case of suits before the Su- 
preme Court. 

Your Lordship may have learned from 
the works of the Christian Missionaries, 
and also from other sources, that ever 
since the art of printing has become 
generally known among the natives of 
Caleutta, numerous publications have 
heen circulated in the Bengallee lan- 
guage, which by introducing free dis- 
cussion among the natives, and induc- 
ing them to reflect and inquire after 
knowledge, have already served greatly 
to improve their minds and ameliorate 
their condition. This desirable object 
has been chiefly promoted by the estab- 
lishment of four native newspapers, two 
in the Bengallee and two in the Persian 
language, published for the purpose of 
communicating to those residing in the 
interior of the country, accounts of 
whatever occurs worthy of notice at the 
presidency or in the country, and also 
the interesting and valuable intelli- 
gence of what is passing in England 
and in other parts of the world, conveyed 
through the English newspapers or 
other channels. 

Your memorialists are unable to dis- 
cover any disturhance of the peace, 
harmony and good order of society, that 
has arisen from the English press, the 
influence of which must necessarily be 
confined to that part of the community 
who understand the language thorough- 
ly ; but_we are quite confident that the 
publications in the native languages, 
whether in the shape of a newspaper or 
any other work, have none of them 


heen calculated to bring the Govern- 
ment of the country into hatred and 
contempt, and that they have not proved 
as far as can be ascertained by the 
strictest inquiry, in the slightest degree 
injurious, which has very lately been 
acknowledged in one of the most re- 
spectable English Missionary works, 
So far from obtruding upon Govern- 
ment groundless representations, Na- 
tive authors and editors have always 
restrained themselves from publishing 
even such facts respecting the judicial 
proceedings in the interior of the coun 
try, as they thought were likely at first 
view to be obnoxious to Government. 

While your memorialists were in- 
dulging the hope that Government, 
from a conviction of the manifold ad- 
vantages of being put in possession of 
full and impartial information regard- 
ing whatis passing in all parts of the 
country, would encourage the estab- 
lishment of newspapers in the cities and 
districts under the special patronage 
and protection of Government, that they 
might furnish the supreme authorities 
in Caleutta, with an accurate account 
of local occurrences and reports of judi- 
cial proceedings, they have the misfor- 
tune to observe that, on the contrary, 
his excellency the Governor General im 
Council has lately promulgated a rule 
and ordinance Imposing severe re- 
straints on the , and prohibiting 
all periodical publications even at the 
Presidency and in the native languages, 
unless sanctioned by a licence from 
Government, which is to be revocable 
at pleasure, whenever it shall appear to 
Government that a publication has con - 
tained any thing of unsuitable cha- 
racter, 

Those natives who are in more fa- 
vourable circumstances and of respect- 
able character, have such an invincible 
prejudice against making a voluntary 
affidavit, or undergoing the solemnities 
of an oath, that they will never think 
of establishing a publication which cau 
only be supported by a series of oaths 
and affidavits, abhorrent to their feel- 
ings, and derogatory to their reputation 
amongst their countrymen, 

After this rule and ordinance shall 
have been carried into execution, your 
memorialists are therefore extremely 
sorry to observe, that a complete stop 
will be put to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the consequent mental im- 
provement now going on, either by 
translations into the popular dialect of 
this country from the learned languages 
of the East, or by the circulation of lite- 
yary intelligence drawn fiom foreign 
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publications. And the same cause will 
also prevent those natives who are better 
versed in the laws and customs of the 
British nation, from communicating to 
their fellow subjects a knowledge of 
the admirable system of government 
established by the British, and the pe- 
culiar excellencies of the means they 
have adopted for the strict and impartial 
administration of justice. Another evil 
of equal importance in the eyes of a just 
ruler is, that it will also preclude the 
natives from making the Government 
readily acquainted with the errors and 
injustice that may be committed by its 
executive officers in the various parts 
of this extensive country; and it will 
also preclude the natives from commu- 
nicating frankly and honestly to their 
gracious sovereign in England and his 
council, the real condition of his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects in this distant 
part of his dominions, and the treatment 
they experience from the local govern- 
ment. Since such information cannot 
in future be conveyed to England, as it 
has heretofore been, either by the trans- 
lations from the native publications in- 
serted in the English newspapers printed 
here and sent to Europe, or by the Eng- 
lish publications which the natives 
themselves had in contemplation to es- 
tablish, before this rule and ordinance 
was proposed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one 
of the most precious of their rights, 
which has been freely allowed them 
sinee the establishment of the British 
power, aright which they are not and 
cannot be charged with having ever 
abiised, the inhabitants of Calcutta 
would be no longer justified in boasting 
that they are fortunately placed by Pro- 
vidence under the protection of the 
whole British nation ; or that the King 
of England and his lords and commons 
are their legislators ; and that they are 
secured in the enjoyment of the same 
civil and religious privileges that every 
Briton is entitled to in England. 

Your memorialists are persuaded that 
the British Government is not disposed 
to adopt the political maxim so often 
acted upon by Asiatic Princes, that the 
more a people are kept in darkness, 
their rulers will derive the greater ad- 
vantages from them; since, by refer- 
enée to history, it is found that this was 
but a short-sighted policy, which did 
not ultimately answer the purpose of 
its authors. On the contrary, it rather 
proved disadvantageous to them; for 
we find that, as often as an ignorant 
people, when an opportunity offered, 
have revolted against their rulers, all 


sorts of barbarous excesses and cruelties 
have been the consequence; whereas 
a people naturally disposed to peace and 
sase, when placed under a good govern- 
ment, from which they experience just 
and liberal treatment, must become the 
more attached to i* in proportion as 
they become enlightened, and the great 
body of the people are taught to appre- 
ciate the value of the blessings they 
enjoy under its rule. 

Every good ruler who is convinced of 
the imperfection of human nature, and 
reverences the Eternal Governor of the 
world, must be conscious of the great 
liability to error in managing the affairs 
of a vast empire; and therefore he 
will be anxious to afford every indi- 
vidual the readiest means of bringing 
to his notice whatever may require his 
interference. To secure this important 
object, the unrestrained liberty of pub- 
lication is the only effectual means that 
can be employed. And should it ever 
be abused, the established law of the 
land is very properly armed with suffi- 
cient powers to punish those who may 
be found guilty of misrepresenting the 
conduct or character of government, 
which are effectually guarded hy the 
same laws to which individuals must 
look for the protection of their reputa- 
tion and good name. 

Your memorialists conclude by hum- 
bly entreating your Lordship to take 
this memorial into your gracious con- 
sideration ; and that you will be pleased 
by not registering the above rule and 
ordinance, to permit the natives of this 
country to continue in possession of 
the civil rights and privileges which 
they and their fathers have so long en- 
joyed under the auspices of the British 
nation, whose kindness and confidence 
they are not aware of having done any 
thing to forfeit. 

CHUNDER Coomar TaGore. 
Dewar Kunautu TAGoRE. 
Ram Monn Roy. 

Hur Cuunber Grose. 
GowrEE Cuurn BonNERGER. 
ProssuNNU CoomMaR Tacore. 


NEW LAWS FOR THE PRESS. 


Supreme Court, Calcutta, Monday, 
March 31, 1823. 

Mr. Fergusson reminded the Court, 
thatthis was the day fixed by his Lord- 
ship for a further hearing of the objec- 
tions against the rule of the Honourable 
the Governor General in Council. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten said, that 
he had not the least objection to hear 
the learned counsel or any other gentle~ 
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man on the subject. He was happy to 
take this opportunity of observing that 
some blame had been imputed to him 
for the resolution he had come to on a 
former occasion, as to granting leave 
for a rule, but he thought the subject 
ought to be discussed before all the 
world, and that any man whether ag- 
grieved by it or not, so long as he 
thought himself aggrieved, had a right 
to come into the court to do so. 

Mr Fergusson then said, that in fur- 
therance of his instructions, he had to 
enter a protest against the rule on the 
part of Mr, Scott and Mr. Read, and 
to present a memorial on the subject 
from certain native inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. That memorial (which is in- 
serted in the preceding pages, and which 
was signed by six of the most respect- 
able native inhabitants of Calcutta,) 
was then put in and read. 

Mr. Fergusson then proceeded to ar- 
gue against the rule of the Governor 
General, in a speech replete with elo- 
quence, of which we regret that our 
limits will only permit us to give a mere 
outline. The learned counsel began by 
stating, that so convinced were the peo- 
ple of Calcutta of the injurious ten- 
dency of this rule, that he was satisfied 
had they been aware of it, they would 
one and all have come forward to peti- 
tion against it. ‘The learned counsel 
insisted upon the right of every indi- 
vidual to petition against every thing 
affecting his right and interests, and 
observed that there could be no use in 
that part of the Act which required that 
twenty days notice should be given, 
previously to the registry of any act, if 
that right did not exist. He then con- 
tended, that this was the most impor- 
tant measure that for the last century, 
or ever since British law had existed 
here, that had been brought before the 
Court. It professed to be for the pur- 
pose of regulating the periodical press ; 
but if once a power were granted for this 
purpose, no one knows with what it 
may be followed up. It may afterwards 
affect works not published periodically, 
and in the end entirely suppress every 
kind of publication that did not coincide 
with the precise views of the Govern- 
ment. The learned counsel here referred 
to the preamble of the rule, after which 


he continued nearly as follows :—If 


the liberty of freely publishing his senti- 
ments be the right of every individual, 
the Government must satisfy every one 
of the necessity of an infringement of 
that liberty. But is it necessary for the 
Government in this case to do as it has 
done? It is incumbent on them to 
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show that the ordinary means are ineffi- 
cient for the purpose of maintaining 
tranquillity, before they have recourse 
to extraordinary ones, Of this they 
ought to have satisfied the Court, before 
they required the registry of an act so 
seriously affecting the liberty of the 
subject as the present. 

If a libel were published in a news- 
paper, those who brought it before a 
jury deserved the public applause. It 
has been said, that publications have 
found their way into the papers tending 
to bring dissatisfaction among the army; 
but if the public prosecutor had brought 
this matter before ajury, he had no doubt 
but that the jury would have done their 
duty according to the law established in 
the country. But transmission had been 
resolved on. Every means ought to 
have been tried before that dire one, 
Every man brought with bim from Eng- 
land the right of trial by jury, and a 
right to publish without any restraint, 
his sentiments upon any question. 

The learned counsel observed, that it 
was not sufficient that it should be ex- 
pedient to impose restrictions upon the 
liberty of the press, it was necessary 
also that they should be legal. In the 

resent instance the power attempted to 
ve exercised, was repugnant to the Bri-- 
tish Constitution, for the modesty, and 
the moderation of the Indian press had 
been exemplary. Nothing had been 
done by any one connected with it, ta 
bring down upon it this visitation. It 
was impossible to travel through the 
country without seeing the native popu- 
lation every where satisfied with the 
government of the country, and indeed 
they ought to be so, for no doubt could 
be entertained that the Government did 
every thing to promote their happiness 
that laid in their power. It was repug- 
nant to the law of the land, and 13 
George III. only authorized acts ac- 
cording to the law of England, and the 
17th only confirmed that power, The 
Governor General can make such laws 
as are not repugnant to the law of Eng- 
land. If this regulation passes this 
Court, he could see no reason why any 
offence not definable should not be 
punished. The authority exercised by 
the Governor General on this occasion 
is no new authority ; for by the Charter 
of George I., power was granted to the 
Governor General to pass bye-laws and 
regulations for the government of the 
country; but it was necessary that 
these should not be contrary to the law 
of England, and those passed by the 
Governor General in Council were not 
ty have effect until approved of by the 
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Supreme Court, who were to be judges 
of the legality of the rules in question. 
The Charter of George I. gives similar 
powers to the company, and authorizes 
them to pass laws for the good govern- 
ment of Fort William. Where the law 
has not provided, they were authorized 
to institute laws, but even in doing this, 
nothing must be contrary to the law ot 
England. The law of England abhors 
the restriction of the press. Here the 
learned counsel read an extract from 
Blackstone, which he observed said all 
that could be said on the subject. “ My 
Lord, (he continued,) I require no more 
than the words of this great author ; for 
if the words which I have quoted be 
correct, I contend, that the restraint on 
the press is most odious to the British 
law; andI have no hesitation in saying 
that a censorship would be far prefer- 
able for the preservation of good govern- 
ment, than the rule now attempted to 
be established. Let us only see the 
extent of the power vested in the hands 
of the Governor General by this rule.— 
This was unlimited. And what does it 
publish to the people of Europe and of 
India? Why, that two or three papers 
published here, had the effect of bring- 
ing the Government into contempt.— 
This was not the only consequence, for 
it went the length of saying to every 
person connected with the periodical 
press—* You shall not write against 
Government without its permission.’ 
This is certainly the meaning of it, or it 
has no meaning atall. Let us suppose 
the effect of such an act at home: 
what would it be entitled there? what 
would be the effect of it? If it were to 
be established there, no Morning Chro- 
nicle would have existed, and the life 
of Mr. Perry, one of the most useful in 
the world, would have gone by without 
any thing beneficial or interesting. But 
such a law could not exist at home. It 
was the periodical press which had 
made the British Constitution what it 
is. It was unnecessary to say any thing 
on the good effects of free discussion 
when confined within proper bounds, 
showing proper respect to Government, 
but not going the length of servility. 
Nothing can be more absurd, than the 
idea of vesting a power in one individual, 
of saying to another, ‘ you shall say 
nothing against me.’ 

** Theettectofsuch arule must be, that 
nothing will be said of Government ex- 
cept by one side of the question, and 
papers like the ministerial ones in Eng- 
land alone will exist. What merit can 
it be to a government to be spoken well 
of by papers under its own lash, and 
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with that before them, which forces 
them to write in its favour? If this 
power is to be vested in the Govern- 
ment, we are to be favoured with no- 
thing but shipping intelligence, bills of 
sale, Kedgeree reports, &c. The Go- 
vernment turn round and say, take 
care, we do not intend to infringe upon 
you so far as to say that you shall not 
publish that the Sir David Scott is come 
from England, or the Anne and Mary 
from the Eastward, you may also pub- 
lish the prices of indigo, rice, dhal to- 
bacco and Kedgeree, aye, Kedgeree, my 
Lord, Kedgeree—but you must not pub- 
lish public news. Not publish news! 
Oh, then we may publish a news 
J suppose, tittle tattle! Which must 
surely be very refreshing after the fa- 
tigues of the day. You must not pub- 
lish the victories of the Greeks over the 
Turks without licence, lest the Govern- 
ment should take the part of the Turks. 
Suppose I publish a work—if I publish 
the first number—well and good—I may 
do so; butif 1] publish a second, I must 
get a licence. Is this the law of Eng- 
land? No! it is the law of Constanti- 
nople or St. Petersburgh, but not even 
of France? What has formerly been 
the course of English law upon such an 
occasion? Every thing but the course 
pursued upon this occasion, When 
England was engaged in the revolu- 
tionary war with France, what mea- 
sures were adopted ?—They were very 
salutary ones. The 36 Geo. IIL. enacted, 
that no paper should be published with - 
out the name of the publisher and 
printer, and obliging securities to be 
given for the payment of any fines to 
the king in case of prosecution, Every 
man who puts pen to paper is answer- 
able for what he writes, and the public 
has a right to know who is the author of 
any thing that comes before them. No 
attempt has been made for a century to 
impose any thing like a censorship 
upon the British press, or to license it. 
By the 39 Geo. IIL. it was enacted, that 
any one establishing a printing press, 
shall give notice of his having done so 
to the clerk of the peace, and he is then 
obliged to grant such an individual a 
licence. He is only amenable to the 
law for what he publishes. The Court 
is not prepared to go beyond the law 
of England. No man has ever yet been 
found, either in the House of Commons 
or of Peers, who recommended to place 
the press under such restrictions at 
home, as this regulation, if registered, 
will subject it to here. Even at home, 
so many attempts have been made to 
impose restrictions upon the press, that 
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it cannot be supposed that if this bill 
were in unison with the law of England, 
it would not have been thought of there. 
Every one exclaims against the inquisi- 
torial power of a court which in Eng- 
land would have established the licens- 
ing system, and which did so for a short 
time, but which was condemned by all 
our constitutional writers. Against this 
the voice of the immortal Milton was 
raised, who implored the Parliament 
not to pass that act, which would be a 
disgrace to the cause for which they 
had done so much.”’ The learned coun- 
sel contended, that even this inquisito- 
rial act did not infringe so much upon 
the liberty of the press, as the rule 
which it was attempted to pass to-day. 
When Europe was agitated by the works 
of Voltaire—priests, monks, the profli- 
gate courtiers, all entered into a cru- 
sade against them; but the short way 
would have been, to have said that they 
should not have been published without 
the licence of the King of France, but 
this was never thought of. The suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
limited to one year, and if not then re- 
newed, it returned to its old course 
again, But here was a rule, endea- 
voured to be established for an indefinite 
time, which most materially affected 
the rights of the public. With the ex- 
ception of the rule which was now at- 
tempted to be registered, nothing had 
ever been attempted to prevent a man 
from publishing what the Constitution 
had given him a right to do, for the last 
century. Having examined all the acts 
of Parliament, which had passed for the 
last 120 years, connected with the press, 
the learned counsel observed, that he 
had found nothing similar to the pre- 
sent proceeding. Something like it had 
been attempted in France, which was 
the origin of this, but that was nothing 
like this in severity. The learned 
counsel trusted that those who exe- 
cuted the law, would not suffer the 
Constitution to be thus infringed upon, 
** But the act in France did not refer to 
journals, published before the Ist of 
January, 1822, the date of the act. But 
after this period, all others were ob- 
liged to be licensed by the King. The 
editors of the journals of France, that 
devoted country, may be suspended or 
suppressed. The effects of the present 
rule served only to destroy the publica- 
tion of any paper ; for if the proprietors 
were to be obliged to procure a fresh 
editor and a fresh printer every day, 
what else could be the eftect of it? What! 
Shall the Government have it in its 
power to say that no paper shall be cir- 
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culated without its licence? But this 
is not the utmost extent to which this 
power may be stretched ; they may grant 
a licence to one paper, and withhold it 
from another, and thus have it in their 
power to ruin the parties engaged in 
any periodical publication, and entirely 
to destroy their hopes. Mr. Bucking- 
ham had been an instance of this. 
When he had by the utmost perse- 
verance, and the most splendid talents 
established himself in this country, the 
Government exercised the power with 
which they were vested, and sent him 
away, obliging him to leave his property 
behind him. The rule in question put 
the property of the subject too much at 
the mercy of the Government, and al- 
though I am convinced from my perso- 
nal knowledge of the members of it, 
that the present Government is very 
unlikely to abuse the power, yet no one 
can answer for the acts of a future Go- 
vernment. By the 13 Geo. IIL, power 
is given to the Company to make regu- 
lations for the administration of jus- 
tice, but these are all referred to the 
33rd of the same reign, which does not 
give power to them to make law or 
create misdemeanors. If this power 
existed, the power also exists in the 
hands of the Government to transfer the 
power of this Court to the Justices of 
the Peace. By the 53 Geo. III., persons 
selling arrack and spirituous liquors are 
obliged to take out a licence ; and if like 
this, the Government has a power to 
license newspapers, they have also a 
right to license the houses of agency. 
A person landing in this country with 
permission to trade, has a right to carry 
on a fair, free, and unincumbered trade, 
The Governor General has it not in his 
power to make that crime which is not 
crime, nor to change the English law 
in any particular. In England it is 
quite sufficient that an affidavit should 
be made as to the proprietor of a news- 
paper; and if such affidavit be found to 
be false, the person making it might be 
prosecuted for perjury. But here it was 
not so, because the Governor General in 
Council had no right to make such a 
regulation. If there be licensed jour- 
nals here, there will be unlicensed ones 
in Serampore, and what will the Go- 
vernment do then? Will they establish 
a cordon sanitaire here to prevent their 
introduction into Caleutta, as France 
has done to prevent the introduction of 
moral poison from Spain. These papers 
will be purchased with more avidity, on 
the very account of their prohibition. 
It was true that a power did exist, that 
rendered British subjects responsible to 
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the Mofussil courts, but there was none 
that could prevent them from publishing 
newspapers on the other side of the 
Mahratta Ditch. In Bobannapore, for 
mstance, any one could publish a news- 
paper, and introduce it into Calcutta in 
defiance of any existing law.”’ The learn 
ed counsel then observed that this Rule 
was inexpedient because unnecessary. 
The only unpleasant feeling introduced 
into society by the newspapers of Cal- 
cutta was not so much occasioned by 
the attacks they made upon Govern- 
ment, as bythose which the editors made 
upon each other; ‘* But let them tear 
each other in pieces, (said the learned 
counsel,) this only has the happy effect 
of sending me to sleep. The loyalty of 
the native population was undoubted, 
but it could not be answered for, if re- 
gulation were to succeed regulation 
until every vestige of the British consti- 
tution were lost.””. Mre Fergusson then 
concluded a most eloquent and animated 
speech, by observing that he could not 
quit the subject without expressing his 
gratitude to Mr. Turton for the able 
assistance he had received from him. 
That gentleman, he observed, had been 
an honour to the bar, since his arrival 
in this country, and he trusted that he 
would continue to be so, and he entreat- 
ed the attention of the Court to the ob- 
servations which he would offer. 

A burst of applause followed the speech 
of Mr. Fergusson, upon which Sir F. 
Macnaghten said that he would commit 
any man to jail who should repeat it, 
until he knew how to behave better in a 
court of justice. 

Mr. Fergusson.—‘ My Lord, } am 
sure that no friend to the liberty of the 
press would have committed himself in 
that manner.” 

Sir F. Macnaghten.—*‘ Certainly not. 
Certainly not.” 

Mr. Turton then commenced by ob- 
serving, that he had no pretensions to 
be so eloquent or so entertaining as his 
learned friend who had just concluded ; 
but it was his duty to inquire as a dry 
matter of law, whether the Government 
had a right to pass such a decree, and 
whether such a decree were repugnant 
tothe law of England ? He was speaking 
in favour of a right which was the pride 
of a free country, and which was caleu- 
lated to consolidate every class of the 
natives of this. 

The first power granted to the Com- 
pany was given to them to be exercised 
in the island of Bombay according to 
the forms and customs established ‘* in 
our realm of England.’ The 13th Geo. 
IIL, invests this power in the Company, 
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and authorizes them to make such laws 
as are not repugnant to the law of the 
realm, ard states that certain abuses in 
the administration of justice required 
correction. The object of this was to 
take care that all ranks should have the 
same rights, immunities and liberties as 
the people of England, and among others 
the liberty of the press. It may not be 
out of the way to advert here to the first 
introduction of printing into England, 
which took place during the wars of 
York and Lancaster, at the expense of 
the king. From that time to this no 
one has dared to utter a word in favour 
of the application of printing to the fur- 
therance of any particular views of the 
sovereign. During the arbitrary reign 
of Henry VILL, the power was claimed 
of licensing the press, which will not be 
wondered at, when the imperious cha- 
racter of that sovereign is considered. 
This claim was occasionally urged, down 
to the time of the Commonwealth. In 
the reign of Charles IL. an Act of Par- 
liament first found its way into the re- 
cords for this purpose. This was not 
then considered as a prerogative of the 
king, but as an object of public care. 
Even when troubled with the long civil 
war, it appears, that it was not claimed 
as a prerogative. The effect of this act 
was that every thing was to be submitted 
to the licenser, but it did not prevent a 
printer from carrying on his business, 
but prevented dangerous subjects from 
getting abroad. In this case the punish- 
ment was not in the hands of the li- 
censer, but in those of a jury, and was 
suspension for three months ; and when 
again convicted, then only was the full 
power of this act to be exercised. This 
act was continued by James IL, the 
veriest tyrant who ever reigned in Eng- 
land, and who, although beloved in pri- 
vate life, was expelled from the throne 
on account of his tyranny. Even he 
only continued it for four years. It was 
removed again in 1692, for one year, at 
the time when the expedition from La 
Hogue was preparing to invade the 
country. [The learned counsel here 
referred to the opinion of De Lolme on a 
free press.] ‘* The power of the Chief Se- 
cretary is to control those actions which 
cannot be tied down by any precise rule 
of law. What! is there no constitu- 
tional check for the abuse of the liberty 
of the press, but are the Government to 
say, ‘No; I insist upon the power of 
crushing you, and destroying your pro- 
perty ?’ I believe that the Government 
are anxious to secure a power which 
they could not secure at home, and that 
too, from this motive, that when any 
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thing comes home to our own bosoms, we 
feel ourselves very deeply interested. Sir 
Thomas More, in his description of 
Utopia, seems to have entertained a no- 
tion of the same kind with the Govern- 
ment of this country ; for he makes it, 
by the laws of his imaginary country, a 
crime worthy of death even to speak of 
the government. Every man at home 
has a right to present a petition to the 
King or Parliament, and not only that, 
but to bring his grievances before the 
public in any way he likes. I do not 
believe that the natives of this country 
have any desire to return to their old 
form of government, because I believe 
that the interests and feelings of men 
always go hand in hand. Arbitrary 
power may keep the people quiet, but it 
is not the quiet of composure, but of the 
charnel house; and the object of stop- 
ping the pens and presses of individuals 
is to prevent their inquiring into those 
corruptions which ought to be exposed 
to public scrutiny. Government may 
be as pure as unsullied snow, but its 
ministers may not be so; and can it be 
supposed, that in this extensive country, 
there is no corruption, no abuse which 
ought to be laid before the public? Let 
every man be answerable for what he 
writes and publishes. I have no objec- 
tion to this, but I have an objection to 
that being introduced here which is in 
utter violation of the rights of British 
subjects. I hope that it is not because 
they fear examination, that the Govern- 
ment have enforced this regulation ; and 
this is the very reason why they should 
not press the Court to register it. I be- 
lieve that they have been misled, and 
that they have been taught to believe 
that a state of things exists in this coun- 

try which does not exist. Is it the re- 
commendation of the British Parliament 
that the natives of this country should 
be kept without the means of obtaining 
knowledge? No! that very Parlia- 

ment in the act of 53 George III. says 
differently. Look at the conduct of the 

government of any of those countries 
where despotic power has lately been 

overthrown, and there restrictions on 

the press have been done away with. 

Another authority I will quote, and that 
too, of aman whom I know, and who is 

not very nice in his principles of liberty 

any more than De Lolme, and who is 
indeed called, in the part of the country 

from which I came, a rank Tory. But 
let us hear what a rank Tory says upon 

the subject. [Here the learned counsel 

read a quotation from the works of Mr. 

Holt, connected with the liberty of the 

press.] If this rule has been published 

Orient, Herald, Vol, 1. 
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for the purpose pretended, [ would ask, 
has the Government been sleeping that 
it did not enact it before?) TL cannot think 
that the executive part of the Government 
has been so careless, and I believe they 
are now anxious to bring this matter 
about, that they may prevent their own 
conduct from being brought before the 
public, a right which L hope will exist 
wherever I draw breath. I sincerely 
believe that every government which is 
administered properly is more likely to 
gain than lose by free discussion. It is a 
rule of the Constitution, that the liberty 
of the subject shall not be abridged, re- 
pealed, or infringed, without sufficient 
cause shall be shown for it. The inqui- 
sition has no longer the power to con- 
trol the press in Spain or Portugal, and 
shall it be received into a colony, or 
province, [ think [ may call it, of the 
British empire, after being expelled 
from those countries? Is it pretended 
that the executive power here shall be 
independent of this Court? If they can 
do this in one case, why can they not 
do so in another? Why did they not 
institute the acts of the 53d George III ? 
Why not pass the acts for the better re- 
gulation of Calcutta, with regard to the 
dealers in spirituous liquors? On the 
24th December, 1783, a rule for re- 
stricting the sale of arrack, and other 
spirituous liquors, was refused to be re- 
gistered. This was because it was wished 
to restrict the sale of these articles to a 
certain number of shops, who no doubt 
all of them supplied the Government. 
So it is with us, the Government do not 
come to our shop, but to the one that is 
on the opposite side of the way.’’—Mr. 
Turton here concluded a speech highly 
distinguished for legal knowledge and 
deep research. 

Sir F. Macnaghten then proceeded to 
deliver his opinion on the question. 

His Lordship commenced by saying, 
that perhaps he ought to apologize for 
so readily and immediately giving his 
opinion ; it might be said that he ought 
to have deliberated more on the subject 
but his mind was completely made up, 
and, therefore, he had no _ hesitation 
whatever in at once fully expressing his 
sentiments. He would premise what he 
had to say, by stating that he had no con- 
cern whatever in the original framing of 
the regulation. It had hitherto been the 
custom for an arrangement to take 
place, whenever the Court was required 
to register a new rule. In this case he 
had been applied to twice, but he had 
both times refused to give any opinion 
on the subject. He was again applied 
to with a request that he would leok at 
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it after it was drawn out, to inspect it as 
a mere matter of form, and, if he thought 
proper, to suggest any alterations or 
corrections which might appear to him 
to be necessary—according|ly he did read 
it, and having made a slight alteration 
of six words, he had returned it, and de- 
clared it was a regulation of which he 
most cordially approved. Having thus 
given it his decided sanction, he was 
perfectly ready to take to himself all 
censure and blame, which might be 
supposed to attach to its enactment. 

In the address of the learned coun- 
sel, it was assumed as a fact, that this 
was a free country, and that all English- 
men who found their way here, were in 
the full enjoyment of all the liberties to 
which they were entitled in England ; 
with this he could not agree. As to the 
expediency of its being so, that was not a 
point with which, at present, he had any 
thing to do, and he should not therefore 
touch upon it, further than to observe, that 
Sir W. Jones thought this country not in 
a state to receive that full measure of li- 
berty which obtained m England under 
far different circumstances ; so far from 
it indeed, that he declares that the in- 
troduction of liberty here, would be far 
worse than the most complete despotism. 
So much for the expediency ; as to the 
actual existence of the same extent of 
liberties in this country and England, 
he did not know where to look, either 
for the text or comment, which main- 
tained that an Englishman here has 
the same rights as an Englishman in 
England, nor could it be maintained. 

One observation he was about to 
make, in which he firmly believed every 
individual who heard him, as well as 
those who had heretofore resided in the 
country, would agree with him. He 
did not mean to say that this, or any 
other government, should have the 
power of doing wrong without an ade- 
quate remedy being provided ; but this 
he would say, in full conviction of car- 
rying his hearers with him, that he 
firmly believed, that there was not on 
earth any town, city, or place, where 
more practical liberty existed than in 
Calcutta. During the many years he 
had resided here, and occupied his pre- 
sent seat, he never heard any man pro- 
duce a single case of just complaint of 
infringement of any political liberty. 
As for the theory of this political liberty, 
he cared little or nothing about it, it 
was of no consequence ; in practice he 
never saw any place in his life where 
men were more truly independent, and 
free to exercise their talents in all lawful 


pursuits, 


“* Ifthisis astate requiring to be alter- 
ed, if this is a situation requiring im- 
provement, let it be done; but do not 
allow it to be done by a free press. If 
we are to have a free constitution, which 
we have not, let a free press follow, not 
precede it. With respect to the trans- 
mission of Mr. Buckingham, I shall 
offer no opinion. It is an act for which 
the Government alone are responsible, 
nor, sitting here, am I entitled to give 
any opinion on the subject; but I have 
no right whatever to suppose that in the 
exercise, in their discretion, of the power 
vested in them by law, that they have 
acted wrong. But since Mr. Bucking- 
ham has been sent out of the country 
for conduct which the Government deem 
to be opposition to their authority, and 
has appointed a successor who tells us 
that he cannot be controlled by the su- 
preme authority, but is superior to it, it 
is necessary that things should be 
brought to their proper level. No 
government could successfully stand 
against such a press. 

*« | know nothing whatever of the pre- 
sent editor, but I believe him to be a 
highly respectable man, belonging to 
one of the most respectable classes of 
the community ;—but when they place 
their right of controlling the Govern- 
ment through the press, on the ground 
of their freedom from the power of 
transmission, consequent upon the lo- 
cality of their birth, | must say I think 
they place it on the worst possible 
ground; and without meaning any re- 
flection on, or disrespect towards them, I 
must say that their right is no other than 
that of every Sircar, Cooly and Mater. 

** Inthe memorial which has just been 
read to the Court, it is stated that an in- 
fringement on the right of property will 
ensue from the registering of this Regu- 
lation. But is such the case? Are the 
petitioners prepared to say that at any 
time, any compact or agreement what- 
ever took place between them and the 
Government, which would be affected 
by the proposed Regulation ? Cannot 
the Government in this case say— 


*Non bee in feedera veni’ ? 


They most assuredly can, and, there- 
fore, as there was no compact, there 
can be no infringement ; moreover, if 
this property in a newspaper is to rise 
and fall, like the stocks, on the triumph 
over, and defeat of an enemy, and that 
enemy is the Government of the coun- 
try, I for one say the sooner it falls the 
better ; and I must add, that had I been 
placed in the situation of supreme 
power, when the bold defiance to the 
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authority of the Government, conse- 
quent upon the transmission of Mr. 
Rachid, appeared in the Calcutta 
Journal, I would not have suffered a 
single Number to have left the precincts 
of Calcutta by the Dawk. 

** It has been averred, that the Regula- 
tion, which is the subject of the petition 
presented this day, is repugnant to the 
laws of the realm; L do not know to 
what law it is repugnant, on the con- 
trary it assimilates with the statute law. 
By the 39th of Geo, ILI. every man who 
establishes a press in England is com- 
pelled to register it; if he neglects to do 
this, any magistrate, on an affidavit 
being made before him of the fact, may 
authorize a constable to break open the 
house in the day time, and carry away 
the press and all its appendages; in 
the same way that an exciseman may 
seize an unlicensed distillery, and all its 
contents. There is yet another law 
which prevents nineteen-twentieths of 
the people of England from establishing 
presses at their mere will and pleasure. 
The 60th of Geo. IIL. compels previous 
securities to be entered into by persons, 
who publish newspapers of certain size 
and value, for the purpose of securing 
fines on convictions for libel. Moreover 
the system of licensing pervades almost 
every department of life. Barristers, 
attorneys, clergymen, trades in corpora- 
tion towns, are all under the influence 
of this system, and are all liable to be 
depriv ed of their licences—licences too, 
to which they were entitled from a pe- 
culiar education, and on which depends 
their subsistence. It cannot, therefore, 
be said, that the new Regulation is re- 
pugnant to the laws of the land, since 
its principle enters into almost every 
situation in life. 

‘* For these reasons | am most deci- 
dedly of opinion, that it is not repugnant 
to the laws of the realm: it is what most 
trades and professions are subjected to 
in England ; nor is it more severe on 
the liberty of the native subjects, than 
is the power of transmission in the case 
of British-born subjects, which the Le- 
gislature has specially given to this Go- 
vernment.’’-—-His Lordship then stated 
his determination to register the Rule. 


SUPREME COURT. 

Calcutta, Monday, 7th April, 1623. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten having taken 
his seat on the Bench, before any mo- 
tions were made, said that he was sur- 
prised at the appearance of an article in 
the Calcutta Journal of Friday last, 
under the head of ** Licensing the 
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Press,’’ which he said was a gross con- 
tempt of Court, and which he desired 
should be read immediately. 

Mr. Hogg having read it, Sir F. Mac- 
naghten said that he thought it proper 
to hand this over to be read in the Court, 
in order that he might express the ob- 
jection he had to it. It was false and 
insolent; and he had no doubt but that 
he possessed the power to commit the 
printer of that article to prison until he 
knew better how to behave. He was 
quite positive that he had the right, but 
he did not like to exercise it, although 
he knew very well that many people 
who were present, would highly approve 
of his doing so. This much he must 
say, that the only recommendation it 
possessed, was its complete stupidity; 
and although he did possess the autho- 
rity of punishing the parties engaged in 
publishing this article, as they already 
had enough to answer for, he should 
refrain from doing so. Speaking perso- 
ually, he had no hesitation in saying 
that it was false, and he believed, mali- 
cious. He had the same liberty as ano- 
ther man, to bring a civil action ; whe- 
ther he should do so or not he had not yet 
decided. At present, however, he should 
only say, that it was the interest of the 
community that the dignity of that Court 
should be maintained in preference to 
the profits of the Calcutta Journal. 

The following is the article which the 
learned Judge thought so false, insolent, 
malicious and stupid,—and yet so dan- 
gerous withal ! 


LICENSING THE PRESS. 


Notwithstanding the rumours that 
were current during the last week, we 
confess we could hardly believe that it 
would be declared from the Bench, that 
confiscation of property for unlicensed 
printing was consonant to the law of 
England. As the speeches of the learned 
counsel proceeded, our incredulity in- 
creased; and this feeling we believe 
pervaded the crowded audience, who 
listened so anxiously to what they con- 
sidered rather a legislative, than a fo- 
rensic proceeding. But what was their 
amazement, when they heard funda- 
mental articles of the law of England 
sacrificed to a political theory, and its 
most sacred muniments declared to be 
inapplicable to this country; because 
they were inconsistent with one anoma- 
lous enactment respecting the liability 
to transportation without trial, of the 
most favoured portion of the community : 
It is an undisputed maxim, that penal 
statutes ought to be construed strictly; 
aud no statute can be conceived more 
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penal than that which gives the power 
of banishing a man, against whom no 
crime has been, or can be established ! 
From that foul, but temporary blot in 
the law, no analogies to the prejudice of 
other descriptions of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects should be drawn ; because no limit 
could be assigned to the operations of so 
injurious a principle. Let it be for ever 
shunned, as unholy ground. Let the 
** shameful parts of the constitution’’ be 
concealed from our view; and let us 
gaze, with true filial piety, on ‘* the 
beauteous countenance of British Li 
berty.”’ 

A British-born subject, who in the 
judgment of the Governor General for- 
feits his claim to the protection of the 
Government, tay be apprehended and 
sent to England. Does it follow that it 
is, therefore, lawful to visit with arbi- 
trary penalties, any Native of India, who 
shall, in the opinion of the executive 
power, forfeit his claim to its counte- 
nance and protection ? Because he may 
not be summarily banished, is it to be 
inferred that he may be ruined with 
fines, or thrown repeatedly into prison ? 
Because he has been tacitly excepted 
from the letter of the severest enactment 
in the statute-book, is he to be killed by 
its spirit? The native of Calcutta, who 
has hitherto rejoiced in the protection 
of British law, will feel that this is 
slavery—‘‘ that it should be held legal 
slavery, will be no compensation either 
to his feelings or his understanding.” 

That it should be considered deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the Government 
that the meanest inhabitant, the most 
abject Cooly or Mater should be able to 
defy their power to attack his property 
or person, but through the instrumen- 
tality of the law—for no other sort of 
defiance has ever been heard of—is a 
strain of obsolete Toryism, that sends us 
back to the reign of the Stuarts for a 
precedent. Thus in the great case of 
the monopolies between fhe East India 
Company, plaintiffs, and Thomas San- 
dys, defendant, the following passage 
occurs in the judgment of the Chief 
Justice Jeffries :— 

** But it hath been too much practised 
at this and other bars in Westminster- 
hall, of late years, to captivate the Lay- 
gens, by lessening the power of the 
King, and advancing, | had almost 
said, the prerogative of the people; and 
from hence comes the many mischiefs 
to the King’s subjects in parts abroad, 
by making the power of the King thought 
so inconsiderable, as though he were a 
mere Duke of Venice, being absolutely 
dependent upon his Parliament, Would 








it not be mightily for the honour and 
dignity of the crown of England, think 
ye, that the emperor of Fez and Moroc- 
co, or any prince of the remote parts of 
the world, should be told, that Mr. 
Sandys, one of the king of Great Bri- 
tain’s subjects, came into the emperor’s 
territories against his prince’s consent, 
and that he had no power to hinder him, 
unless he would consult with all his 
nobles, and the representatives of all his 
common subjects, to assist therein ? 
Would not the emperor believe Sandys 
to be the greater prince of the two ?”’ 
Not the least singular thing in this 
matter is, that the name of Sir William 
Jones should be associated with hostility 
to the freedom of the press in India. 
When Sir William said, he would not 
communicate his ideas of ‘* liberty” to 
the people of India, he meant that he 
would not teach them the principles of 
representative Government, as he does 
in his dialogue between a gentleman 
anda farmers But it would be a most 
unwarrantable conclusion to suppose, 
that he would have admitted it to be 
consonant to law or reason, that neither 
Englishmen nor Natives should be per- 
mitted to publish any thing, except 
shipping intelligence, without a licence 
first had and obtained. On the contrary, 
Sir William Jones did witness the exist- 
ence of a free press in Calcutta, without 
the slightest alarm or objection. When 
the proprietors of the Mirror were prose- 
cuted for a libel on Sir Paul Joddrel, 
the counsel for the defendants, Mr. 
Burroughs, now Sir William Burroughs, 
expatiated on the value of a free press 
exactly as counsel for the defence are 
used to do in England, but without 
having occasion to obviate a single ob- 
jection on the score of its incompatibility 
with the frame of government in this 
country. Nor did Sir William Jones, 
or his colleagues, suggest a doubt that 
the English law of libel did not obtain 
within the Mahratta ditch as fully as 
the English law of treason or felony. 
It is true, that there was no native news- 
paper in those days: but if the natives 
had then begun to exercise their nascent 
faculties, in that kind of literature, with 
the same modesty and docility which 
they now display ; can it, fora moment, 
be imagined, that Sir William Jones 
would not have fanned the rising flame, 
rather than have quenched the smoking 
flax? If he theught them disqualified 
from benefiting by the political orga- 
nization of the British constitution, can 
we suppose that he would have withheld 
from them the means of adapting them- 
selves, howeyer gradually, to better 
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forms of civil government ; and assum- 
ing a higher station in the scale of civi 
lized nations? No apprehension can 
be more absurd than that illiterate na- 
tives can, if they were inclined (which 
we deny), shake the stability of Govern- 
meut by their pens; nor any scheme 
more unjust, than that they should 
never be permitted, by the absence of 
previous restraints on printing, to ca- 
pacitate themselves for participating 
more largely in the administration of 
public affairs. 

It is argued, that nineteen-twentieths 
of the people of England are, by their 
inability to furnish the prescribed secu 
rities, precluded from establishing print- 
ing presses; and, therefore, it is not 
repugnant to the spirit of that law to 
disable ALL from doing so, except under 
licences revocable at pleasure! It may 
as well be said, that nineteen-twentieths 
of the people of England cannot drink 
champagne, and, therefore, Govern- 
ment may select whom among its rich- 
est functionaries and others it may 
think fit, to indulge with licences to 
drink that precious vintage. The ten- 
dency of the restrictions on the British 


press, is to throw it into the hands of 


men of capital and respectability ; but 
then, the property when once invested, 
is inviolably secured against the inroads 
of arbitrary power. The licence posses- 
sed by such a press, bids defiance to 
Chief Secretaries, and Under Secreta- 
ries, and to the King himself. Nothing 
can touch it, but the verdict of a Jury. 
Sut the security thus required for the 
good conduct of a press, is naturally 


afforded by every periodical work of 


great circulation and influence. This 
sort of security is afforded by the pro- 
prietors of the Journal to a greater ex- 


tent, than by those of any other press of 


Calcutta. We would therefore not only 
gladly submit to that restriction, but we 
would esteem servitude to al/ the restric- 
tions on the press of England, perfect 
freedom ; so infinitely do we consider 
them removed in principle and effect, 
from those which have been devised for 
the enthralment of the press of this 
country. 


OPERATION OF THE NEW LAWS. 

It was a subject of well-founded con 
gratulation both in Europe and in Asia, 
that some of the natives of India had 


begun to use the press, as the means of 


enlightening their countrymen; aud 
when newspapers started up in the Per- 
sian, Bengallee, and other languages, 
our predecessor, ever eager to encourage 
the means adopted for the diffusion of 
information, employed a transtater for 
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the purpose of republishing in the Eng- 
lish language, the most useful portions 
of the intelligence they might contain. 
A person of this kind is still attached to 
the Calcutta Journal establishment with 
this view; but the article which follows, 
will show the public that the hopes en- 
tertained of the native press may now 
be abandoned. 

The great utility of the native press 
would have been, to make Government 
and the public intimately acquainted 
with the real situation and sentiments of 
the whole population ; but it is to be 
lamented that, apparently from the na- 
tural timidity of the native character, it 
did not answer this purpose, even with 
the cheering indulgence of the Marquess 
of Hastings \ true picture is given of 
it in the Native Memorial, as follows : 
‘* Native authors and editors have al- 
ways restrained themselves from pub- 
lishing even such facts respecting the 
judicial proceedings in the imterior of 
the country as they thought were likely 
at first view to be obnoxious to Govern 
ment.’ If such the case at the 
time it was thought necessary to esta 
blish new Regulations for restraining 
the press, it is not to be supposed that a 
native newspaper will now venture to 
publish any truth at all, if there is the 
most distant chance that it may be un- 
pleasant either to Government, or to 
any of its servants. We regret that this 
should be the case for the reason ex- 
pressed in the Memorial—a conviction 
of the manifold advantages of Govern- 


was 


ment being put in possession of an im 
partial account of what is passing in all 
parts of the country, that it may be ac 
quainted with whatever requires its in- 
terference ; and also from a conviction 
of the salutary influence of public opi 
nion, and that it is the press alone—not 
crippled in its exertions by fear, but che- 
rished and free—that can do any thing 
towards dispelling the darkness which 
envelopes so many millions of our fel- 
low The following is the 
translation we have alluded to, from 
the Persian newspaper, styled the ‘* Mi- 
rat-ool-Ukhbar,”’ established above 
twelve months ago, and now disconti- 


subjects. 


nued in consequeuce of the new laws 
regarding the press :— 
MIRAT-OOL-UKHBAR. 
Friday, April F 1423. (Not included in 
the regular Numbers. ) 
It was previously intimated, that a 
Rule and Ordinance was promulgated 
by his Excellency the Honourable the 
Governor General in Council, enacting, 
that a daily, weekly, or any periodical 
paper should uot be published in this 


citv, without an affidavit being made by 


s 
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its proprietor in the policesoffice, and 
without a licence being procured for such 
publication from the Chief Secretary to 
Government ; and that after such licence 
being obtained, it is optional with the 
Governor General to recall the same, 
whenever his Excellency may be dissa- 
tisfied with any part of the paper. Be 
it known, that on the 31st of March, 
the Honourable Sir Francis Macnagh- 
ten, Judge of the Supreme Court, ex- 
pressed his approbation of the Rule and 
Ordinance so passed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I, the least of all the hu- 
man race, in consideration of several 
difficulties, have, with much regret and 
reluctance, relinquished the publication 
of this paper (Mirat-ool-Ukhbar). ‘The 
difficulties are these :— 

First. Although it is very easy for 
those European gentlemen, who have 
the honour to be acquainted with the 
Chief Secretary to Government, to ob- 
taina licence according to the prescribed 
form; yet to an humble individual like 
myself, it is very hard to make his way 
through the porters and attendants of a 
great personage ; or to enter the doors 
of the police court, crowded with people 
of all classes, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing what is, in fact, already in my own 
option. As it is written— 

Abrooe kih bu-sud khoon i jigur dust dihud 

Bu oomed-i kurum-e, kha‘juh, ba-durban ma 
furosh. 

The respect which is purchased with a hundred 
drops of heart’s blood 

Do not thou, in the hope of a favour, commit to 
the mercy of a porter. 


Secondly. Te make affidavit volunta- 
rily in an open court, in presence of 


Improvement of the Condition of Slaves in the West Indies. 


respectable magistrates, is looked upon 
as very mean and censurable by those 
who watch the conduct of their neigh- 
hours. Besides the publication of a 
newspaper is not incumbent upon every 
person, so that he must resort to the 
evasion of establishing fictitious propri- 
etors, which is contrary to law, and re- 
pugnant to conscience, 

Thirdly. After incurring the disre- 
pute of solicitation, and suffering the 
dishonour of making affidavit, the con 
stant apprehension of the licence being 
recalled by Government, which would 
disgrace the person in the eyes of the 
world, must create such anxiety as en- 
tirely to destroy his peace of mind. 
Because a man, by nature liable to err, 
in telling the real truth cannot help 
sometimes making use of words and se- 
lecting phrases that might be unpleasant 
to Government. I, however, here pre- 
fer silence to speaking out : 

Guda-e goshuh nusheenee to Khatiza mukhurosh 
Roo mooz muslubuti khesh khoos-rowan danund. 
Thou, O Hafiz, art a poor retired man, be silent 
Princes know the secrets of their own policy. 

I now entreat those kind and liberal 
gentlemen of Persia and Hindoostan, 
who have honoured the Mirat-ool- 
Ukhbar with their patronage, that in 
consideration of the reasons above stated, 
they will excuse the non-fulfilment of 
my promise to make them acquainted 
with passing events, as stated in the 
introductory remarks in the first Num- 
ber; and I earnestly hope from their 
liberality, that wherever and however I 
may be situated, they will always consi- 
der me, the humblest of the human 
race, as devoted to their service, 
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The following are the leading objects 
of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Buxton, Mr. 
Cropper, and the other philanthropic 
individuals who have interested them- 
selves in the state of the blacks in the 
West Indies :— 

To remove all obstructions to the ma- 
numission of slaves ; 

To cause slaves to cease to be chattels 
in the eye of the law ; 

To preveut their being sold from co- 
lony to colony, or otherwise transferred, 
except with the land to which they be- 
longed ; 

To give them a REAL Sunday, and to 
allot them consequently, time in some 
other part of the week, sufficient to cul- 
tivate their provision grounds ; 

To give them a legal power of acquir- 
ing and transmitting property ; 

To enable them to purchase their 


liberty, either by the payment of their 
value at once, or by a day at each time, 
on the payment of the fifth of that 
value ; 

To provide for them religious instrue- 
tion ; 

To make their testimony available in 
courts of law ; 

To institute, and protect from viola- 
tion, marriages 3 

To abolish the whip, and to place the 
person of the slave under the protection 
of the law ; 

To provide that all children, born 
after a certain day, shall be free, and to 
provide them with education and main- 
tenance till they can take care of them- 
selves ; 

To bar any Colonial Governor, or 
other officer, from possessing, or being 
directly interested im slave property, 





DEBATE AT THE 

On Wednesday, the 17th of Decem- 
ber, a Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors was held at the Company’s 
House in Leadenhall Street. 

Since the last Court was held, a sta- 
tue of Warren Hastings has been placed 
in the niche to the right of the Chair. 

At 12 o'clock the Chairman took his 
seat.—The minutes of the proceedings 
of the last Court having been read, 

The CHarrMan laid before the Court 
a resolution of the Court of Directors, 
that the dividend on the capital stock 
of the Company for the half year, from 
the 4th of July 1823 to the 4th of Ja- 
nuary 1824, be 54 percent. He then 
moved that the Court do agree to the 
resolution of the Court of Directors, 
and that the said dividend be declared, 

The motion was agreed to. 

HAYLEYBURY COLLEGE. 

The Hon. Mr. DovuGias KInNAtRD, 
addressing the Chairman, said—Before 
you proceed to the business for the 
consideration of which this Court is 


made special, I wish to ask you a ques- 


tion in reference to something which 
passed at the last Court, at which I was 
not present. Ihave learned that my 
honourable friend (Mr. Hume) asked 
you upon that occasion, whether any 
Report was likely to be made by the 
Court of Directors to the Court of Pro- 
prietors on the subject of Hayleybury 
College ; and that you stated, in reply, 
that the matter had been under inves- 
tigation by a Committee who had made 
their report, but that you had received 
no directions to make any communica- 
tion to the Court of Proprietors. It 
may be recollected that, on a former 


occasion, I acceded to the request of 


the Chairman, not to agitate this ques- 
tion, because it was then under the 
consideration of the Court of Directors. 
1 now ask the Chairman, whether it is 
the intention of the Court of Directors 
to bring the subject before this Court. 

The CHAIRMAN,—I have a perfect re- 
collection of the question which the 
hon. Proprietor has described being at 
a former Court. I then stated, that in 
consequence of what had fallen from 
several hon. proprietors, a committee 
had taken the subject of Hayleybury 
College into consideration, and had 
reported their proceedings, but that 
I was not authorized to communicate 
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any thing further. T also had the plea- 
sure of adding what T now repeat, 
namely, that I believe the College to be 
going on very satisfactorily. 

Mr. DouGias Kinnatrp.—I willthen 
read a motion, which it is my intention 
to submit to the Court on a future day, 
and afterwards hand in the necessary 
requisition, The hon. Proprietor then 
read the following motion :— 

** That application be made to Par- 
liament, in the ensuing Session, for the 
repeal of the 46th Clause of the Act of 
the 53d of Geo, IIL. cap. 155, by which 
the Court of Directors is prohibited 
from sending to India, in the capacity 
of a writer, any person who shall not 
have resided during four terms at the 
Hayleybury College ; and for intro- 
ducing into the said Act a clause ap- 
pointing a public examination, at such 
times and under such regulations as 
the Court of Directors, with the appro- 
bation of the Board of Control, may 
direct ; to which examination all per- 
sons shall submit their acquirements 
and qualifications for approval, pre- 
vious to their being permitted to pro- 
ceedin the capacity of writers to either 
of the Presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, or Bombay.” 

The CuairmMan.— Does the hon. 
Proprietor intend to give notice now ? 

Mr. DovuGias Kinnarryo.—I under- 
stand that it is necessary for every per- 
son who signed the requisition to be 
present when I give notice, which is 
not the case on the present occasion. 

The CHAiRMAN.—It is not necessary 
that they should be present now, but 
only when the ballot takes place. 

The CHAIRMAN subsequently observ- 
ed that the requisition was informal, 
because only seven names were at- 
tached to it instead of nine ; and it was 
returned to Mr. Kinnaird in order that 
the detect might be remedied. 

THE LATE CHARLES GRANT, Esq. 

The CHAIRMAN then stated that the 
Court had been made special for the 
purpose of considering a proposition 
tor erecting in the parish church of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, at the Company’s 
expense, a Monument to the memory 
of the late Charles Grant, Esq., with 
an Inscription expressive of the deep 
sense entertained of the loss which the 
East India Company had sustained by 
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his death, and of the high estimation 
in which his character and services 
were held, 

Mr. Joun Situ then rose, and ad- 
dressed the Court as follows:—I rise 
for the purpose of making a motion in 
pursuance of the notice which has been 
given, In doing so I am perfectly 
willing to avow, that there are a great 
many other persons in this Court by 
whom the task which LT have under- 
taken would have been better per- 
formed. But in my own justification T 
ought to state, that during a great 
many years L have not been altogether 
inattentive to the proceedings of the 
East India Company; and that per- 
haps no man is more intimately ac- 
quainted than myself with the charac- 
ter and merits of the late Director. It 
is not my intention to enter into much 
detail respecting the services of that 
individual. By pursuing such a course 
T should consume the time and exhaust 
the patience of the Court; but Lam ans 
ious to ground the motion which Tam 
about to offer on certain great and pre- 
eminent features in Mr. Grant’s cha- 
racter, which I think have distinguished 
him as a just, active, zealous, and faith- 
ful servant of the Company. With this 
view, Ltrust I may be indulged in giving 
a short narrative of Mr. Grant’s public 
life, Mr, Grant, L believe, went to India 


in 1773. I will not enter into a detail of 


his early services in that country, but 
confine ‘myself to one observation of 
highimportance. When the Marquess 
Cornwallis went first to India, he se- 
lected Mr, Grant for a great number 
of services, and honoured him with his 
friendship and confidence, which re- 
mained uninterrupted until the death 
of the Marquess: Thatnobleman,thongh 
not possessed of brilliant talents, was 
distinguished by asound judgment and 
pure integrity; and with few excep- 
tions, T know of no man who has per- 
formed more important services to his 
country. It was no slight evidence of 
Mr. Grant’s merits at that time, that he 
had the good fortune to be seleeted by the 
Marquess Cornwallis tor his friend- 
ship and confidence. T cannot retrain 
from mentioning a circumstance which 
perhaps the Court may think trifling, 
bat which T cannot myself consider 
in that light. The Marquess, in speak- 
ing of Mr. Grant, was in the habit 
of using a very extraordinary phrase ; 
he was accustomed to call him * honest 
Charles Grant,” The known inte- 
grity of his Lordship, coupled with his 
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situation, made his approbation of 
Mr. Grant a very high testimony in 
favour of that gentleman. Mr. Grant 
was employed as a member of the 
Board of Trade, in which situation he 
pertormed services which obtained the 
approbation of the LocalGovernments ; 
but Twill not enter further into this 
subject. In 1790, Mr. Grant returned 
from India, bringing with him as high 
recommendations as ever were pos- 
sessed by any individual. In 1794, he 
became a candidate for a seat in the 
Direction, and he sueceeded in obtain- 
ing that honour with unparelleled cele- 
rity. L think T am right in stating, that 
not more than two months intervened 
between the publication of his first 
advertisement, and the period of his 
election. One of the first acts which 
Mr. Grant pertormed after he was 
elected, was of high importance; and 
in touching on this point, I beg it to 
be understood, that nothing is further 
from my intention than to allnde to 
any subject which would revive an- 
cient animosities long since extin- 
guished, and afford a pretence for in- 
terrapting that union which T so much 
desire to prevail on the present occa- 
sion, Shortly after his election, Mr, 
Grant signalized himself in a question 
which was of vital importance to your 
interests,—I mean the shipping ques- 
tion. Asa proprietor of India stock, 
Thave a right to my opinion, and I 
consider that the system of open com- 
petition which was then established, 
and in a great degree by the head and 
pen of Mr, Grant, has done important 
service to the Company. (Hear!) I 
mean to detract nothing from the cha- 
racter of the other Directors who took 
a part in the discussions on that ques- 
tion. I know that he was ably sup- 
ported by many honourable men; but 
I also know, from Mr, Grant himself, 
that the subject was near his heart, 
and that he used his most active endea- 
vours to lay the basis of the system 
now in practice. In 1797, on the ap- 
pointment of the Marquess Wellesicy 
to his high office in India, Mr. Grant 
received an offer from a noble Lord 
(Melville) thenat the head of the Board 
of Control, of one of the greatest 
offices in India, namely, to be made a 
member of the Supreme Council. The 
love of money was one of those things 
for which Mr, Grant was not remark- 
able; ITmay add, that Mr. Grant never 
possessed that great wealth which is 
usually possessed by those who have 
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been in India. On that occasion, Mr. 
Grant was of opinion that it was in his 
power to be more useiul to the public 
at home than abroad; and he ther 

fore refused the flattering ofler whieh 
had been made to him. (/ear!) Lhe 

lieve that there never was a man who 
was a more sincere friend to India 
than the noble Lord to whom I have 
alluded; and his selection of Mr. 
Grant to fill so high an office, was a 
striking proof of the estimation in 
which the character of my late friend 
was held. Another circumstance oc- 
curred some years after, in which Mr. 
Grant took a considerable part; Lmean 
the inquiry into the abuses of patron- 
age. The Court of Directors behaved 
on that oceasion in a very honourable 
manner, and Mr. Grant was most ar- 
dent and anxious for inquiry, which 
never can do harm to those whose 
pause is good. In 1803, I believe, 
Mr. Grant was first elected Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, a situation 
which he held three several times. It 
is impossible that any individual could 
be selected to fill so reponsible and im 
portant asituation who did not possess 
the entire confidence of those by whom 
he was appointed. There is another 


point on which you owe obligations to 


Mr. Grant, although this is a subject on 
which L well know that various opinions 
are entertained inthis Court. The es- 
tablishment of a seminary of education 


in this country for the civil servants of 


the Company, about to go to India, is a 
subject on which T have very strong 
opinions, which opinions have regu- 
lated the greater part of my life. I 
believe that education is every thing 
to man: (hear, hear) It is his only hope, 
—the only means by which he can 
escape from endless evil. T always 
considered that system of education 
for young men who are hereatter to be 
intrusted with power, and that of no 
small extent in India, as most wise and 
excellent. Mr. Grant was the person 
who laboured most assiduously in this 
cause, and laid the basis of the system 
of education in this country. Sure am 
I that your Indian territories will never 
be well managed, unless those persons 
who go out there officially be well 
grounded, not only in knowledge, but 
in moral excellence ; and Lam equally 
convinced that the education of those 
individuals can be much better con- 
ducted here than in Asia. If L were 
called upon to state which of the ser- 
vices that Mr. Grant had performed 
Orient, Herald, Vel. 1. 
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stood forward most prominently, or on 
Which point the Conrt of Direetors 
were most entitled to your gratitude, I 
should say it was the establishment of 
that system of education, But let it 
be understood, that T offer no opinion 
with respect to the system of edueation 
at present pursued in the College, with 
which Lam not well acquainted ; but 
I may say, that if that seminary be free 
from fault, it is the only seminary in 
the kingdom that is in such a desirable 
situation. IT now come to Mr. Grant’s 
conduct in Parliament, of which no 
man has a more distinet recollection 
than myself. [remember the long de- 
bates which took place in 1807 or 
1808, when the Company were under 
the necessity of applying to Parlia- 
ment for reliet—on that occasion, I 
may say, that the real champion of 
the Company was Mr. Grant. (/ear.) 
Ihave reasen to believe, that certain 
accounts of very great importance, 
which were laid betore Parliament at 
that time, were prepared either by 
his own hand, or under his immediate 
inspection; and T am convinced that 
the successful result of the Company's 
application was mainly owing to his 
personal exertions. At a subsequent 
period, when a similar application was 
made to Parliament, T remember Mr. 
Grantto have stated that the difficulties 
of the Company were only temporary, 
which has since proved to be correct, 
I have already stated that Mr. Grant 
distinguished himself by promoting an 
inquiry into the abuses of patronage ; 
in 1748 or 1799 another inquiry was 
proposed, T[ think that a motion was 
made by an hon, Director, my relative, 
which was seconded by Mr. Grant in 
a long and able speech, He was most 
anxious that the fullest investigation 
should take place. An inquiry was in- 
stituted. Tremember the whole of the 
transaction; and I think that you are 
very much indebted to Mr. Grant, as 
well as to the Court of Directors, for 
their conduct on that occasion. Soon 
after, that occurred which many per- 
sons consider the brightest part of 
Mr. Grant's history,—it certainly was 
an occasion when he laboured most ar- 
duously, and in which his labours were 
more conducive to the interests of the 
Company than perhaps in any former 
instanee,—I need hardly say that [ 
refer to the last negotiations on that 
intricate and difficult question, the re- 
newal of the Charter of the Company, 
(Hear.) His extensive knowledge of 
U 
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Indian affairs enabled him to give to 
his arguments a degree of force which 
no other man possessed. 1 distinctly 
remember the debates on that subject ; 
and though Ido not, perhaps, consi- 
der that the brightest part of Mr. 
Grant’s life, there is no hon. Proprie- 
tor but must be of opinion, that it was 
an instance of most faithful, able, and 
honourable discharge of duty. (/lear, 
hear, hear!) Tam desirous not to be 
misunderstood, because, though no- 
body can surpass me in the respect 


which I entertain for the character of 


that excellent man, I do not mean to 
say that Mr. Grant was always right 
in the view which he took of Indian 
affairs ; but in honesty of intentions 


he had no superior, and in rapidity of 


execution he had few equals. I have 
my own opinion on certain subjects ; 
and though perhaps not entitled to 
much weight, it has been founded on 
inquiry. On one occasion, when Mr. 
ant exerted himself with peculiar 
zeal, I did not agree with him ; but he 


then exhibited his usual jealousy of 


the rights, of the Company, and his 
determination to support them. I 
allude to the question of the right 
of opening the trade. I am 
those who consider that a great and 
important measure; and I think that 
the nation at large has been benefited, 
at the same time that the Company 
has not suffered, by the change which 
has been effected. (Heor.) But whe- 
ther that opinion be right or wrong, 
T shall not easily forget the exertions 
which Mr. Grant made to oppose what 
he thought affected your rights. Per- 
haps the jealous feelings which he pos- 
sessed on this subject may have car- 
ried him a little too far; but you are 
indebted to those feelings, and are 
bound to give him credit for them. 
There are other points of Mr. Grant’s 
conduct to which I might refer; but I 
am unwilling to touch upon any thing 
respecting which there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion, though I protest 
that, with the exception of the instance 
which I have mentioned, I think there 
was not a question on which Mr. Grant 
was not right. I consider the proceed- 
ings which have been adopted relative 


to the shipping of the Company, of 


high importance ; and what was done 
on that point, was done after Mr, 
Grant had come into the Direction in 
1794. We all know that no man was 
more ready with his pen than Mr, 
Grant, It was not saying too much to 


one of 
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assert, that many of those papers which 
emanated from the Court of Directors 
proceeded from his pen. But he lived, 
as it were, with the idea of the Com- 
pany ever present to his mind; and to 
maintain their interest, was always the 
object dearest to his heart. A more 
honest or able man never existed, 
The purity of his character, and the 
integrity of his whole lite, never were 
surpassed, so help me God. ( Hear, hear.) 
I understand that some objections to 
the proposed mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased Director 
have originated with gentlemen in this 
Court, for whom I have a high respect ; 
but [hope for the indulgence of the 
Court whilst LT express my sentiments 
on this subject. Permit me to remark, 
that in this country there is a power 
which, though neither legislative nor 


judicial nor monarchical, is of para- 


mount weight and importance— public 
opinion. So long as public opinion 
preserves its power in Great Britain, 
so long will the country be the object 
of the admiration and envy of man- 
kind. But permit me to point out to 
the Court the sort of influence and 
effect which public opinion, when con- 
verted into public censure, has upon 
those unfortunate individuals who, by 
their crimes and guilt, have merited 
blame. The man who violates his trust 
is crushed by its colossal weight and 
gigantic force. What can he do? Should 
he seek solitude—he cannot bear his 
own reflections. Should he enter the 
world—he dare not encounter the looks 
of his fellow men. This is no exag- 
geration; itis the result of every day’s 
experience. But permit me to ask if 
such be the rigorous nature of the 
punishment which we all agree to in- 
flict upon the bad; if such be the un- 
sparing severity of the public voice 
towards the wicked, is it just to refuse 
to virtue, fidelity, and talent, its fair 
and appropriate reward? Far be such 
sentiments from this Court—sentiments 
equally unjust, ungenerous, and im- 
politic, which would take away the 
highest possible incentive to good con- 
duct. I should be sorry to see this 
Court, in imitation of some ancient re- 
publics, say, ** Such aman has done his 
duty, and he had his share of patronage 
and honours, and that is a sufficient 
reward,” Such a principle is most un- 
safe and impolitic. It is your duty and 
your interest to grant to merit its due ; 
and on that ground I am prepared to 
defend the object of the motion which 
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I hold in my hand. I may be told, that 
by agreeing to my motion the Court 
will establish a precedent, which will 
be productive of great inconvenience. 
I can only say, that when any Director 
possessing only a portion of the zeal 
and ability of Mr. Grant, shall by the 
course of nature cease to exist, 1 will 
be the first to give my vote for award- 
ing a fair testimony to his merits. If, 
like Mr, Grant, any servant of the 
Company should devote a long life to 
honourable services; if, like him, he 
should carry those services to the very 
brink of the grave, I trust that you 
will not be forgetful of such meritorious 
conduct. It may be said that the ser- 
vices of Mr. Grant did not terminate 
in your behalf but until almost the last 
moment of his existence. I understand 
that only three hours previous to his 
decease, he was occupied in considering 
some question of great importance to 
the interests of the Company. (//ear, 
T am not afraid of establishing 
a precedent ; on the contrary, Lam glad 
to have an opportunity of making one, 
(Hear, hear!) I have heard it said, 


hear ) 


that the manner in which T prepose to 
show our gratitude to Mr. Grant, is not 
the best mode to be adopted. 


It has 
been suggested, that a vote of thanks 
would be more likely to obtain general 
support. A vote of thanks would cer- 
tainly beno more thanjust to Mr.Grant ; 
but I am strongly of opinion, that the 
erection of a monument in the church 
where his remains are deposited would 
be the most simple, natural, and pro- 
per mode of testifying our respect tor 
him—at once analogous to the purity 
of his life and the piety of his charace 
ter: and, appealing to the imagina- 
tion of the Court, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say, that if Mr. Grant him- 
self were to rise from the tomb in which 
he reposes in tranquillity, to give an 
opinion on the subject, he would think 
that the erection of a monument ina 
christian church was the most natural 
and appropriate tribute to his memory. 
(Loud applause.) I will no longer occupy 
your time, and have to apologize for 
having proceeded further than I origi- 
nally intended—(hear, hear,)—I move, 

‘€ That this Court, taking into con- 
sideration the great ability, inflexible 
integrity, and unremitting attention 
displayed by the late Charles Grant, 
Esq., during nearly thirty years, asa 
member of the Executive Body, after 
seventeen years of distinguished ser- 
vice in India, and the many important 
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benefits he has rendered to the Com- 
pany by his counsels and experience, 
and by his constant and strenuons ex- 
ertions, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
to preserve unimpaired their rights and 
privileges, and improve the condition 
of the vast population under their rule, 
desire to record their deep sense of the 
loss sustained by the death of this 
valuable Director, who to the last day 
of his life was actively employed in 
the discharge of his duty, and to tes- 
tify the high estimation in which they 
hold his talents, characterand services ; 
and to this end do therefore resolve 
that a marble monument, with an in- 
scription expressing the sentiments 
conveyed in this resolution, be erected 
at the expense of the Company, in the 
parish church of St. George, Blooms- 
bury, the place of his interment, and 
that the Court of Directors, be re- 
quested to take measures for carrying 
the same into effect.” 

The hon, Proprietor, after handing 
his motion up to the Chair, sat down 
amidst loud and general approbation. 

Sir CHArzes Forses.—I can assure 
the Court that I avail myself of the 
honour which has been allowed me of 
seconding the motion just proposed, 
with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
satisfaction. Noman could more sin- 
cercly lament the loss which the Com- 
pany has sustained in the death of Mr, 
Grant than Ido, and no man can more 
warmly support any measure having for 
its object to record the high sense which 
this Court must entertain of the merits 
of that honourable individual, After the 
very able and most interesting manner 
in which the question has been brought 
betore the Court, I should but waste 
your time were I to endeavour to reca- 
pitulate any part of the services per- 
formed by Mr. Grant, which have been 
already so well stated by my hon, 
friend. I cannot, however, content 
myself with simply seconding the reso- 
lution, but must beg to be permitted to 
offer a few, and but a few observa- 
tions. It was my lot to be opposed to 
Mr. Grant on a very important ques- 
tion, which has been alluded to in the 
speech of my hon. friend. We differed 
on that question it is true ; but I never 
rose to oppose Mr. Grant without 
being impressed with a sense of my 
own inferiority, and of his power and 
abilities. Mr. Grant was a man of 
whom it might justly be said, that the 
more you knew of him the more you 
admired him, Previously toMr, Granv 
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entrance into Parliament, 1 was not so 
well acquainted with his character as 
I afterwards became. I always, in 
Parliament, expressed my just admira- 
tion of his talents and eloquence on 
every occasion on which he spoke. 1 
subsequently, however, had full oppor- 
tunity of observing his character, I 
have repeatedly had occasion to speak 
to him within the walls of this house, 
and L always found him most acces- 
sible, and ready to pay attention to 
every thing which I had to ofter.— 
I may have left him disappointed, but 
never dissatisfied. I think that, with- 
out exception, he was the most sincere, 
candid, and down-right man I ever 
met with, (Hear.) He was not a man 
to amuse you with professions of good 
intentions, when he did not sincerely 
entertain them. If_his opinion were 
favourable to a case which was submit- 
ted to him, he would speak out fairly, 
and avow it at once; but he would, 
at the same time, candidly state any 
objections which presented themselves 
to his mind, and conclude by assuring 
you of his support. No man cotild 
say, that when Mr. Grant had given 
his word, he ever disappointed him, 
He was, I know, considered a severe 
man in the performance of his duty. I 
believe that he was most rigidly severe 
in the execution of his duty; but. it 
was a just severity. It was his prin- 
ciple to reward every man according 
to his merits, in order to give a stimu- 
lus for the faithful discharge of duty, 
By his strict adherence to that, he may, 
on some occasions, have drawn down 
animadversions on himself; but no man 
ever possessed a more feeling heart 
than Mr. Grant. No man could regret 
more than he did, the necessity of ex- 
ercising that severity which his public 
duty compelled him to use. I speak 
this advisedly, for T had many opper- 
tunities of knowing his kind feelings 
and benevolent disposition. In proot 
of this, 1 need only reier to his con- 
duct in the distribution of patron- 
age, and appeal to the many widows 
and orphans in various parts of the 
country, who acknowledge him their 
benefactor. Tam atraid that many will 
most bitterly feel his loss. IT cannot 
better conclude than by repeating that 
Mr. Grant was all that my hon, friend 
has described him to have been: he 
was— 
An honest man—t!e noblest work of God.” 
(Loud applause.) 
The Hon. Mr. Ecprinsrone thought 
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the motion which had been made that 
day the most invidious that had ever 
been brought before the Court. He 
also considered it fraught with incon- 
venience; for if it were carried, there 
was no knowing how many more of the 
same kind they would be called upon to 
entertain. If their predecessors, who 
seemed to have been wiser men than 
they (the present Court) were, had 
adopted such a motion, there would 
not by this time be a churchyard 
within twenty miles of London that 
wonld not have been filled with statues 
in honour of personsconnected with the 
Company. (Jlear.) The Company had 
existed about 100 years, and during 
that time many eminent men had been 
comprised among the number of their 
servants; yet there were uo statues 
erected in honour of them. Their 
predecessors weie wiser than those 
who had succeeded them; they saw 
the inconvenience which would re- 
sult from such a course as that which 
had that day been proposed, and 
therefore wisely abstained from adopt- 
ing it. He had, by the favour of the 
Proprietors, sat in the Court of Di- 
rectors, for at least thirty-six years, 
and during that period he had known 
as able and as honourable men as the 
late Mr. Grant engaged in the direc- 
tion of their affairs. He did not mean 
to cast any reflection on Mr. Grant, 
but he did think, that if the Court 
granted honours to him which they had 
withheld from others equally deserving, 
they would be drawing an invidious 
distinction. It had always been con- 
sidered a great honour to have a vote 
of thanks trom that Court, and even 
that was never granted but for some 
special service, not for general merits. 
No special ground had been shown in 
support of the proposition which had 
been made. The hon. mover, how- 
ever, in his speech had mentioned se- 
veral circumstances which he supposed 
to redound to Mr. Grant’s hononr. 
‘the Marquess Cornwallis, it seemed, 
had patronized Mr. Grant. His Lord- 
ship certainly was a very worthy and 
respectable man, but he could not con- 
ceive why the possession of his friend- 
ship shonld entitle any man to have a 
statue raised to his memory. (//ear!) 
Then it was said, too, that the Marquess 
was accustemed to call Mr. Grant, 
** honest Charles Grant.’’ Well, was 
it so uncommon for one of their Direc- 
tors to be honest? ( ffear, and a laugh. ) 
They ought to believe all men honest 
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until they were proved to be otherwise. 
Let hon. proprietors look around them, 
and they would find that all the sta- 
tues in their Court amounted only to 


six. They were erected in honour of 


such men as Clive, Pocock, and Coote, 
—men to whose services the Company 
were deeply indebted. They were the 
very men who had gained them their 
possessions, To Lord Clive they owed 
the acquisition of Bengal; his statue 
very properly stood there. ‘There was 
likewise the statue of Lord Cornwallis, 
to whom the Company were indebted 
for the preservation of their empire. 
The statue of Warren Hastings was 
the last which had been placed in that 
Court, and the services of that indivi- 
dual, under the most arduous and diffi- 
cult circumstances, rendered such an 
honour justly due to his memory. But 
what comparison could be drawn be- 
tween Mr. Grant, or any other Direc- 
tor, and the men he had just mention- 
ed? They had all performed special 
services. A good deal had been said 
respecting Mr, Grant’s general ser- 
vices, but no special service had been 
pointed out. As a Director, he was 
only one of a body who watched zeal- 
ously and carefully over the interests 
of the Company. Some of the mem- 
bers of that body might, perhaps, ap- 
ply their shoulders to the wheel with 
greater strength than others, but still 
it was impelled by the collective force 
of the whole body. He believed that 
not one of the gentlemen who had been 
the means of bringing forward the mo- 
tion had a greater regard for Mr. 
Grant than he (Mr. Elphinstone) had, 
although he often differed with him, 
but he would nevertheless oppose the 
motion to the utmost of his power, as 
inconsiderate, invidious, and very in- 
judicious, and as calculated, if it were 
carried, to create a great deal of 
trouble, inconvenience, and dissatis- 
faction. He felt that by his opposition 
to the motion he was placed in a very 
invidious situation, becanse it would 
be regarded as a personal question. 
But, thank God! he had courage to 
look such considerations in the face, 
when he knew that he was honestly 
discharging his duty. No man, he was 
sure, could have felt a greater regard 
for Mr. Grant than he did; but at that 
moment there was a gentleman in that 
room who was an older Director than 
Mr. Grant, and there were others who 
had performed special services, with 
Which the Proprietors were not ac- 


quainted. If the motion before the 
Court were carried, statues must like- 
wise be erected to those individuals. 

Mr. Dixon.—Some time hence, I 
hope. (Cries of order.) 

Mr. Exeuinstone continued, He 
did not wish to part with any of his 
friends; perhaps he (Mr. E.) should 
himself be the first to depart from this 
life. With many of the gentlemen who 
had brouglit forward the motion he had 
the honour to be acquainted. He would 
advise them to withdraw the motion ; 
but, at all events, if they refused to do 
so, he trusted that the Court would 
consult its future ease and convenience 
by rejecting it. The friends of the mo- 
tion might perhaps feel themselves in an 
awkward situation, if they withdrew the 
motion after having brought it forward ; 
but he would suggest a course of pro- 
ceeding which would relieve them from 
their embarrassment, and without com- 
mitting the Company, enable them to 
effect the object they had in view. In 
the same newspaper in which he had 
read the requisition for calling the 
Court, he had seen an advertisement 
from the first lawyers in the country, 
calling a public Meeting, to take into 
consideration the propriety of erecting 
a statue to the late Lord Erskine, 
whose memory must be dear to every 
British bosom. Why did not the friends 
of Mr. Grant follow so good an ex- 
ample? He would have them call a 
public meeting, and he was certain that 
they would get as good a statue as they 
could expect to obtain from the Com- 
pany. Such a proceeding would do 
more honour to the memory of Mr. 
Grant than the proceeding which had 
been adopted ; for great as the num- 
bers were who were then present, they 
did not form a tenth part of the Com- 
pany, and some special service ought 
to be brought forward to satisfy the 
absent Proprietors. He was no orator; 
if he were, he could have said more 
against the motion than his hon. friend 
had said for it: but he wished the 
Court to weigh it well in all its bear- 
ings, to consider the many evils which 
would result from it, and then he was 
sure that they would reject it. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Hume was happy that the 
hon. Director had preceded him, be- 
cause it had spared him the necessity 
ot making several observations which 
he had intended to address to the 
Court; but at the same time, the 
question was one upon which he felt it 
necessary to deliver his sentiments, 
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He could assure his hon. friends, the 
mover and seconder of the motion, 
that in what he was about to say, he 
did not wish to make use of one ex- 
pression derogating from the respect 
which they were so anxious to pay to 
the character of the deceased Director, 
or that was calculated to give pain to 
any of his friends. But in saying this, 
he felt that he had a higher and more 
important duty to perform, than that 


of paying respect to the memory of 


any individual. The friends of Mr. 
Grant did not seem to have attended 
to, or given due weight to this cireum- 
stance: that it was incumbent on large 
public bodies, as the hon. Director had 
just stated, to consider what had been 
the practice of their predecessors. 
What had been the practice of that 
Court during the last century upon si- 
milar occasions? If they turned to the 
records they would not find a solitary 
instance of any Director having been 
honoured after his death in the man- 
ner now proposed with respect to Mr. 
Grant. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Court would consider well what would 
be the effects of the precedent which 
would be established by the adoption 
of the motion. He begged to call 
his hon. friends’ attention to this 
point: thatin describing the character 
of a public man, no attempt should 


be made to create a higher opinion of 


him than his conduct merited. It was 
as improper unjustly to elevate, as 
it was to detract from, the character 
of any man. The gentlemen who had 
introduced the motion to the Court 
had broken through this rule, which 
ought invariably to be observed. His 
hon. friend had quite mistaken the 
claims which the late Director had to 
the gratitude of the Court ; but before 
he touched upon that point, he must 
observe that, when one member of a 
corporate body was elevated above his 
colleagues, by being made the object 
of particular rewards, a degree of in- 
justice were done to his coadjutors, un- 
‘less it was for some separate and in- 
dividual service. Was it right to 
bestow on Mr. Grant honours which 
none of his predecessors, though pos- 
sessing equal claims to such distine- 
tion, had received? His hon, friend 
had stated certain services as the spe- 
cific grounds for the motion. He would 


examine separately the statements of 


his hon. friend, and if he could satisfy 
the Court that they could not be sub- 
stantiated, he imagined that the Court 
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would have little difficulty in rejecting 
the proposition, or that, at least, they 
would not come to a hasty decision 
uponit. He entreated the Court to re- 
flect before they consented to the mo- 
tion, which would, he was persuaded, 
be the origin of much evil. He thought 
that if, as in some other instances, a 
meeting of Proprietors had been called 
to consider the proposition which had 
been submitted to the Court, those 
who felt themselves called upon by 
their public duty to oppose the mo- 
tion might have now been spared an 
unpleasant task. He would admit 
that Mr. Grant had performed his 
duty as a Director faithfully and ho- 
nourably to the best of his ability ; 
but he would ask his friend whether, 
by giving particular honours to Mr. 
Grant, and withholding them from 
other Directors, he did not leave it to 
be inferred that their conduct was 
not equally meritorious? He would 
now proceed to examine the grounds 
which his hon. friend had adduced for 
departing from the usual custom in 
the case of Mr. Grant, and he would 
not bing forward one objection, byt 
what arose out of the speech of the 
hon. mover. First, it was said that 
Mr. Grant was favourably considered 
by the Marquess Cornwallis. That 
was no ground for this Conrt dis- 
tingnishing him above other indi- 
viduals. If the Court were to look 
over the history of those persons who 
had served them faithfally in India, 
they might select the names of fifty gen- 
tlemen who had received the highest 
approbation from Governors-general 
for services performed to the Company 
and the country, for whom no statues 
were asked. With respect to the next 
ground which was stated, he must say 
that his hon. friend had quite misun- 
derstood the proceedings which took 
place respecting the shipping affairs 
of the Company. He would show that 


it never was in the contemplation of 


this Court, that Mr. Grant had any 
claim to their thanks on that account. 
He would show, by the records of the 
Court, who were the individuals who 
reformed the shipping system. He 
would show, that those individuals re- 
ceived a vote of thanks for their ex- 
ertions, whilst Mr. Grant’s name was 
not mentioned; from which it might be 
inferred that his services were not then 
considered worthy of thathonour., His 
hon. friend seemed to consider that Mr. 
Grant was the individual who brought 
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about that important change in the 
shipping department—a most impor- 
tant change he agreed it was. But it 
might be seen by documents on the 
table that in 1790 it was proved, that 
if the change afterwards effected had 
then taken place, there would have 
been a saving up to that year, in freight 
alone, of 10,200,000/. If sucha calcula- 
tionhad been made, so far back as 1790, 
without Mr, Grant having any thing to 
do with it, the friends of that gentle- 
man had no right now to demand 
exclusive honours for him. Indeed 
so far back as 1773 the shipping affairs 
of the Company attracted considera- 
ble attention, and great abuses in the 
system were brought to light by a 
secret committee, at which Mr. Dundas 
presided, In 1781 the shipping com- 
mittee reported that such had been the 
combination of the ship owners, that 
the Company were compelled to pay 
whatever they pleased to demand for 
freight: and in 1786 Mr, Anthony 
Brough offered to supply all the ship- 
ping the Company might want, at 
about three-fourths the amount which 
they then paid. In 1790, the calculation 
to which he had before alluded was laid 
on the table by Sir David Scott, who 
received but a poor return for his 
labours. That calculation attracted 
the attention of his honourable friend, 
Mr. Randle Jackson, who first moved 
for the printing of all the papers re- 
lative to the shipping question, and 
that was the commencement of the 
successful struggle to put down the 
shipping combination. The motion for 
the printing of the papers was carried ; 
and those documents disclosed ascene, 
he would not say of fraud, because the 
ship owners had a right to get the best 
price they could, but of extravagant 
expenditure, for which the Company 
was severely censured. The success 
of Mr. Jackson’s motion was the first 


step towards the accomplishment of 


that reform for which they were now 
called upon to reward Mr. Grant. In 
1792 Mr. Fiot made a motion, which 
was seconded by Mr. Jackson, and to 
his (Mr. Hume’s) surprise, considering 
the state of the Court, carried, to the 
effect, that, owing to the improper 
manner in which the affairs of the 
Company were carried on, a higher 
price was paid for freightage than was 
necessary. In 1793 a similar motion 
was carried. In the same year a com- 
munication was made to the Com- 
pany by Mr, Dundas, then in the 
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Board of Control, pointing out the ne- 
cessity of some reform in the shipping 
affairs. At length, on the 6th of April, 
1793, Mr. Henchman moved, and the 
Court adopted a resolution declaratory 
of the advantages resulting from a sys- 
tem of public contract. Mr. Grant did 
not enter into the Direction until 1794, 
therefore it was evident that he had 
no share in the change which was 
effected, of which, however,it was now 
attempted to give him the exclusive 
honour, Mr. Grant’s rapid elevation 
to a seat in the Direction had been 
alluded to. His progress was certainly 
much more speedy than was the case 
at present with others in a similar 
situation. There was not then so 
much canvassing, se much party work; 
parties did not then unite to get a cer- 
tain set of men in, to the exclusion of 
all others. (Loud applause.) But let his 
election have been ever so rapid, that 
was no reason for this Court erecting 
a statue to him. On the 10th of March, 
1796, Lord Kinnaird, who took a 
warmer interest in the affairs of the 
Company than my honourable friend 
(Mr. D. Kinnaird) at present takes, 
though not I hope warmer than he will 
hereafter take, moved at a General 
Court of Proprietors a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Jackson, Mr. Fiot, and Mr, 
Henchman, for their zeal and perse- 
verance in promoting the change in the 
shipping system, which had so essen- 
tially advanced the interests of the 
Company. This was two years after 
Mr. Grant had been in the Direction, 
and yet no man stood up in Court and 
said that Mr. Grant deserved to be 
included in the vote of thanks; a cir- 
cumstance which was the more re- 
markable, as the name of Mr. Fiot was 
added to the vote in Court, the vote 
originally having extended only to 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Henchman, It 
Mr. Grant had been known tohave used 
those exertions in the reform of the 
shipping, on which his claim to the ho- 
nour now proposed to his memory was 
stated torest,would not some proprietor 
have proposed to include him in the vote 
of thanks in 1796? But that not having 
been done, it was fair to infer that he 
took no part in the business, and there- 
fore that the Court ought not now to 
be called upon to grant the motion 
upon that ground. At the same time 
he was willing to admit, that after 
Mr. Grant gained a seat in the Direc- 
tion, he ably assisted Sir D. Scott in 
opposing the efforts made by the ship 







































































































































































































































































































































owners; for they did not die easily 
(A laugh.) For that opposition he de 
served credit, but he only acted in 
conjunction with other Directors. The 
next point upon which it was proposed 
to rest the motion was, that when Lord 
Wellesley went out to India some per- 
son offered Mr. Grant a seat in the Sr- 
preme Conncil. It was impossible that 
the Court could form any opinion of that 
transaction, unless they were put in 
possession of the reasons which caused 
that offer to be made to Mr. Grant. 
Why were they not stated? The 
fourth ground was, the part which Mr. 
Grant took in the inquiry into the 
abuses of patronage. He admitted 
that Mr. Grant had done his duty in 
that instance. But was he the first to 
move for the investigation in that 
Court? No. It was another honour- 
able Director now in the Court who first 
brought the subject before them, and 
who never abandoned it till the abuse 
was done away. But had the zeal of the 
the late Director extended so far as to 
induce him to set his face against those 
persons who had been connected with 
those abuses ? Quite the contrary. He 
could name a Director who, upon being 
asked some questions in the course ot 
the investigation, refused to answer, 
on the ground that by so doing he 
would criminate himself; and yet, 
when the next annual election came, 
Mr.Grant signed the House-list,recom- 
mending that very individual for re- 
election. He could say a great deal 
more on that subject, but he would pur- 
posely abstain from doing so. The 
next ground upon which the Court was 
asked to bestow a mark of their appro- 
bation of Mr. Grant’s conduct really 
surprised him: it was because he had 
been chiefly instrumental to the esta- 
blishment of the Home College. That 
Mr. Grant was the principal author of 
that undertaking he would admit. But 
was Mr. Grant the origin of the system 
of educating the servants of the Com- 
pany to be employed in India? By no 
means. It was “ord Wellesley who 
first commenced that useful work, by 
establishing a college at Fort William ; 
and the college in England was very 
generally believed to have been esta- 
blished rather in opposition to that 
founded in India by Lord Wellesley. 
He assented to all that could be said 
as to the benefits of education ; and 
by promoting that, he believed the 
Company took the surest means of 
promoting the interests of all con- 
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cerned with India. But was it neces- 
sarv to have a college to furnish in 
struction except in those branches of 
Oriental literature, with which it was 
necessary that persons about to proceed 
to India in the serv.ce of the Company 
shall be acquainted? Opinions were 
divided on that point, but he thought 
that the balance was against the col- 
lege. And whilst he admitted that a 
moral and pious education was the 
only foundation of the happiness of 
man, he would still ask, whether mo- 
rality and piety had been much at- 
tended to in the college? (Hear, hear.) 
It would have been better if that point 
had not been touched upon by the 
honourable mover; for if any person 
was answerable for the election which 
had led to all the disturbances in the 
college, it was the late Director. The 
sixth ground which had been stated for 
the motion, was the exertions of Mr. 
Grant on the occasion of the applica- 
tion to Parliament for pecuniary re- 
lief to the Company; and, the whole 
credit of the successful issue of that ap- 
plication was also given to Mr. Grant. 
fn his (Mr, Hume’s) opinion, the Com- 
pany, upon that occasion, did not ask 
a favour, but aright, from the Govern 
ment. The Court might fairly have said, 
* We have made exertions to extend 
the power of Great Britain, we have 
been successful, but by our efforts we 
have brought ourselves into temporary 
difficulties, and we call upon you to 
come forward and assist us.” At the 
time that that application was made to 
Parliament, Mr.Grant was either chair- 
man or deputy-chairman ; and it was 
usual for those officers to manage all 
such affairs of the Company. That ac- 
counted for Mr. Grant's activity on the 
occasion. Had he not beenin that situa- 
tion, he would probably have had as 
little to do with the question as him- 
self. (A laugh.) Viewing Mr. Grant’s 
conduct in that light, he had done no 
more than his duty, The same ob- 
servations would apply fo all Mr. 
Grant’s conduct in Parliament. It 
was expected that as a member of the 
Direction, he should take a part in all 
discussions relative to the Company. 
He now came to the subject of the re- 
newal of the Charter; and he wished 
that he could hide from himself the 
conviction that Mr. Grant's conduct 
on that oceasion had increased the dif- 
ficulties with which the Company had 
to contend. He might refer to every 
speech and paper which then proceeded 
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trom Mr. Grant, to prove that the view 
which he took of his conduct was fully 
warranted by facts. Government, in 
the first instance, offered to the Com- 
pany the whole of the China trade—all 
that they required was, that the Com- 
pany should allow British merchants 
to participate in the trade to the Indian 
Presidencies, which experience had 
proved that they (the Company) could 
not keep, and of a great part of which 
the Americans had possessed them- 
selves. Every thing worth having was 
conceded by Government to the Com- 
pany, and yet he (Mr. H.) stood almost 
alone in the support which he gave to 
the reasonable proposals of Govern- 
ment. (Hear.) He invited hon. Pro- 
prietors to look back to the debates 
which took place at that period, both 
in that Court and in Parliament, and 
to decide whose predictions had been 
verified. Mr. Grant had prognosti- 
cated that the opening of the trade 
would ruin India. The commerce of 
India had increased ; British merchants 
had driven the Americans out of the 


trade, who before carried on one-half of 


it; and the benefits of the Indian trade 
were now enjoyed by England alone. 
(Hear, hear.) The opposition which 
Mr. Grant formed on that occasion, 


was fortunately not snecessful; but 
it created all the unpleasant tecling 
which at that time existed between the 


Government and the Company. How 
unfit did the conduct of Mr. Grant ap- 
pear to be selected as it had been for 
distinguished approbation, when com- 
pared with that of Sir Francis Baring o1 
Sir Hugh Inglis. In 1793, Sir F. Bar- 
ing was thanked for his services; and so 
high was the opinion which his brother 
Directors entertained of bis character 
and abilities, that when he was going 
out of the Direction by rotation, they 
asked him to continue to afford them 
his assistance. Perhaps the Court 
might recollect that he (Mr. H.) had 


the honour to pay a similar mark of 


respect to Sir Hugh Inglis, when he was 
about to leave the chair, by moving, 
that as he was so well acquainted with 
the transactions of the Company, he 
would continue to give them his assist- 
ance. That motion was unanimously 
agreed to. Why should a statue be 
raised in honour of Mr. Grant, who, to 
sav the most, did no more than those 
celebrated men to whom no such mark 
of respect had been paid? (Hear.) It 
was said that Mr. Grant was an honest 
man. He did not meap to deny the 
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correctness of that description; but if 
the motion were agreed to on that 
ground, it would be declaring that he 
was the only honest man in the service 
of the Company. (lear, and cries of No.) 
If he (Mr. H.) were to agree to the mo- 
tion, he should consider that he was 
inconsistent if he did not propose that 
monuments should also be raised in 
honour of Sir F. Baring and Sir Hugh 
Inglis. There would, however, be this 
difference between the case of Mr. 
Grant and that of his predecessors, 
namely, that they possessed the re- 
corded thanks of the Court in their 
favour, whilst no honour of this kind 
could be pointed out in support of Mr. 
Grant’s claim. It was said, that Mr. 
Grant had faithfully and ably dis- 
charged his duty. He believed that 
Mr. Grant had acted honestly for the 
good of the Company; but when he ac- 
corded that, he would maintain that 
the Court, by giving bonours to him 
which they had not bestowed on other 
persons in a similar situation, would 
leave it to be inferred that those per- 
sons had not faithfully performed their 
duty. Much had been said about Mr. 
Grant’s honest intentions and pure 
motives. But there were individuals 
at present in the Direction whose ho- 
nour and integrity could not be sur- 
passed. How then could the Court re-~ 
tuse statues to them if they voted one 
for Mr. Grant? (Hear.) He trusted 
that the good sense of the Court would 
reject the motion. If it were carried, 
it would be casting a firebrand into 
the Court. (Hear, hear.) It would open 
a door to perpetual disputes. Statues 
would be voted to this or that indivi- 
dual, accordingly as one party or ano- 
ther obtained predominance. Hear, 
hear.) He (Mr. Hume) had often been 
considered a firebrand in public meet- 
ings (a laugh); but it was never his wish 
to throw a bone of contention amongst 
public men. (/Tear.) He would, how- 
ever, always interfere where he could, 
to prevent improprieties; he did sa 
then, and he was content to take upon 
himself all the odium such a line of 
conduct might excite. An allusion had 
been made to the productions of Mr. 
Grant’s pen. He was sorry that his 
hon. friend had rested any part of Mr. 
Grant’s merits on his publications. He 
(Mr. H.) could not approve of the ob- 
ject of most of his papers. He would, 
however, leave it to time ta decide upon 
those productions. His hon. friend had 
spoken of the power of public opinion; it 
xX 
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was indeed pewerful, and operated as 
a check where laws could not control. 
But public opinion was a double-edged 
weapon, and his hon, friend had used 
it only in one way. He had said, that 
it would be an act of severity to retuse 
to Mr. Grant his just reward. All the 
acts of that Court should be impartial, 
and proceed on public grounds; but 
could that be said to be the case, if they 
heaped honours upon one individual 
which they had withheld from others, at 
least equally deserving? He could uame 
persons whohad been treated with more 
severity, by having withheld from them 
rewards to which they were entitled. 
Had a nable Marquess, who had lately 
returned trom ae received those re- 
wards which even public opinion had 
assigned to him? ( Hear.) 
it were necessary, show that great injus- 
tice had been done on other occasions, 
To draw an invidious comparison be- 
tween Mr. Grant and other individuals, 
would beget feelings which he should 
regret to see introduced into that Court. 
With respect to precedent, who could 


tell what might be the consequences, if 


the motion were carried? If it were 
agreed to on the ground of Mr, Grant’s 
faithful and honourable conduct, the 
Court could not refuse to erect a statue 
to every future Director ; for he trusted 
that they never would have one who 
would not discharge his duty honourably 
and faithfully. (//ear.) In that case the 
practice would lose its value as a mark 
of distinction, because every Directoi 
would expect to have his monument as 
a matter of course, and all the niches 
of the Court would soon be filled with 
statues. On the whole, he was of opi- 
nion that the best course which could 
be pursued with respect to the present 
motion, would be to postpone it. The 
Court would be placed in an unpleasant 
situation, if it were compelled to meet 
the proposition with a direct negative. 
The wording of the motion was very 
singular: it was proposed to give the 
thanks of the Court to Mr. Grant, for 
his ‘* strenuous exertions in Parliament 
and elsewhere,” &c, Why not mention 
particularly his serviges in that Court? 
When the matter was so generally 
stated, it was impossible for any man 
to form an accurate opinion of Mr, 
}rant’s conduct in all the capacities in 
which he had acted, without having the 
necessary documents before him. If it 
were intended tofound the motion on his 
conduct as a Director, the Court were 
destitute of facts upon which to form 


He could, it 
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their judgment. In that case the motion 
should have originated with the Court 
of Directors, who had the best means 
of knowing Mr. Grant’s conduct whilst 
among them, and had documents to pro- 
ceed upon; but the Court of Proprietors 
possessed not such advantages. On all 
those grounds he was of opinion that 
there was no just reason for the motion. 
He had accordingly prepared an amend- 
ment, which pointed out what appeared 
to him by far the safest course of pro- 
ceeding. He did not think that the cha- 
racter of the deceased Directorhad been 
properly consulted in the motion sub- 
mitted to the Court. He had heard 
many doubts expressed as to the policy 
and prudence of the proceeding. Many 
gentlemen, he knew, intended to give 
a direct negative to the question ; but 
in his opinion the adoption of his 
amendment, would be the most deli- 
cate mode of getting rid of the mo- 
tion. The hon. Proprietor concluded 
by moving the following amendment :— 

* That whilst this Court willingly 
recognise and record the zeal and assi- 
duity with which the late Mr. Charles 
Grant performed, during twenty-nine 
years, the duties of a Director ot this 
Company, they consider it a question 
requiring more mature consideration, 
whether there are sufficient grounds tor 
distinguishing him from his honourable 
coadjutors, or whether it be expedient 
to establish a precedent of granting 
posthumous honours to all who shall 
faithfully fulfil the duties of that im- 
portant station. That therefore, this 
Court deem it expedient to postpone 
to a future day, the consideration of the 
proposition, now submitted to them.” 

Mr. GAHAGAN seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Twinine felt some hesititaon in 
offering himself to the notice of the 
Court, not because he experienced any 
wavering of opinion with respect to 
the subject which they were summoned 
to take into consideration, but trom a 
very different reason; namely, mistrust 
of his own ability to do justice to so 
important and delicate a question. He 
regretted that it was not in his power 
to offer such observations as were 
worthy the attention of so numerous 
and respectable an assembly as he then 
had the honour to address; but he 
Was encouraged to submit a few obser- 
vations by several circumstances. He 
could not forget that the hon. Directoi 
whose loss they lamented, was the ap- 
proved and beloved friend of one 
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whose opinions had always been the 
guide of his (Mr. Twining’s) conduct 
through life. Before he proceeded 
further, he felt it necessary to declare 
that it never was in the contemplation 
of any gentleman who signed the re- 
quisition for making the Court special, 
that in proposing to give a testimony 
of their approbation of Mr. Grant's 
conduct, they were doing any thing in 
the shape of drawing an invidious com- 
parison between his talents and ser 
vices, and those of any other individual 
who preceded or was coeval with him. 
Without intending to draw any compa- 
visons whatever, it was supposed that 
a tair examination of Mr. Grant’s con- 
duct, was sufficient to warrant the 
proceeding which had been that day 
proposed, The Requisitionists consi- 
dered that the best memorial which a 
man could enjoy, was the approbation 
of those with whom he had acted. But 
although the virtues of an individual 
might be engraven on the hearts of his 
surviving triends, such a record was 
but temporary. The time would soon 
come when all those who knew the 
virtues of Mr. Grant, would be no 
more. But by erecting a mouument, 
the Court would hold up to future ages 
the example of a man having received 
that flattering mark of distinction tor 
the important and honourable services 
which he had performed for more than 
half a century. (Hear, hear.) It was 
that consideration which had caused 
the present proposition to be submitted 
to the Court. Without entering on 
the consideration of particular services, 
which might give rise to difference of 
opinion, sufficient had been done by 
Mr. Grant, to justify the adoption of 
the proposition. It was useless to ex- 
pect a unanimous opinion to prevail 
respecting every act of an individual in 
a situation in which he has to perform 
important services. But he was of 
opinion, that in contemplating the 
general character of Mr. Grant, and 
his conduct on the leading points of 
his life, there will be found ample 
ground for consenting to the motion. 
If the Court be of opinion, that Mr. 
Grant’s general conduct was zealous 
and upright, and that he was devoted 
to the interests of the Company, they 
could have little difficulty in satisfying 
themselves, that by acceding to the 
motion, they would do honour not only 
to the Company but to the country at 
large. That which perpetuated the 
memory of honest exertions, in what- 


ever situation of life, has a beneficial 
effect on the whole of the community 
He thought that there was much of 
feeling as well as judgment in the 
motion, which afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their attachment 
to the late Director. He might say 
with the poet— 
Multis ille bonis flebilis oecidit 

His death was almost sudden; the most 
awful manner in which death, at all 
times awful, could approach. Death 
visited mankind under various cireum- 
stances ; sometimes it snatched away 
youth in the first dawn of hopeful genius 
—some were stricken by it in the midst 
of a course of folly and profligacy, 
whilst others it swept away in the 
midst of crime. Happily, the case of 
the individual whom they lamented was 
not like any of those ; he died mature 
in years and ripe in virtue; that cireum- 
stance ought to soften the pangs which 
his friends could not but feel for his 
loss, but it was also a consideration 
which should endear him to their me- 
mory. The motion, if carried, would 
not cause any great expense to the 
Company, and it did not pledge those 
who supported it to the approval of any 
particular act which Mr. Grant had 
committed, It was natural that there 
should be some difference of opinion 
with respect to some points of his con- 
duct, but he should have hoped that 
there was sufficient prominent good to 
have secured unanimity on that occa- 
sion. He deeply regretted the opposi- 
tion which had been offered to the mo- 
tion. It had been suggested that the 
motion should be withdrawn: he sug- 
gested that the amendment should be 
withdrawn. ( Applause.) 

Mr. GAHAGAN said that the observa. 
tions which had fallen from the hon. 
Proprietor who spoke last induced him 
to rise, for the purpose of saying a few 
words in support of the amendment, 
which he would not consent to have 
withdrawn. He gave the hon. Proprie- 
tor credit when he stated, that those 
who had brought forward the motion 
never contemplated the idea of insti- 
tuting aninvidious comparison between 
Mr. Grant and other Directors; but he 
(Mr. G.) maintained that such would 
be the effect of the motion. The hon. 
Proprietor said that it was impossible 
to expect unanimous approbation of a 
public character ; but that there wasa 
sufficient quantity of prominent good 
in Mr. Grant’s conduct to justify the 
erection of a statue in his honour, 
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What would the hon. Proprietor say, 
if he were to produce Mr. Grant's au 
thority to refute that argument? He 
would do so, if it were only to justify 
the vote which he intended to give. It 
was singular, that the first occasion on 
which the Court was called together 
since the statue of Warren Hastings 
had been placed in that room, was to 
vote a monument to an individual who 
had opposed the erection of that very 
statue. He did not wish to excite un 
pleasant feelings, but if the motion be 
tore the Court were carried, and the 
two statues could be placed tace to 
face and become animated, what could 
Mr. Grant say for having opposed the 
honour which was offered to Warren 
Hastings ? ( Hear, and a laugh. \ He 
would now state to the Court what Mr. 
Grant had said on the motion for erect- 
ing a statue to Warren Hastings. Mi 
Gran had himself committed his obser- 
vations to paper. Mr. Grant had 
spoken as follows: ‘* Mr, Chairman 
-With the opinions I have long held 
respecting various measures of the ad 
ministration of Mr. Hastings, the mo- 
tion, Sir, which you have now proposed 
imposes a painful task upon me. Tt is 


painful to differ from many gentlemen 


with whom IL live in friendship—paintul 
to stand perhaps singular on such an 
occasion as this ; but L feel that T have 
no fair alternative. Thave not sought 
this occasion ; the question comes to 
me at my pest ; I cannot deny my sen 
timents ; L cannot abandon that post; 
for I hold it not allowable for a public 
functionary to desert his place, and 
shrink from the performance of what 
he deems his duty, because it may be 
an unpopular one. Although my opi- 
nion of many of Mr. Hastings’s mea- 
sures has been long settled, I have 
never been forward to express it— 
never have, I believe, expressed it in 
public till now. I never had any per- 
sonal difference with that gentleman, 
nor any feeling of personal hostility to 
wards him. Iam tar from meaning to 
deny his talents, his good qualities, o1 
his services in various instances; and, 
now that he is no more, I would rather 
not allude to his name, unless conform. 
ably to the old adage of saying nothing 
that is unfavourable of the dead. But 
here I am not left an option ; the mea- 
sure now proposed is to decree, by a 
public act, the erection of a statue in 
honour of Mr. Hastings. Thus to de- 
cree a statue in honour of any person, 
goes to hold up that person to the ad- 
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miration of the world, and to transmit 
a solemn testimony of his pre-eminent 
excellence to all tuture ages. On the 
present occasion, the terms in which 
this act is proposed, ‘ long, zealous, 
and successtul services,’ will sanction 
at least the more prominent measures 
of an administration; and to be truly 
honourable to Mr. Hastings, must be 
supposed to sanction also, as wise and 


just, the principles, political and moral, 


involved in them, In such a testimony 
and such an act IT feel myself utterly 
unable to join; and as silence might 
imply concurrence, T am obliged ex 
pressly to declare my dissent.” This 
was as powerful an argument as could 
be urged againsi the erection of a sta- 
tue to Mr. Grant, and it was from Mr. 
Grant’s own mouth. Ut appeared to 
him that the supporters of the motion 
were conscious of the weakness of the 
cause which they had undertaken, 
when they endeavoured to mix up Mr. 
Grant's private virtues with his public 
services. The Court had nothing to do 
with his private life; the place to record 
his private virtues was on the tablet of 
his tomb, and the hands which should 
inscribe them onght to be those of his 
own family. With respect to his public 
services, in many of the instances which 
had been alluded tohe was simply a par 
ticipator; and in others, perhaps, 
public opinion was now against him, as 
in the case of the opening of the trade. 
If the hon, Proprietor who had brought 
the question forward, founded Mr, 
Grant's claim to the honour proposed 
on his publie services, it was neces- 
sary, wecording to Mr. Grant’s own 
standard, that they should be pre- 
eminent. Mr. Grant's services were 
useful, he admitted, but not pre-emi- 
nent. He was of opinion, that the 
hon. mover had first begged the ques- 
tion, and then argued upon it. He 
said that public opinion had a greater 
influence than judicial, legislative, or 
even monarchical power—that a per- 
son who misconducted himself would 
be crushed by its colossal weight, and 
be equally unable to bear his own 
thoughts or the looks of his -fellow 
men. The language there was very 
good, but the argument was false. Did 
the hon. Proprietor recollect how many 
common-place ill-doers (if he might 
use the phrase) there were, who were 
never dragged before the bar of public 
opinion ; and who, because they do no 
pre-eminent evil, avoid having a mo- 
nument raised to their misdeeds, Then 
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to take the argument in the other way, 
had ordinary merit,. consisting in the 
mere observance of domestic duties, 
and the performance of services in the 
common routine of business, any claim 
to be distinguished bythe erection of a 
statue? If that were the case, he (Mi 

G.) was of opinion, with an hon. Director, 
that we should have so many mural mo- 
numents, thatno poet would ever again 
be able to write a beautiful * Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard !” (A laugh, and 
Hear.) It was very rarely that Par- 
liament decreed posthumous honours 
to individuals. They had voted a mo- 
nument to be erected in honour of the 
immortal Pitt. But let the Court con 

sider the difference between the case 
ot Mr. Pitt and that of Mr. Grant. The 
former was Prime Minister—the fons, 
caput and origo of the Administration, 
But was Mr. Grant all this? Was he 
the origo of the Company’s system ? 
Certainly not. It was confessed that 
he was only the coadjutor of others 
who perhaps deserved a greater share 
of praise than himself. When the mo- 
nument was proposed to be erected to 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wyndham opposed if, 
and said, that although he would not 
hesitate to give amonument to Nelson, 
or any other hero, respecting whose 
merits there could be no question, vet 
he would not award that honour tor 
political services, which must always 
be a matter of dispute. When the 
Marquess of Londonderry proposed the 

erection of 4 monument to Lord Corn- 
wallis, he observed, that it was a thing 
which ought not to be generally asked, 
but only on the ground of some ex- 
tremely distinguished service, respect- 
ing which there could be but one com- 
mon opinion. Was that the case in the 
present instance? On the contrary, 
some honourable members differed 
from the mover of the question upon 
every point which he had brought tor- 
ward in support of his proposition, and 
particularly in the instance of Hayley- 
bury College. But if the motion were 
carried in its present form, there would 
be something so « xtremely incongruous 
in the result, that it would neutralize 
the intended effect. Was it proper that 
an honour which a great Company, like 
that to which Mr. Grant belonged, 
conferred upon one of its faithtul ser- 
vants, should have to be sought for ina 
parish church? He did not mean to 
detract from the sanctity of a parish 
church. Far fromit. He hoped that 
his semains might lie in a_ parish 
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church, as peaceful and undisturbed as 
those of the individual whose merits 
they were then discussing. But at the 
same time he was of opinion, that ita 
statue were to be given, a more appro- 
priate place for its reception might be 
found than a parish church. A place 
should be selected to secure its dura 
bility,in which it would be co-durative, 
(if he might use the phrase) with the 
nation itself. 

Dum domus new Capitoli immobile saxum 

Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 
There was no precedent for such a pro- 
ceeding as that proposed. He would 
ask the supporters of the motion to pro- 
duce an instance in which a great pub- 
lic body had raised a monument to one 
of its members ina parish church. It 
there must be a statue, why not place 
itin the quadrangle of Hayleybury Col- 
lege? He trusted, however, that there 
would be ne oceasion to select a place 
for the reception of the monument, but 
that none would be granted. He con- 
sidered the motion the result of amiable 
weakness and public imprudence. He 
would advise the supporters of the ques- 
tion to withdraw it, and to raise a mo 
nument by private subseription, and 
get Chantrey to ornament it. The mem- 
liers of that Court, he was sure, would 
contribute munificently to the under- 
taking, on account of the private worth 
of Mr. Grant, but not on account of his 
having performed great services, 

Mr. TrRant said, he was induced to 
tise in order to correct an error which 
the hon. mover of the amendment had 
fallen into, respecting an important fact 
connected with the life and services of 
Mr. Grant. That hon. Proprietor had 
asserted, that Mr. Grant had proved 
himself the foe, rather than the friend, 
of education and improvement in India. 
(Cries of No). The hon Proprietor had 
certainly said, that Mr. Grant was ad 
verse to the College established by Lord 
Wellesley in india, and that his motive 


for proposing a college in this country 
the tormer institution. 
had the honour of being 
the College 


was to subvert 
He (Mr. T. 
one of the members of 
founded by Lord Wellesley; and he 
could state most positively, having at- 
tended to all that had taken place in 
that Court respecting Hayleybury Col- 
lege, that it could not tairly be attri. 
buted to Mr. Grant, or any other mem- 
ber of the Direction, that hostility to the 
plans of Lord Wellesley tor improving 
the minds of the individuals in the Com- 
pany’s service in India, was the cause 
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of the foundation of Hayleybury Col- 
lege. He would be guilty of an egre- 
gious breach of his duty, if he did not 


attempt to vindicate the character of 


that eminent individual (Mr. Grant) so 
far as regarded that point, and to offer 
his humble tribute of applause and ad- 
miration of his conduct, in every thing 
connected with the moral and intellec- 


tual improvement of the population of 


India, Forty years ago, Mr. Burke 
said, that if ‘the British Empire in the 
East were shaken to the ground by a 
sudden convulsion in India, no trace 
would remain there of civilized man 
except the tracks of his desolating 
wars.’’ There was a time when the 
only reply they would have made to this 
reproach was, 

Pudet hee opprobria nobis, 

FE t potuisse dici, et non potuisse refelli 

, Mr. Burke's observation 


Now, however 


was no longer applic able to the state of 


India. Happiness, education, and im- 
provement, marked the growth of the 
British power in India. That important 
change was chieflyto be attributed tothe 
exertions of Mr.Grant. On his (Mr.T.’s) 
quitting India, he was instructed to seek 
for the co-operation of persons in this 
country in the work of education. He 
knew that Mr. Grant was alive to the 


interests of the people of India, and he 
applied to him for his assistance, which 
was granted most cordially and most 


readily. He agreed with Mr. Grant, 
in thinking that it was better for young 
men to be completed in what was called 
their English education betore they 
went to India; and that they should 
not commence their college education in 
Bengal, except for the purpose of in- 
struction in the native languages. He 
did not, however, mean to say, that he 
approved of every thing which had been 
done on the subject of education ; but 
so far from Mr. Grant having been op- 
posed to any plan for improving the in- 
tellectual condition of the Company’s 
servants, he was, throughout his whole 
life, a most active, zealous, and efficient 
friend of that object. With respect to 
the general question before the Couri, 
he thought that, if there were no pre- 
cedent for the motion, it was quite time 
that one should be established. He 
agreed that other persons had deserved 
the mark of distinction which was pro- 
posed to Mr. Grant, equally with that 
individual; but if they had neglected 
to do justice to those persons on former 
occasions, they might still co justice, 
though tardy, to them, The Court might 
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follow the example which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had set last Session, 
in moving for a monument to Lord 
Dunean. He (Mr. T.) would have no 
objection, if the present motion were 
carried, to move for a monument for 
Sir Francis Baring, or any other indi- 
vidual whose merits deserved that ho- 
nour. (Hear, and a laugh.) He thought 
the proceeding would be a wise one, 
The eves of the nation were upon them, 
and he was glad to find that they were, 
Many persons who, a short time back, 
hardly knew where India was, now took 
a warm interest in the affairs of that 
country. He did not know whether the 
motion pointed out the best mode which 
could be adopted of testifying the re- 
spect of that Court for the character of 
Mr. Grant; but he did think, that the 
case of a person who for 50 years had 
devoted himself—with talents of no or- 
dinary description, and with an unusual 
degree of activity—to the promoting ot 
the interests of the Company, was a fit 
one to be selected for reward. He did 
not think the Court would err by holding 
up such a person to posterity as a man 
deserving of their admiration.( Applause, ) 
Mr. CaRRuTHERS expressed his re- 
gret that a proposition, which was cal- 
culated to carry a conviction of its pro- 
priety to every liberal mind, should 
have met with opposition instead of 
being carried by acclamation. It would 
be his humble duty to endeavour to 
bring the Court back to a state of rea- 
son, trom which it had perhaps been de- 
luded by the speeches of the hon, gue 
ber for Montrose and the seconder 
his amendment. Both those gentlemen 
had dwelt on the want of a precedent 
for the motion, and the danger of esta- 
blishing a bad one. He could only say, 
that if those who preceded them in that 
Court had possessed the advantage of 
so much talent, zeal, and integrity as 
Mr. Grant displayed in the course of 
a long life, spent in the service of the 
Company, and did not give those bril- 
liant qualities their just reward, he did 
notenvy them their feelings. But if 
ethers had acted wrong, why should 
they continue in the same error? Why 
should the yw ho had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of such a rare combination of 
talent and zeal as Mr. Grant possessed, 
refuse to bestow the tribute which had 
heen proposed to his memory. An hon. 
Director behind the bar, to whose opi- 
nions he always listened with great re- 
spect, had said that there was a gentle- 
man in that Court as fully entitled to 
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such an honour as Mr. Grant. He did 
not deny that; and when that indivi- 
dual’s hour of death should arrive— 
which he hoped would be far distant- 
when he should go to his long last home, 
he( Mr.C, )would himself bring forwarda 
question similar to that which the Court 
was then discussing. What had been 
stated of the proceedings in Lincoln's 
Inn Hall respecting that great and 
eminent man, Lord Erskine, did not 
apply to the case of Mr. Grant. He 
dic 
the Law, and direct their affairs. They 
had no affairs to direct. It had been 
remarked that the Court, by bestowing 
distinction on Mr. Grant, would be 
casting an implied censure on other 
Directors. He could not see the force 
of that argument. Did it ever occur to 
the hon. Proprietor (Mr, Hume) when 
his speeches have been applauded at 
public meetings, that other senators 
were debased because they were not 
so honoured? (/lear.) The same hon, 
Proprietor had observed, that if the 
motion were carried, it would excite 
feelings of jealousy behind the bar. 
(Hear, hear.) Hedid not believe that 
any gentleman at present sitting there, 
and he hoped none who would here- 
after be placed there, would allow such 
illiberal seutiments to take root in their 
minds. Let every man be judged of ac- 
cording to his merits : 

Qui palmam meruit, ferat. 
If at a future time, their successors 
should be desirous of offering their 
tribute of gratitude to another Mr. 
Grant, and should be prevented by 
being told that they (the present 
Court) had refused to establish such a 
precedent, would they not bring down 


upon themselves the just reproaches of 
their descendants, tor their want of 


liberality? He trusted that the want 
of a precedent for the motion would 
have no influence. The hon. Proprietor 
concluded by expressing a hope that 
the Court would accede to the motion, 
and do justice to the memory of their 
late Director. 

Mr. Dixon was willing to bear testi- 
mony to the merits of Mr. Grant, but 
he was afraid of establishing an incon- 
venient precedent ; admitting the truth 
of all that had been said of Mr. Grant’s 
Virtués and talents, which he was very 
willing to do, still he could see no diffe- 
rence between his case 
other Directors. Ifthe present motion 
were agreed to, it would be impossible 
to refuse the same honour to any other 


not represent the whole body of 


and that of 
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Director. On these grounds, he must 
vote against the motion, 

Mr. Sheriff Laurie said, that he 
came into Court with the intention of 
voting forthe motion; but the determi 
nation to which he had come, in conse- 
quence of what he had heard, was to 
vote against it. He was not acquainted 
with the customs of that Court, there 
fore he hoped he should be excused, if 
he said any thing inconsistent with 
their rules. Mr. Grant appeared to 
him one of the best servants which the 
Company ever had. He did not agree 
with an hon. Director, who said that 
they (the Directors) were all alike. 
He thought it an injudicious proceeding 
to attach so many names to a requisi- 
tion. Nobody who read those names 
could) expect to obtain a decision 
against any measure which was sup- 
ported by their authority. He hoped 
that in future requisitions would only 
have so many names attached to them 
as were required, and not fill up the 
columns of a newspaper with a long 
list of names for the purpose of giving 
importance to the subject. With re- 
spect to the monument, if there was 
to be one, he would say, let it be 
placed in that Court, where it might be 
the polar star of Directors in future, 
Who would go to look for it in Blooms- 
bury Churchyard? (A laugh.) He 
would vote for the amendment, which 
paid as high a tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Grant as any man could wish. 
He had been the organ of the Com- 
pany, and certainly he was the clearest 
speaker they ever had behind the bar, 
(Loud laughter.) Since it had been said 
that the other Directors were as de- 
serving of a monument as Mr. Grant, 
it would not surprise him to find that 
they all voted for the motion, in order 
that they might have statues raised to 
their memory in each of their parish 
churches. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Imery said that he had never 
been present at a discussion, in which 
the real bearings of a question were 
so little considered, owing to the minds 
of those who took a part in it being 
warped by party feelings. How had 
that happened? Was it because Mr, 
Grant was no friend to the policy pur- 
sued by the Marquess of Hastings and 
Lord Wellesley ? That had nothing to 
do with the question, and he was sorry 
that on that account the friends of 
those two noblemen should shut their 
eyes to the merits of Mr. Grant. He 
also regretted that an hon. Proprietor 
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on the opposite side of the Court had 
alluded to the conduct of Mr. Grant, 
on the occasion of the statue to Warren 
Hastings being proposed. Mr. Grant 
did certainly make use of the argu- 
ment which had been stated, but the 
Court did not attend to it, but voted 
the statue. Mr. Grant’s argument 
was as bad as any thing could be; 
he admitted that Warren Hastings was 
a great man, but because he differed 
from him in opinion, he would not vote 
him a statue. He remembered, that 
on the occasion to which he alluded, 
an hon. Member of Parliament deli- 
vered a speech against Warren Has- 
tings, almost similar to thatwhich he had 
that day made against Mr.Grant. The 
hon. gentlemen brought forward, item 
by item, a variety of circumstances of 
which the Court knew nothing at all, 
to impeach the character of Mr. Has- 
tings. Nay, he went further; he re- 
vived acknowledged calumnies which 
had been published in books, that he, 
(Mr. I.) had supposed were long since 
forgotten, at the period of the cele- 
brated investigation. That was not 
the proper mode of considering a man’s 
character. There was something in 
the hon. gentleman’s mind which, like 
certain optical glasses, distorted every 
object which it regarded. He did not 
mean to say that the hon. Proprietor’s 
intentions were not honest: it was 
the defect of his mind. (A /augh.) As 
Shakspeare said, 

* Jt is his nature’s plague to pry into abuses.”” 


(Much laughter, and Hear from Mr, Hume.) 
The hon. Proprietor’s mode of hand- 
ling a man’s character put him very 
much in mind of the fiery ordeal. For- 


merly, if an individual were accused of 


any crime, instead of being tried by a 
jury, he was set to walk blindfold and 
barefooted over a space of ground on 
which red hot iron bars were placed, 
and if he happened to place his foot 
upon one of them, he was considered 
guilty. Under this system, it was almost 
impossiblethat any couldescape. It was 
equally difficult for a man’s character 


to pass unhurt through the hands of 


Mr. Hume; for if it escaped from 
eight of his charges, the chances were 
that it would stumble at the ninth. Any 
person who had heard the hon. Pro- 
prietor’s speech would have imagined 
that Mr. Grant had not possessed a 
single merit. His conduct respecting 
Hayleybury College, and the renewal 
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of the charter, was equally the subjeet of 








the hon. Proprietor’s reprehension. It 
was rather unfortunate, however, that 
one of the gentlemen to whom the hon. 
Proprietor was of opinion that statues 
ought to be raised, rendered himself 
prominent in supporting the views of 
Mr. Grant at the time of the renewal 
of the charter. To come, however, 
more immediately to the question be- 
fore the Court, it would be necessary 
that he should be satisfied of two things 
before he would give his vote for the 
motion; first, that Mr. Grant was de- 
serving of the honour proposed ; and 
secondly, that it was for the interest of 
the Company to grant it. He was of 
opinion that Mr. Grant did merit that 
honour on the general ground that he 
had devoted full 30 years of his life to 
the service of the company. Gifted 
with great talents and possessed of un- 
common industry, Mr. Grant applied 
himself to obtain an intimate know- 
ledge of commercial affairs, which he 
afterwards turned to the advantage of 
the Company. He certainly thought 
that, on many points, Mr. Grant took 
an improper view of East Indian af- 
fairs, but that, in his opinion, consti- 
tuted no reason for not agreeing to the 
present motion. It was only by dis- 
cussion and the examination of various 
opinions, that practical plans of real 
utility could be discovered. He had 
no doubt that Mr. Grant’s opinions 
were honestly entertained: and not 
many years ago, similar opinions were 
held both in India and in England, by 
some of the servants of the Company. 
The zeal, industry, talent, and ac- 
tivity which Mr. Grant displayed 
in the service of the Company could 
not be sufficiently described. He 
thought, therefore, that the Company 
owed a debt to his memory, which 
would be acquitted if the motion was 
acceded to. There was another mo- 
tive, and a much more important one, 
which influenced his judgment on the 
subject. The motion was particularly 
well timed for the interests of the Com- 
pany. That Court had often been 
called upon to vote honours to the Go- 
vernors General and the Commanders 
of the Forces in the East Indies, but 
it had never before had to grant ho- 
nours for services performed in that 
House. Had such a proposition as the 
present been made in the case of Sir 
F. Baring and Sir H. Inglis, it would, 
he believed, have been agreed to, and 
he wished that it had. The interests 
of the Company required that such 
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men as Mr. Grant was should be 
brought into that Court. It was said 
that there was no precedent for such a 
proceeding ; he hoped that the Court 
would at length establish one. The 
vote would encourage men of worth 
and talent to come amongst them. 
Since the renewal of the charter, the 
affairs of the East India Company had 
been almost in a state of quiescence ; 
but they must not expect those halcyon 
days to lastlong. The time would ar- 
rive when questions of the greatest im- 
portance to India would be discussed. 
If they were wise, they would prepare 
themselves for those occasions, by 
drawing all the knowledge and ability 
they could amongst their body. The 
period was fast approaching when the 
Government would call upon the Com- 
pany to give up many Of their old pre- 
rogatives, on the principle that private 
interest must yield to the public advan- 
tage. He was sorry to be obliged to 
acknowledge, that in the elections in 
that House they were too much accus 
tomed to look to the party to which a 
candidate belonged, rather than to his 
talents. (Loud cries of Hear.) He did 


not say that invidiously ; but it was 
the general sentiment out of doors, 
and more especially amongst the best 


friends of the Company, that they 
ought to collect such talents as would 
raise the East India Company to an 
eminence from which it would require 
a great effort to remove it. (Applause. ) 
The Company’s empire in india had 
been built up by degrees ; it had grown 
to an amazing size, and, if it were not 
supported by pre-eminent talents, it 
wouid fall. The hon. Proprietor con- 
cluded by declaring, that he would 
vote for the motion on public grounds 
alone. 

Mr. PitumMMER eulogized the charac- 
ter of Mr. Grant, and said, without 
meaning to give offence to any indivi- 
dual, that he thought there were few 
men in the Direction capable of per- 
forming the services which he had 1 en- 
dered to the Company. He considered. 
it unwise to reserve all their honours 
for those who wielded the sword and 
shield, and to pass by unnoticed me- 
ritorious civil services. He could see 
no danger that could arise from the 
motion, and therefore he would give it 
his cordial support. 

Mr. Dovueias Kinnarrp said that 
he had come into Court with the inten- 
tion of not taking any part in the dis- 
cussion, and he would have adhered to 
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that resolution had it not been for some 
observations which had latterly been 
addressed to the Court, and which ren- 
dered it necessary that he should state 
his reasons for the vote which he in- 
tended to give on this occasion. He 
sincerely regretted that the measure 
had been brought before the Court, 
because he foresaw that it would give 
rise to much unpleasant feeling. He 
was surprised to hear his learned friend 
within the bar accuse his hon. friend 
on the right (Mr. Hume) with intro- 
ducing party feelings into the debate. 

Mr. CarRuTHERS observed that he 
had made no such charge. 

Mr. Kisnartrp was glad that what 
he had said had afforded his hon. 
friend an opportunity of making that 
explanation. The hon. gentleman must 
then have spoken generally, when he 
said that a difference of opinion with 
Mr. Grant respecting the Marquess of 
Hastings and Lord Wellesley would 
induce some persons to vote against 
the motion. Lest it should be supposed 
that such a consideration might influ- 
ence him, he felt himself bound to de- 
clare that it would not have the slight- 
est influence on the vote which he 
meant to give. He thought that his 
hon. friend had been rather hardly 
dealt with. He had never heard a 
speech more replete with sound argu- 
ment and less alloyed with personal 
feeling than that which had been de- 
livered by his hon. friend. Whatever 
opinion might be entertained by others 
respecting the grounds for the motion 
which had been put forth in the mover’s 
speech, and the answer which they 
had received from his hon. friend, he 
would offer none. The principal ques- 
tion for the consideration of the Court, 
was, whether it was admissible to 
establish a precedent of voting amonu- 
ment to a Director, unless for some 
special act performed out of his office 
of Director. The reasoning which his 
hon. friend had employed on that point 
was sufficient to convince every person 
that the establishment of such a prece- 
dent would be productive of the great- 
est inconvenience. What had taken 
place proved that it would be so, Not 
only had statues been promised to the 
memory of Sir H. Inglis and Sir F. Ba- 
ing, but one had been for an existing 
Director. (A laugh, and ery of No, no.) 
The effect of the hon. gentleman’s 
speech, certainly was to hold out hopes 
that the worthy Director might live in 
marble, (Laughter.) He put it seriously 
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to the hon. Proprietor who brought the 
question forward, whether it would not 
be wise to acquiesce in the amendment 
which had been proposed by his hon. 
friend. He believed that there would 
be no objection to increase the force of 
any expression in the amendment, if it 
should be considered necessary. The 
Court, in the present state of its infor- 
mation, was not competent to decide 
that one man should be selected from 
a body, to receive particular honours. 
Why did not the Directors come for- 
ward and state, that in such and 
such services they had nothing in com- 
mon with Mr. Grant? It was only 
some proceeding of that kind which 
could satisfy him. He was much 
pleased with the lecture which the 
hon. Director had read his coadjutors 
respecting the mode of their election. 
He might have obtained an excellent 
illustration of his statement, and asked 
for the “close list,’ containing the 
names of the individuals whom the 
Directors recommended to the notice 
of the Proprietors, (Hear.) When he 
heard of the motion, it immediately 
struck him as being important to know 
whether the Directors themselves, who 
know every thing concerning Mr. 
Grant, had given any testimony of 
their approbation of the conduct of 
their late colleague. He made inqui- 
ries on this point, and ascertained that 
they had not. This certainly was not 
an argument in favour of the motion. 
He believed that the measure, if car- 
ried, would create much dissension and 
heart-burning. But he should conceive 
that the vote could not be considered 
a very flattering honour, if it should be 
agreed to upon the principles laid 
down by one of its supporters, namely, 
that upon such an occasion, differences 
of opinion should be forgotten, and 
general merits be the only ground of 
decision. He admitted Mr. Grant’s 
merits, but he regretted the selection 
of a measure fraught with particular 
inconvenience, which the Court would 
rue if it were to adopt it. He hoped, 
that, at least, the advocates of the 
motion would afford time for the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Situ replied very briefly. In 
answer to the remarks which an hon. 
Proprietor had made respecting the 


terms of the motion, he could only say 
that the resolution was couched in very 
simple language, and that he was not 
disposed to alter it. If the hon. 
Proprietor persisted in his amend- 
ment, the Court must decide between 
that and the motion. He had risen 
chiefly for the purpose of declaring that 
nothing was further from his intention 
than to cast the slightest reflection on 
any one of the Directors. He was of 
opinion than Mr, Grant’s services were 
pre-eminent on the particular points 
to which he had before alluded, and on 
which he was at issue with his hon. 
friend. It was hardly fair in his hon, 
friend to say that the motion cast any 
reflection on the general body of Di- 
rectors. According to hishon friend’s 
doctrine, he ought to consider himself 
degraded, because he (Mr. Hume) had 
received votes of thanks from public 
bodies, whilst he (Mr. Smith) had re- 
ceived none, although he supported his 
hon. friend in most of his parliamentary 
measures. He did not feel disposed 
to acquiesce in the amendment, and he 
therefore must request the Chairman 
to put the motion, 

The motion and amendment were 
then read. The question was about to 
be decided by a show of hands, when 
a division was called for. Non-Pro- 
prietors were ordered to withdraw ; 
the Ayes were directed to proceed to 
the right, the Noes to the left of the 
chair, Mr. John Smith and Mr, Hume 
were appointed tellers. The first 
question was, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out, stand part of the 
motion,” which was carried affirma- 
tively ; the Ayes being 54, the Noes 
29—leaving a majority of 25 in favour 
of Mr. Smith’s proposition. The main 
question, namely, *‘ To agree with the 
original motion,” was then put, and 
carried. 

Mr. Hume, as we understood, then 
observed, that it was not the intention 
of him and of his friends to call for a 
ballot ; and he hoped that no person 
who was present at the day’s proceed- 
ings, were actuated by any other feel- 
ing save that which belonged to the 
conscientious performance of a great 
public duty, 

The Court then adjourned sine die. 
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INDIAN 


EAST INDIES—CHINA—AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Bengal.—The political events which 
have transpired at the seat of the su- 
preme government in India, since the 
resignation of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings, the late Governor General, have 
related almost wholly to the altera- 
tion of the laws respecting the Press 
in India. These events will be dwelt 
on so much at large in other por- 
tions of this publication, that we shall 
content ourselves in this general sum- 
mary, with merely adverting to them 
in the order in which they followed 
each other. Our readers are, per- 
haps, aware that in the earliest pe- 
riods of the British Government in 
India, the press was under exactly the 
same restrictions and responsibility as 
in England, subject to a court of law 
and the trial by jury, but bound by no 
other fetters. Even in the turbulent 
and truly dangerous times of Lord 


Clive’s and Warren Hastings’s govern- , 


ment, and through by far the most 
difficult and stormy period of the strug- 
gles in which our countrymen con- 


tended for empire and renown in India, 
the press was both nominally aud ac- 
tually free : when offenders were tried 
before a Court of Justice after publi- 
cation, and condemned or acquitted 


under due form of law. During the 
whole of that period, however, no one 
ever thought of attributing any evil 
consequences to the freedom of dis- 
cussion, though many could testify to 
the benefits it unquestionably produced. 
It was reserved for Lord Wellesley to 
impose the first fetters on this useful 
and salutary engine, which he did by 
imposing a censorship on the press, 
during his administration. That this 
proceeding was unlawful, no man can 
doubt. The several Acts of Parliament 
which granted and renewed the Charter 
of the East India Company, gave no 
particular powers over the press in that 
country. The Charter, which erected 
a Supreme Court of Judicature there, 
was equally free from the gift of any 
such power. The first of these autho- 
rized the Indian Government, from time 
to time to make such regulations for the 
good government of those living under 
its rule, as the judges of the Supreme 
Court might sanction ; and the judges 
were authorized to confirm all such 
regulations as were not repugnant to the 
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laws of England. But the censorship 
was clearly repugnant to these laws ; 
and it being certain, from this cireum- 
stance, that English judges could not 
sanction such a power, it was never 
brought before them as a regulation, 
and never embodied into a law. How, 
then, the reader will ask, could it be 
binding on any one? We shall answer 
the inquiry : for on this point the whole 
question of the Indian press turns. 

The Act of Parliament, which gave 
the East India Company their Charter, 
though it did not empower the gover- 
nors to make any regulations but such 
as were not repugnant to the laws of 
England, made it a condition for every 
British-born subject, proceeding to In- 
dia, to be furnished with a licence from 
the East India Company: and although 
that licence stipulates, that the holder 
of it shall do nothing contrary to law, 
and implies that as long as he conforms 
to this condition, he will be protected ; 
yet, at the same time, it empowers the 
Governor General, for the time being, 
to cancel or annul that licence when- 
ever he may think proper ; leaving it 
to his sole judgment, whether he 
proceeds on sufficient or insufficient 
grounds. The unfortunate individual, 
whenever deprived of this licence, how- 
ever unjustly, becomes, from that mo- 
ment, guilty of a misdemeanour, for 
continuing to reside in a country after 
his authority for so doing has been 
taken away from him: and being thus 
deprived of his licence, he may be seized 
as a person being in India without leave, 
and be transported in any ship, and at 
any time the Government in India may 
think fit! Where such a power as this 
exists, it is easy to obtain obedience to 
any regulation, however absurd, illegal, 
or unjust. Accordingly, although the 
censorship imposed by Lord Wellesley 
was never sanctioned by the judges, 
and was most repugnant to British law; 
it was obeyed by all the English gen- 
tlemen connected with the Indian press, 
as a matter of necessity from which 
they could not escape. While the cen- 
sorship was tendered to them with one 
hand, the threat of banishment by an- 
nulling their licence to reside in India 
was held out by the other: and as all 
Englishmen lived in India on suffer- 
ance, and might be transported from 
the country whenever the Governor 
General pleased, he could of course 
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impose any conditions he might think 
proper, as the price of his pleasure ; 
and, under the same threat of forcible 
removal if they did not obey, exact the 
observance of any regulation he might 
think fit to pass, in defiance of judges, 
of laws, or of common sense. It was 
on this ground that the censorship—as 
illegal an act as was ever attempted, 
and the enforcing an observance of 
which, was as unlawful as the extorting 
any other surrender of a man’s rights 
or property by means of threats—was 
established. It was soon discovered, 
however, that as none but British-born 
subjects required a licence to reside in 
India, none but such persons could be 
threatened with its withdrawal, or ter- 
rified into an obedience to an illegal 
power. The Baptist Missionaries, who 
were English gentlemen, to avoid this 
degrading thraldom, had left the Eng- 
lish territory, to Feside at Serampore, 
under the more liberal and enlight 

ened government of the Danes: who 
were strong evough to feel no alarm 
from a free press, in their limited 
settlement, which did not contain a 
population of more than 100 whites, 
and about 10,000 blacks, with a mili- 
tary force of less than 50 men: while 
the weaker English, with nearly a hun- 
dred times the white population in their 
own service, and a military body of 
sufficient force to acquire aud main- 
tain an immense extension of con- 
quered country, pretended to feel alarm 
at this engine, which had been before 
free in India in the most critical times, 
without being even thought of as a 
source of danger! Foreigners of every 
description, however, and even the na- 
tive Indians, or descendants of English- 
men born in India, were all exempt 
from this power of transportation for 
not having a licence, as no such docu- 
ment’ was necessary for them tu reside 
in the country, and, accordingly, they 
could not be punished for not possess- 
ing it. These, therefore, could not be 
terrified by threats, into a submission 
to a censorship ; and some of the latter 
class, now called Indo-Britons, being 
the offspring of English and Indian 
parents, ventured to publish their 
writings, without subjecting them to 
the inspection of a Censor. On one 
«ccasion, the Chief Secretary, whose 
duty it was to exercise the odious office, 
sent to the Indo-British editor of au 
Indian paper, on seeing something in 
it which he disliked, to ask him how 
he dared to publish any thing without 
first sending it to his office for appro- 
bation? The Indo-Briton desired in 


returp, to ask how he, the Secretary, 
dared to assume a power beyond the 
law, in Suppressing any man’s opinions 
by previous restrictions, repugnant in 
every sense, both to the law aud the 
practice of England? Had an Eng- 
lishman by birth done this, he would 
have had his licence annulled, and have 
been transported without a hearing. 
but this Indian-born editor was exempt 
from such a threat, and therefore, as 
the matter published was not likely to 
be considered libellous, the Secretary 
had no wish to bring the Indian editor 
into court, and remained silent. 

During the administration of Lord 
Hastings, this principle was acted upon 
to such a degree, that a publication 
called ‘* Tuk Gazrerrer’’ was estab- 
lished by an Indo-Briton, for the ex 
press purpose of printing what no Eng- 
lish-born editor could venture to do; 
and in consequence of the valuable 
information it contained, and which 
would never otherwise have seen the 
light, it rose into great circulation and 
popularity. Lord Hastings saw the 
absurdity of thus leaving the freedom 
of the press to be exercised by foreign 
ers of every description, natives, and 
Indo- Britons, most of them but slightly 
qualified, by the confined state of their 
education and information and the 
general current of their prejudices, to 
wield such an engine with advantage 
to the state: and to deny this freedom 
to Englishmen who possessed so many 
superior claims to it, as well as supe- 
rior qualifications for its safe arid salu- 
tary exercise. He accordingly abo- 
lished the Censorship, and declared 
the press of India, under his imme- 
diate government in Bengal at least, 
to be free. The Hon. Mount Stuart 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
immediately on entering his office in 
succession to Sir Evan Nepean, fol- 
lowed the example of the Governor 
General, and abolished the Censorship 
also at Bombay. At Madras, how- 
ever, it was still continued. The news- 
papers in these parts of India, but par- 
ticularly in Bengal, accordingly in- 
creased in value and importance, and 
more accurate and useful information 
respecting Asia generally, and India in 
particular, was made public through 
the Calcutta press, during the period 
of its freedom, under the Marquess 
of Hastings, than had ever transpired 
in all the newspapers of India put toge- 
ther, since the settlement of the Eng- 
lish in that quarter. It is painful to 
remark, however, that there was a de- 
gree of duplicity in the Marquess of 
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Hastings’s conduct, on this occasion, 
which his warmest admirers must la- 
ment, and which his ablest apologists 
cannot but condemn, While receiving 
from all quarters the most extravagant, 
and apparently the most sincerely of- 
fered praise and admiration for this 
act of restoring the freedom of the 
ludian press (for it should be borne in 
mind that it was originally free, and 
its freedom was il/egally restrained), 
he had reserved a set of secret con- 
ditions ; which, like Lord Wellesley’s 
act of Censorship, were never passed 
into a regulation, and never sanc- 
tioned by the judges, because they 
were clearly repugnant to the laws of 
England: but these rules, being issued 
in ‘* Private Circulars’”’ to the English 
editors of the Indian papers alone, were 
still enjoined for their guidance, under 
the implied threat of banishment by 
withdrawing the licence of residence, for 
any infringement of their conditions. 
The very idea of such restrictions, im- 
posed too by such threats, is entirely at 
variance with the ordinary notion of 
a ** Free Press :’’ and, it is not the 
smallest part of Lord Hastings’s mani- 
fest culpability, in his. repeated and 
open professions of the latter, while he 
knew the former to exist, and to be re- 
served for acting on as occasion might 
serve—that he must have known the 
two things to be utterly irreconcile- 
able. Be this as it may, we shall not 
here argue the question, but confine 
ourselves to a brief narrative of the 
facts. This non-descript freedom of 
the Indian press—occasionally subject- 
ing the English editors to indictments 
and trial by jury, then to letters of re- 
monstance and apology to the Chief 
Secretary, afterwards to criminal in- 
formations before a court of justice, 
and then to threats of banishment 
without trial, or even a hearing in de- 
fence,—presenting the strangest and 
most absurd mixture of law and discre- 
tion that can be well imagined,—con- 
tinued up to the period of Lord Hast- 
ings’s resignation of the Indian govern- 
ment in the month of January last. 

On the departure of his Lordship 
from India, his successor, Lord Am- 
herst, had not arrived; and aceording 
to the ordinary usage of the service on 
such occasions, the senior member of 
council succeeded to the temporary 
government of the country. This gen- 
tleman, Mr. Joun Ava, son of Com- 
missioner Adam of the Scotch Jury 
Court, of Whig family and Whig con- 
nexions, and a warm admirer also of 
Whig principles, according to all his 


early professions m India, had been 
Chief Secretary to Lord Hastings, dur- 
ing the early part of his administra- 
tion ; had exercised the office of Censor 
over the English press in India for 
several years ; and had also drawn up, 
signed, and issued the *‘ Private Cir- 
cular’ containing the new fetters forged 
for the press, when the old ones of the 
Censorship were taken off. He had 
besides been known, on more than one 
occasion, to have urged Lord Hastings, 
not merely to threaten, but actually to 
banish those who entertained opinions 
differing from his own: and had written 
what his friends called an ‘* able’’ mi- 
nute, on the danger of a free press in 
India : but which able production, was 
never made public beyond the limits of 
his own admiring circle. These cir- 
cumstances had given the mind of 
Mr. Adam such a taint of hatred to a 
free press, that it was conjectured in 
India, to have been, even before his tem- 
porary elevation, his fixed purpose to 
avail himself of that period of his acces- 
sion to power, to crush and destroy its 
freedom altogether. Unfortunately, his 
measures were so artfully taken, and 
the accidental circumstances of the 
moment so favoured this illegal and 
unconstitutional design, that we fear 
he has but too well succeeded, at least 
for a period: we cannot think, how: 
ever, for a moment, that such an un- 
lawful usurpation of power over the 
minds of men can remain permanent. 
Lord Hastings, it will be remembered, 
had left the country, without making 
any new laws for restraining the press, 
clearly indicating, that he at least 
thought the existing restraints suffi- 
cient. If Mr. Adam thought otherwise, 
common candour and the frankness of 
an honourable mind, would have dic- 
tated the propriety of his avowing it; 
and proclaiming to the Indian public, 
but more especially to those connected 
with the press, what were Ais determi- 
nations on this ‘subject; and what 
would be the rules to which he intended 
to exact implicit obedience, during his 
temporary rule. As might, however, 
have been expected from one bent on 
some secret design, he made no such 
avowal ; nor took any steps whatever, 
to warn any one against the conse- 
quences of infringing any rule past, 
present, or to come: but, acting on 
a determination, no doubt previously 
formed, he seized a pretext, the most 
weak and frivolous that could have 
been chosen, to put his favourite pro- 
ject into execution. The most remark- 
able part of this transaction is, that 
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the offence alleged is not a breach 
of even the rules laid down in the 
** Private Circular ;'’ and these, it will 
be remembered, were only binding on 
Englishmen, because they could not 
resist them without submitting to be 
driven from the country. An order, 
or decree was issued, however, for 
annulling the licence of the single 
editor, against whom Mr. Adam’s hos 

tility seems to have been solely di 

rected ; since he continued to allow other 
editors to write as freely as they pleased 
ayeinst the individual, whom he would 
not permit to defend himself from their 
agcressions. Not content, however, with 
the banishment of this editor from his 
brightest prospects and his fondest hopes 
in India,—Mr. Adam seizes the oppor 

tunity of that person's departure, when 
the English press in India was almost 
struck dumb with apprehension of 
a similar fate.—when terror had es 

tablished its benumbBing reign over all 
classes of society,—when there was no 
duly appointed governor general act 

ing under the sanction of the Court of 
Directors and Parliament (Mr. Adam 
being unknown as such to these bodies, 
who had appointed first Mr. Canning, 
and then Lord Amherst to fill this im 

portant post), and when there was only 
one judge on the bench—to complete the 
measure of his hostility towards the 
Indian press, by prevailing on that judge 
to pass a law for subjecting every press 
in Bengal to a licence, to be given ot 
withheld at his pleasure ! 

This monstrous assumption of power, 
this illegal invasion of the dearest right 
of Britons—for it fully deserves to be so 
characterized—succeeded! A reenla 
tion was drawn up by Mr. Adam to this 
effect ; it was shown to the judge, Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, who, after makine 
two or three verbal alterations in it, 
pledged himself before it came into 
court, to pass it into a law! a fact 
that is to be gathered from his own ad 
mission, if the report of his speech on 
that occasion can be felied on. Mr. 
Adam had found that threats of banish 
ment could only be applied to English 
born editors ; and that all others were 
subject only to the laws of England, 
and a trial by jury. His wish, how 
ever, was to put all editors, and all 
presses, under,the same enslaving sub 
jection to his will: and although he 
knew that no judge could legally sanc- 
tion a regulation which was repugnant 
to the laws of the realm,—/hat being 
the condition expressly laid down in the 
Act of Parliament cranting the Char- 


ter ;—yet he knew that without passing 


these regulations through the Supreme 
Court, they could not be held binding 
on any except Englishmen by birth : 
and he hoped that the judge might find 
some ingenious reason in the endless 
maze of legal tautology and obscurity, 
to satisfy himself at least, that such a 
regulation might be sanctioned, and 
then his object would be attained. A 
day was appointed for this matter to be 
argued in the Supreme Court, in due 
form ; and such was the interest it ex 

cited, that the court was crowded to 
excess. Two able lawyers, Mr. Fer 

gusson and Mr. Turton, showed, as 
clearly as legal authorities and logical 
reasoning could show, that a regulation 
to subject the press of India to a li 

cence, to be granted or withheld at the 
pleasure of the Governor General for 
the time being, was a violation of the 
common rights of Englishmen, and re 

pugnant alike to the letter as well as 
the spirit of the laws of the realm 

When pledges are made, and deter 

minations formed, however, whether by 
judges or by humbler men, what avails 
the most unexceptionable authorities, 
or the most forcible reasons that can be 
cited and offered in proof? It was 
gravely argued by a British Judge from 
the Indian bench, sent there too for the 
purpose of administering only British 
law in the same purity as at home, and 
especially instructed to see that the ar 

bitrary power of the governors did not 
infringe on any of the sacred rights of 
his countrymeti: it was gravely asserted 
by this British Judge, that he knew not 
where to look for the title by which 
Englishmen in India could claim to be 
as free as in their own country !—that 
notwithstanding this, there was no 
country on earth where men had inore 
freedom, or less to fear from exercising 
it '—that, on the one hand, the Go- 
vernment of India was most just and 
equitable; but that, on the other hand, 
a free press and such a government 
could not exist together !—although, 
as he had before asserted, there was no 
country where freedom was greater, or 
more safe to exercise than here! These 
are only a few of the contradictions as 
to the plainest matters of fact. The 
incongruity of opinions delivered on 
this occasion, is, however, more re- 
markable still: but it will be sufficient, 
perhaps, to mention only one of the 
strongest links of this chain of absur- 
dities, by which the whole argument (if 
one may dignify it by such a name), 
hung together. The substance of its 
assumption is this, ‘‘ The British Legis- 
lature evidently meant that the Gover- 








nor General should hold English-born 
residents in India subject to his will, or 
they would not have given him the 
ower to send them out of the country at 
iis pleasure. The threat of this, how 


ever, cannot be held over the heads of 


Indian-born persons: but, the legisla 
ture could not have intended to grant a 
power to subject one part of the popula 
tion of India to the will ofthe Governor, 
and to leave another part of the same 
population free. THEREFORE, it is con 
ceived that as it is lawful to curb the 


English part of the press by threats of 


bantshment, hung over the heads of its 
editors ; so it must be equally lawful, 
to impose a general restraint upon the 
whole of the press by some other mode!’’ 

If a judge may determine what the le 
gislature meant, and what it did not, 
and not only administer the law upon 
such assumed meaning, but pass other 
laws to make up what he conceives the 
legislature to have forgotten ; and thus 
make all classes subject to the same 
mode of coercion,—why did not Sir F. 
Macnaghten pass a law authorizing the 
Indian Government to banish ali indi- 
viduals who displeased them, whether 
natives of the country, foreigners, or 
Englishmen, without the formality of a 
trial? This would be putting them all 
on the same footing exactly; and be 
only fulfilling the intention of the legis- 
lature, according to this Judge’s no- 
tion. But he must have known well, that 
if he had attempted to pass such a law 
as this, the whole country would have 
resisted it; because, in point of fact, it 
would appear to be levelled at them all. 
The scheme was too cunningly de- 
vised to admit of such an open viola- 
tion of right: but, in truth, the mode 
taken to supply this pretended defect in 
the law, and to fulfil the supposed inten- 
tions of the legislature, was quite as ob- 
jectionable in principle, and to the full 
as illegal as the other. It was held by the 
Judge, that though all men might not 
be legally banished without a trial, for 
expressing their opinions too freely— 
this honour being reserved for the Eng- 
lishman as his peculiar birthright: yet 
that all men might be prohibited from 
publishing any opinion at all, without a 
particular licence or permission from 
Government; and that those who ven- 
tured to do so, might be punished with 
fine and imprisonment without a trial, 
on a conviction of mere publication, how- 
ever innocent the matter published, 
before a magistrate, himself a paid 
servant of the Government at whose 
will and pleasure the licence in question 
was to be granted or withheld! This 
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learned Judge, attempted even to show 
that this was not repugnant, but even 
consonant to the law of England; be- 
cause, by that, printers were obliged to 
register their presses, before they could 
lawfully carry on their business! Ace 
cording to his sage opinion, there is 
no difference between a registry, Which 
cannot be refused to the party applying, 
and a licence which can be refused to 
any or to all—no difference between a 
registry, which eannot be taken away 
when once it is granted, and a licence 
which can be taken away, whenever the 
Government choose—no difference be- 
tween a registry which leaves a man the 
protection of a legal trial, and a licence 
which leaves him unprotected by ,and even 
shut out from, the benefit of any trial 
whatever—no difference between a re- 
gistry which permits a man to publish 
whatever he thinks proper, subject only 
to the subsequent judgment of a jury of 
his countrymen, and a licence which 
will not permit him to publish any thing 
but what is pleasing to the judgment of a 
single arbitrary ruler, who may order the 
infliction of fine and imprisonment by 
a magistrate, whenever, in his single 
judgment, the individual has offended 
against his sovereign will, This is, in- 
deed, ‘* a second Daniel come to judg- 
ment !'’ Such a state of slavery as this, 
is infinitely worse than the most rigor- 
ous Censorship; and Mr. Adam and his 
zealous supporter, Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten, have the joint merit of having 
gone much further than Lord Welles- 
ley, both in the injustice and illegality 
of their regulation, for it would be paying 
it too high a compliment to call it daw, 
Under the Censorship, the Government 
could benefit at least by the information 
submitted to their Censor for inspection, 
should he even think proper to suppress 
it: and the editor or publisher, how- 
ever obnoxious the matter struck out by 
the Censor, was safe in his person, his 
property, and his pursuits. But ac- 
cording to this new law of licensing the 
press, which holds a rod in terror over 
the heads of all connected with it, the 
Government do not benefit in the slight- 
est degree by the information, of which 
the press even under a Censor was the 
ebannel of communication at least to 
them, as no one under this system of 
terror would venture to write any thing 
but praise: and so far from the parties 
being safe, as under the former system, 
they may be subjected to total ruin in 
their fortunes, and all the horrors of 
imprisonment to boot, for venturing to 
publish any thing, no matter what, 
which the Government at apy time and 
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for any reason may choo to «li hee 
But such a proceeding cannot si 
sanctioned by the authorities 
land. A memorial from the natives of 
India was presented to the Supreme 
Court in that country against this new 
regulation, but without effect. It will 
probably be followed up by some public 
measures in the Courts and Parliament o! 
this country ; and, as such proceeding 
will, when they occur, be arranged unde 
the head of ‘* Home Intelligence,”’ we 
shall includethem in that department of 
our Publication, and proceed with our 
Summary of Intelligence from India and 
the Colonies. —- 

With the exception of the political 
events detailed in the foregoing abstract 
of the proceedings regarding the press, 
little of general interest has been com 
municated from our Oriental posses 
sions during the pastmonth. The indigo 
crops, which in March presented so 


sus 





promising an appearance, have 
tained irreparable damage in many 
parts of India, but particularly in Ben 
gal, from the excessive heat of the 
weather during April and May, whicl 
was accompanied by a general drought 

At Jungypore the weather was so op 
pressively hot that no work could bi 
done out of doors, and it was calcu 
lated that half the indigo crop had been 
destroyed ; the remainder was suffering 
severely, and the season was too far 
advanced to sow lands, so that only a 
small produce could be anticipated 
The holders of this were, therefore, 
possessed of a very valuable commo 
dity, and many had made good specu 
lations in retaining the old parcels. At 
Jessore a little rain had fallen during 
the month of April, but the showers had 
been too partial to effect any good, and 
the indigo crop was in the same perish 
ing state in that part of the country. 

A dreadful fire broke out early in May 
at the Bazar of Bhaugulpore, by which 
upwards of one hundred houses had 
been destroyed, and seven women pe 
rished. Many cloth merchants had 
been completely ruined by this catas 
trophe, the whole of their property 
having been consumed The natives 
stood round the flames in helpless apa 
thy, but did not offer to render any as 
sistance in stopping their progress. 

A late Calcutta Paper endeavours to 
draw attention to the trade of Kamboja, 
in India, which is situated between Siam 
and Cochin-China. A part is tributary 
to each, and a part is independent. It 
exports large quantities of gamboge and 
pepper; and on its coast there is an archi 


pelago of beautiful islands 








A most violent storm came on at Cal 
cutta early on the 27th of May, which 
had done considerable damage. At 
Kedgeree, the country, for six or seven 
miles round, was completely inundated, 
but whether from the overflowing of 
the river, or the torrents of rain that 
fell at the time, had not been asce1 
tained. From the low situation of the 
land, fears were entertained that it 
would be some time before the injuriou 
effects of the hurricane could be reme 
died. The loss to the shipping was 
also considerable : the brig Helen, bound 
to South America, was driven on shore 
and totally lost; and the brig Cuttack, 
bound for Cuttack, was also completely 
wrecked. The range of hills, on which 
was situated the house of the Collector, 
afforded the only refuge for the unfor 
tunate inhabitants, who flocked there 
from the surrounding country. In th 
deplorable state were the native popu 
lation placed, without food or any means 
of sustenance : an order from the Board 
of Customs was, however, immediately 
received to despatch rice, dholl, and 
other necessaries for their relief. The 
rise of the water in Diamond harbour, 
during the gale, was one foot anda half 
higher than had been remembered by 
the oldest inhabitant. 

By a letter received at Calcutta, from 
Secrore, m Oude, dated the 10th of 
May, it was stated that Mr. Ravenscroft, 
of the civil service, and lately Collecto: 
at Cawnpore, had been most barba 
rously murdered on the night of th: 
7th of that month by a body of Decoits 
Mr. Ravenscroft had quitted the Com 
pany’s territories, and lived with hi 
family in a lowly hut, situated in a wild 
and secluded spot in the kingdom of 
Oude. It appears that the murderers 
amounted to nearly a hundred persons, 
and, seduced by the hope of plunder, 
they surrounded the hut on the night of 
the 7th, when Mr. Ravenscroft and most 
of his family were in bed. After cut 
ting down the Chokeydar who attempted 
to oppose their ingress, they rushed to 
wards Mr. Ravenscroft’s bed, and, whilk 
the unhappy man was in the act of start 
ing up, they thrust a spear through his 
body, and a dozen of the ruffians com 
pleted, with their daggers, the murder 
ous deed. Three or four of the servants 
were slain while fighting in defence of 
their master. 

A Suttee (the Indian name for thé 
l.orrid sacrifice of burning a widow alive 
took place at Buddeebatty on the 23rd 
of March, which had occasioned som¢ 
conversation at Calcutta. One Neel 
mony Doss having died on the 21st, his 
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wife, aged 21 years, resolved to sacrific 

herself on the burning pile of her hus 
band, but it was delayed for two days, 
in consequence of the absence of the 
Paroga (the native officer of Police who 
superintends this legalized murder). 
At last, on his return, she suffered 
herself to be consumed with the dead 
body, affording another melancholy 
instance of the deluding influence of 
superstition. 

On account of the rumours of 
which had reached India through the 
medium of the English journals, the 
Underwriters at Calcutta had 
charging the war premium on insu 
rances, with an understanding, how- 
ever, that should hostilities not have 
commenced by the time of the vessel's 
arrival at her destination, the additional 
charge should be allowed. 

Madras,—Several shocks of earth 
quakes were felt during the early part 
of February, at Madras and in its vici- 
nity: they were very slight, though 
noticed by several persons ; but earth 
quakes being of rare occurrence at 
Madras, this phenomenon had attracted 
much attention. On the 10th of Febru- 
ary two distinct shocks were felt at 
Coteghurry, the interval between the 
shocks being about two minutes. 

Letters had been received in Madras 
which stated that the Spasmodic Cho- 
lica was carrying off a considerable 
number of persons in the territories of 
the Nabob, and occasioned much alarm, 
Some of the accounts from Madras 
express an apprehension that commer- 
cial pursuits in that Presidency were on 
the decline. During the greater part of 
the first week in April only two ships 
were at anchor in the Roads, which was 
an event quite unparalleled. The Prince 
of Persia landed at Madras on the 9th 
of March: he appeared much indis- 
posed, and was lifted out of the boat, 
under a salute of seventeen guus. 

March 31. The first battalion of the 
1@th regiment of Native Infantry, and 
the third of Cavalry, together with a 
small battery, moved from Nuseera 
bud on the Lith instant, and were tu 
attack Lamba, a place about three 
marches distant, the Tahoor of which 
had refused obedience or revenue at the 
Durbar of Jypoor. The Ranee in charge 
of the Jypoor affairs had, it appears, 
turned out the Prime Minister, and ap- 
pointed a Bunya,or common grain-mer 
chant to fill his place. The command 
of the forces destined to attack Lamba 
has been given to Brigadier Knox. 

Lamba, March 17.— The forces ar- 
rived before this place on the 15th, and 
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f a u. the batteries 
the fort At eleven the 
pressed a wish to surrender, if the 
rf the b 


demand Bri 
! 


opened against 

garrison ex 
fire 
was sto} ped. To this 
vadier Knox replied, ** No, 
you have deceived me once, and shall 
not have-an opportunity of doing so 
again. You may withdraw through the 
town, unmolested by our men on duty 
there, for the next half hour, after which 
no parley will be held.” At twelve they 
unconditionally surrendered, in number 
about 400. Bisson Sing, the Killadar, 
fled on foot to a village about three coss 
from this place, where he got a horse, 
which, however, threw him, and broke 
his collar bone. The force, it is said, 
will proceed against some other forts ; 
but it is suspected that the lesson read 
to the garrison of Lamba will save fur- 
ther trouble The Governor of the fort, 
some time back, took every opportunity 
of thwarting the measures of Sir David 
Ochterlony in the Durbar, and, when 
remonstrated with, set them at defiance. 
He is now justly punished, 

A private letter from Madras, dated 
June 15, 1823, written by an Officer of 
the Native Cavalry, contains the follow- 
ing remarks on the capricious changes 
which are perpetually taking place there 
in the uniforms of the military service : 

‘* The army of this presidency have 
been for years subjected to continual 
and capricious changes of appointments 
and dress, by which subalterns are put 
to an expense beyond what they can pos~ 
sibly afford. About two years ago the 
muster of the horse appointments of the 
whole cavalry were changed :—by this 
order all my horse equipments, to the 
value of about 50/., became, for all mili- 
tary purposes, totally useless, and I was 
obliged to supply myself with new ones 
to anequal amount in expense: the same 
thing must have happened in a greater 
or less degree to all my brother officers 
of the cavalry. I am bold to say, that 
by this change, the cavalry was net 
made a whit more efficient :—indeed, 
the body guard under the Commander 
in Chief’s control have net made the 
change, couvinced that there was no 
advantage to be gained by it. In the 
year 1620, the cavalry were dressed in 
blue—in the year l¢21 in grey—when 
the grey became the order of the day, 
the blue was of no use, and dress jackets 
cost, at Madras, 29/. each. From the Ist 
of January, 1624, the whole dress of the 


ifteries 


cavalry is to be again changed ; this al- 


teration will cost each officer at least 
96l. That subalterns must, with this ex- 
pense, run into debt no one can doubt ; 
and that the major part of these aj 
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tered appointments contribute to the 
improved efficiency of the army in 
the field, who is the idiot to affirm? 
It will naturally occur to you to ask, 
why donot the army officers memorialize 
the Hon. Court of Directors against the 
evil of which I complain? The reply is 
evident—Because, a memorialist would 
be a marked man.” 

Bombay.—The accounts from Bom- 
bay state that, in consequence of the 
continued stagnation of trade through- 
out India, and the insecurity and diffi- 
culty of employing capital to any con- 
siderable amount, so as to yield ade- 
quate returns, it had been determined 
to reduce the rate of interest from five 
to four per cent., and the reduction 
was to commence on the Ist of August 
last. 

At Bombay accounts have been re- 
ceived of the loss of the ship Travan- 
core, at Muscat, by which twelve men 
were lost, and many others seriously 
injured. About one hundred bales of 
piece goods had been saved, but all were 
more or less damaged. The markets in 
the Persian Gulph were very dull, busi+ 
ness being in a stagnant state. 

The Bengal Papers to the end of April, 
received at Bengal, stated that the 
Cholera Moibus was very prevalent 
at Midnapore, upwards of 140 persons 
having been attacked in one day, out 
of which number 85 had died. The 
magistrate of the district had made an 
application to the Governor General in 
Council, proposing that native doctors 
might be appointed to render medical 
aid to the people of that district, the 
European physicians having in vain 
exerted their ingenuity, which has been 
invariably baffled by the dreadful malady. 

May 31. The ship Cornwall, Richard- 
son, arrived at Bombay, on her voyage 
from Mocha to England, having struck 
on a bank off Cape Aden, and sustained 
considerable damage. On the 29th of 
March, at 8.35 p.m., the Cornwall, in 
the act of tacking, struck on a knoll, 
with only two fathoms anda half on it, 
five fathoms inside and round it, and a 
regular bank of soundings from four to 
twenty-three fathoms, extending about 
five miles ; lat. 13.2 N., long. 45.30 E., 
Cape Aden in sight, bearing S. 52 W. ; 
a large white tower above the low coast 
bearing N. by compass ; the beach low, 
with a heavy swell running on it. The 
ship struck ry agen and broke the 
main piece of her rudder, as well as all 
the pintles short off; sprung a leak of 
two feet per hour, which increased when 
it blew hard. After getting the ship off, 
made a temporary rudder in three days, 


with which she got close to Maculla, 
when, from heavy seas and a gale from 
the eastward, the temporary rudder 
broke ; she was obliged to bear away 
for Aden Bay, where she arrived in the 
middle of April, steering with the as- 
sistance of the sails : another temporary 
rudder was then made, which brought 
the ship to Bombay. Twenty men died 
with fatigue during the voyage, and 
seventeen were landed sick the day after 
her arrival, four of which are since dead, 

Ceylon.—T he Ceylon Gazette mentions 
that two distinct shocks of earthquake 
had been felt there early in February, 
by which, however, no damage was sus- 
tained. The same also occurred at 
Kandy, Ratnapora, Maturo, Negombo, 
&c. The sky was clear, but no greater 
heat or other difference in the tempe- 
rature was observed.—Sir Richard Ottly, 
Puisne Justice, embarked, on the 3rd of 
March, ona voyage to the Mauritius, 
and eventually to the Cape of Good 
Hope, for the recovery of his health. 

Penang.—The letters from Penang 
state, that the sales of rice were totally 
put a stop to in consequence of the re- 
tail merchants, who are Chinese, hav- 
ing got into a system of controlling the 
markets, which affected all importa- 
tions, and placed the poorer classes of 
inhabitants almost in a state of starva- 
tion. More beggars were stated to be 
found in Penang than in the whole of the 
rest of India, and they formed a most 
disgusting object. Several individuals 
had purchased rice, and retailed it to the 
most needy at prime cost ; but this only 
obviated in a very trivial degree the 
evil complained of. 

Accounts had reached Penang from 
Java, dated early in January, which 
stated that the inhabitants of that Island 
had been much alarmed by the break- 
ing out of several volcanos in different 
parts of the island, which had occa- 
sioned great distress and killed many 
people. The first was in the district of 
Samarang, which broke out on the @th 
of November, and destroyed a fine tract 
of the Government lands ; it increased 
till the 12th, when the entire popu- 
lation for seventeen miles round was 
burnt under the burning lava. Two 
hundred villages and from five to six 
thousand inhabitants were annihilated 
inone night. On the 26th Dec. an erup- 
tion took place in another direction near 
to Solo, and killed about fifty people ; 
and on the night of the 30th a third 
eruption of a most violent description 
took place, which caused the whole of 
the inhabitants to rush from their 
houses in the greatest dismay; but at 
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the departure of the accounts, it was not 
ascertained on what part of the island 
the visitation had fallen. 

March 4, We understand that Cap- 
tain M‘Donnell has brought from Siam 
a most valuable and rare collection of 
curiosities ; among which is a band of 
music, containing every instrument used 
by the people of that country, and pre- 
sented to him by the young Prince 
Chow Fa, all of which, with a small 
state boat, are now in the possession of 
Sir Stamford Raffles. Capt. M‘Donnell 
has also procured a number of sacred 
and other Siamese books, which we 
trust may throw a light upon the his- 
tory of a nation so little known to Euro- 
peans, and we look forward with impa- 
tience to the period when Sir Stamford 
will gratify the literary world with their 
translation. The Siamese, we under- 
stand from Captain M‘Donnell, were 
erecting a fifty gun battery on the shoal 
opposite to Pachame, near the entrance 
of the river, This intelligence coufirms 
the former report. By private infor- 
ination received at Malacca, through a 
Siamese junk, we learn that Captain 
Thistle, commander of the grab brig 
Dudalby, has been scalped at Siam. On 
the llth ult. at sunrise, minute guns, 
to the number of 48, corresponding with 
the age of his Excellency the Governor 
of Malacca,were fired from the ramparts 
of Fort Cornwallis, conformable to the 
Government order. 

Malacca.—A serious fire had broken 
out in the town of Malacca, at the back 
of the Missionary College, on the 7th 
of Mareh, by which seven native houses 
had been consumed, but no lives were 
lost. It was reported there that a battle 
had been fought between the Malays 
and Siamese, about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, at Pena, The King of Salan- 
gor, it appears, proceeded with an armed 
force to Pena, and attacked the Siamese, 
who were socaereinty rowers, and one of 
their Chiefs slain. he war, it was ex- 
pected, would be continued, and an at- 
tempt made to reinstate the King of 
Queda in his dominions. 

Singapore.—An ‘attempt had been made 
at Singapore to assassinate Colonel Far- 
quhar, the governor of that settlement. 
It appears that a Malay Chief, who had 
been committed to prison for debt, was, 
on the 11th of March, permitted to go 
in charge of some Police Peons, to en- 
deavour to obtain bail. Being unsuc- 
cessful however in doing so, he was 
pressed, when night came on, by the 
Peons to return to prison: his misfor- 
tunes making him desperate, he sud- 
denly drew his kris, killed a Jemadar 
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on the spot, wounded two other Peons, 
who were with him, desperately, and 
five slightly, and then made off, appa- 
rently for the river. A report of the 
circumstance was made to Colonel Far- 
quhar, who, accompanied by Mr. Ber- 
nard, Captain Davis, and a few sepoys, 
went to apprehend the offender, On 
reaching the house where these out- 
rages had been committed, the party se- 
parated, and scarcely had they done so 
when the Chief rushed out, and the 
Colonel being at the head of the party, 
and having a lantern close by him,which 
rendered him a still more conspicuous 
object, was run at by the man, and re- 
ceived a wound ori the left side of the 
chest, which, but for the intervention of 
the rib, would have proved fatal. An 
orderly Havildar, who was standing 
by, immediately grasped the kris, and 
thereby prevented a repetition of the 
blow, and the villain was instantly 
despatched by the sepoys. The Colonel’s 
wound confined him to his bed for a 
month, the kris having penetrated so 
as actually to touch the lungs. On his 
first appearance among the inhabitants 
after his recovery, they evinced their joy 
by taking the horses from his carriage 
and drawing him home. A curious oc«# 
currence took place the day after the 
attack was made on the Colonel—the 
defunct body of the Malay was tried in 
the Court, found guilty, and, by a law 
made by Sir S. Raffles at the moment, 
the body was sentenced to be hanged 
in chains. 

A dreadful accident occurred at Sin- 
gapore in the beginning of April, to Capt. 
Pearl, of the Indiana. s he was 
entering the house of a gentleman, 
he was seized by a South American blood- 
hound, with which he had a scuffle for 
nearly an hour, and was dreadfully 
lacerated. 

On the Ist of April, 1823, was esta- 
blished ‘* The Singapore Native Insti- 
tution,’”’ to which 25,000 dollars had 
beensubscribed up to that period. The 
Institution consists of a Chinese Col- 
lege, a Malayan College, and a Scien- 
tific Department. The three patrons are 
Sir Stamford Raffles, Mr. Wilberforce, 
and Mr. Grant. Colonel Farquhar is 
patron of the Chinese College, and the 
Rey. Mr. Hutchings of the Malayan; of 
the later Captain Davis is trustee. 

The improvements suggested at Sin- 
gapore by SirS. Raffles,were proceeding 
rapidly, and every individual seemed to 
vie with his fellow labourer in forward- 
ing them. 

Sumatra.— Recent letters from the 
island of Sumatra state that the natives 































































had been very troublesome in the inte 

rior of the Padang settlements, and had 
destroyed many of the district troops in 
several « ngagements; reinforcements 
however had arrived from Batavia, and 
it was expected that the Dutch autho 
rities would soon be in a condition to 


act on the offensiv« The Cholera Moi 
bus had been very prevalent at Padang, 
and had carried off many of the inl 
bitants, 

Batavia.—From Batavia we learn 


that, during the end of April and b 

rinnine of the following month, the 
Cholera Morbus b id broken out at Am 
boyna, and, up to the 17th of May, 
248 persons had died in the town ; but 
by the Ist of June the disease had 
he Enyoy irom 





nearly disappeared 
Siam had his farewell audience on the 
13th of June, and on the 15th the em 
bassy left Java. By the accounts from 
jorneo it appears that the Dutch are 
compelling the English ships to pay 
12 per cent. on the sal price on all 
roods except opium, which pays 155 
dollars per chest. They have also, it 
would appear, a desire to seize Borneo 
Proper, Trongan, and Calantin, and 
have forbidden our ships to trade at the 
other parts between Pontianak and Sam 
has, having an eye to the whole pro 
duce of the great gold miue of Mun 


» 


trado, which is about 30 miles up t 
country between these two ports 

Philipine Islands.—The Manilla entre 
pot, it appears, is made general for all 
vessels of 40 tons and upwards, and for 
gvuvds, licet or illicet, subject to a duty 
of one per cent. ad valorem on the impor- 
tation, and one per cent. on the expor- 
tation. The Philipine Islands have 
been much disturbed by a revolution 
which has broken out there, having fo: 
its object to render that settlement in- 
dependent of Spain: it had, however, 
been suppressed, and fifteen of the 
principal ringleaders sent to Spain for 
trial. 

Canton.—Recent accounts from Can 
ton state it to be reported in the fac 
tory, that the Chinese Government was 
about to renew its demand for the sea- 
men concerned in the affair of his Ma 
jesty’s ship Topaze ; but it was expected 
some means to evade it would be found, 
without any renewal of the interruption 
to trade in that quarter. It was said 
that the Chinese regarded the late fire 





at Canton as having been the result of 


their not revenging the death of the 
two Chinese slain in the above affair, 
by an expiatory sacrifice of the Euro- 
peans concerned therein. Canton is re 
presented in these accounts as having 
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recovered from the effects of the con 

flagration, the factories and other build 

ings had been rebuilt on the same plan 
as those consumed, and commercial pur 

suits had resumed their usual course, 
Thetrade ,though considerably deranged 
and impeded for a time, had suffered les 

than could have been anticipated from 
such a visitation. 

New South Wales —The accounts from 
New South Wales are of a very pro 
mising nature, as regards the gene 
ral improvement of that colony. Th« 
whaling season commenced on the 29t! 
of May, and two of the largest fish ever 
seen there had been caught in the rive 
of Hobart’s Town. Two Russian di 
covery ships, the Creuzer, Commodore 
Lazaroff, and the Ledage, Captain La 
zaroff, put into that port to refresh on 
the 30th of May, having been thre« 
months from Rio Janeiro, Captain 
Raine, of the Surrey, had arrived at 
Port Jackson, leaving his ship at Port 
Stevens ; he had nearly succeeded at Port 
Macquarrie, in loading the finest carg: 
of cedar ever produced there. He was 
expected to leave New South Wales for 
England, to which place the cargo was 
destined. For the convenience of trade 
between Hobart’s Town and Port Jack 
son, the building of a smack was in con 
templation, At Wellington Valley, a 
new town was raising, under the auspi 
ces of the Governor and principal men 
at Port Jackson. Private letters have 
been received from Hobart’s Town, 
from the settlers there, conveying some 
interesting accounts of that colony 
Women servants are stated to be parti 
cularly searce in that place, and men 
are consequently employed instead of 
them in the houses. Hobart’s Town, 
though rising rapidly in importance, 
was still but in its infancy, and con 
sequently the settlers had to expx 
rience the want of many things which 
in England, were daily necessaries 
but there were regarded as luxuries ; 
among these were carpets for the floors 
fenders, fire-irons, and other simila 
domestic utensils. Many of the arti 
cles of domestic consumption wer 
also difficult to obtain, in consequence 
of their price ; among these were can 
dies, which were Is. 6d, per pound, bu 
these the settlers were generally leart 
ing to make themselves, as well as soa; 
and beer, &c. Fuel and meat wer 
both very scarce during the winter 
The cedar wood, from New South Wales 
however, is stated to be similar to ma 
hogany, and makes excellent doors 
shelves, &c. without paint. Englis! 
silks were exceeding dear; and milk 
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butter, and cheese so expensive as to 
be very little used. Sugar and tea were 
cheap ; green tea was 4s. 6d. and 
os. per pound, and sugar 6d. and 7d. 
The work-people were very idle, which, 
however, was the natural result of the 
wages being high enough to enable 
them to earn in three days money suffi 
cient to support them in indolence the 
remaining four. Business in New South 
Wales generally is represented to be 
very dull at present, in consequence of 
it being the intention of Government to 
make the colony support i , or at 
least of making the experiment, The 
agriculturists there appear loudest in 
their complaints. The method of re 
ceiving wheat for the supply of the Go 
vernment, at a fixed price of 10s. per 
bushel, had been changed for that of 
taking sealed tenders, from which the 
lowest was selected; this bad reduced 
wheat to7s. 6d. per bushel, and barley to 
5s., with a probability of both being 
lower. One great injustice appears to be 
practised towards the traders there, in 
the payments of the Commissary, which 
are made in dollars at 5s., these being 
subject to a discount of 15 per cent., 
thereby reducing the profit on produce 
nearly one half. Moreover, these dol 
lars, issued by the Commissary in pay 
ment of supplies at 5s., are received by 
the naval officers, in discharge of their 
duties, at 4s. Paper money is very 
abundant in New South Wales, it being 
customary for tradesmen to issue notes 
for such small sums as 2s. 6d., Is., and 
even 6d. The best way of receiving 
remittances from the colony is stated 
to be in wool, by which 15 per cent 
premium on bills is saved. 
AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Cape of Good Hope.—The principal in 
telligence from the Cape, relates to a 
strange nation which has appeared on 
the boundary of the colony, and to 
which the whole attention of the colo- 
nists appears directed, Various reports 
had been in circulation concerning this 
people. It was the opinion of many 
that they were the descendants of the 
crew of the Grosvenor, East India 
man, but their numbers, amounting to 
many thousands, negatived that idea. 
Others imagined that they were a tribe 
of Arabs, but their avowed purpose 
being to join the white people (meaning 
the English), whose locality they ap- 
pear perfectly aware of, seemed to place 
this supposition at rest. By many per- 
sons at Cape Town it was positively as- 
serted they were runaway slaves from 
the Portuguese settlements, formerly 
established on the River de Suma, some 


thousands of whom, many years back, 
deserted that territory It appears, 
during their progress, they defeated 
many of the Catire and Hottentot tribes, 
who endeavoured to prevent their pass 
ing through their territory ; but that, 
where no oppo ition was off red, food 
only was taken They were accompa 
nied by their wives and children, and 
report stated them to be Cannibal 
The Governor had sent several persons 
from Cape Town for the purpose of 
obtaining some tidings of these people, 
and a letter from Mr. Melville dated 
Griqua Town, 25th of July, received at 
Cape Tow eginning of September, 
set tne a It appeé 
this ac unt, i he force of 
qua, con in ‘ it 90 men, with 
muskets and horses, accompanied by 
Messrs. Melville and Moffat, left Griqua 
Town on the 2Ist of June, and having 
been joined by a Pp rty of Bechouana , 
they proceeded to within six mile ot 
Lattakoo, where they found the enemy 
establis! d, having defeated the Bech 
ouanas under the chief Mahornapul. 
After having in vain endeavoured to es 
tablish a friendly communication with 
the invaders, an engagement was com 
menced by the Mouhattus After seve- 
ral hours fighting the invaders were 
defeated, leaving about 400 men killed. 
Many women and children were left 
behind, who were inhumanly and in- 
diseriminately massacred or mutilated 
by the Bechouanas, who joined in the 
pursuit, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of Messrs. Moffatt and Melville 
to prevent them. Subsequent accounts 
of the 3lst of July, state that the con 
dition of the unfortunate savages was 
most horrible. Hundreds were at Old 
Lattakoo, and on the road to New Lat- 
takoo, as well as at Nokenning, a place 
filteen miles to the eastward of Old 
Lattakoo, and that for want of food they 
were feeding on one another Nearly 
one hundred were reserved after the 
battle, and distributed among the Gri 
quas. Measures were taking at Cape 
Town to save these ill-fated beings from 
the most appalling of deaths. The 
commercial accounts from the Cape 
are of a very cheering des« ription, and 
the prospects of the colony were good. 
sy an authentic statement of the ex 
ports from thence for the years 1421 and 
1422 which had been pul lished, it ap- 
pears that the latter year exceeded the 
former by 009,191 doll irs, me twithstand- 
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enced. It is fair to hope, therefore, 


that this settlement will continue to ad 
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considerable degree successful. 

The American colonies in Africa ap 
pear to have suffered much from sick 
ness, particularly at Messurado ; but 
been 


efforts of 
put down 


incessant, and it i 


our dependencies have 
tively free. 

His Majesty’s gun-brig 
arrived from the Coast of Africa, wher« 
she had been employed upwards of three 
years, in the suppression of Slave Trad 
ing. She left Sierra Leone on the Ist of 
September. The most important arti- 
cle of information brought by the Snap 
per is, that the Ashantees were ap- 
proaching Cape Coast, in considerable 
numbers, with the intention of making 
an attack on and plundering the colony. 
The private and public property there is 
Sir Charles M‘Car- 
Sierra 
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Captain Laing, of t 
Corps, had collected 
men (principally natives) to 
Ashantees Commodore Sir 
Mends was at Capi 
Owen Glendower and Driver, for the 
purpose of affording all possible aid t« 
the military The Ashantees 
were said t arrived within nine 
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miles of the colony.—We are happy to 
hat the Owen Glendower had cap 
two Spanish 


hear 
tured, in the River 
schoo with 260 board 
but, though the French have had a 
squadron of five vessels at war at Gores 
the last 12 months, four of them wer« 
ibout to return to France (having been 
relieved) without having made a slave 
capture ; a recent arrival from the river 
Sestos stated that the traffic in slaves i 


jonny, 
slaves on 
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on with redoubled energy by the 
the Kings and 
Galinas and on the 


carried 

subjects ol 
it the 
» Palmas. 
The Hetty, ¢ 
t of Guinea, r 


of France 
Spain, coast 
t Cay 
yates, arrived from the 
ports that the Ur- 
chin, Chidwick, of Nantucket, arrived 
at Almina on the 10th of August from 
Bona Vista, wiih the owner of the 
Edward on board, that vessel having 
been scuttled, and Captain Julien mum 
by the three of the mur 
afterwards landed in their boat 
\\,im, 
hended, sent to Cape Coast ¢ astle, and 

m thence to the United States. The 
Urchin sailed on the l4th of August for 
South America 

Ascension.—Accounts from the island 
of Ascension announce the death of Sir 
Robert Mends, the commander on that 
station, who expired from an attack of 
apoplexy, which terminated his exist 
ence in less than twenty-four hours. He 
was interred at Cape Coast on the fol- 
lowing day. Captain Perry Grace of 
the Cyrene, being the senior offi 
cer, had assumed the command of the 
station until advices from England were 


brig 


dere 


crew 


neal where they were appre 


received, 

Interior of Africa.—Letters have been 
received from Mr. Belzoni which state 
his safety ; but neither the date nor place 
of his writing is mentioned. He had 
been at Fez, and was then in the lati- 
tude of 21° N. His intention was to 
proceed to Timbuctoo, and he enter 
tained strong hopes of success. 

Isle of France —The following 15 an 
extract of a private letter from Port 
Louis, dated in August last. 

** Sir Lowrie Galbraith Cole and fa 
mily arrived here about a month since, 
after a passage of seventy-three days 
only; it is almost too early to form an 
opinion of his character; he appears 
prompt in his measures, and I imagine 
will use his own judgment in the go- 
vernment, so that he is less likely to be 
misled by designing men: he walks 
about and visits all the public offices 
when he is least expected, and has sur- 
prised and frightened a few in office, 
who were so perfectly secure in doing as 
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they pleased with our last easy rovernor, 
that many regulations were neglected 
which ought to have been attended 
to Sir Lowrie soon discovered this, 
and issued orders for the rea ption of 
several useful rules which | fallen 
into disuse. He appears to be a great 
economist in the administration of 
government, as well as in his private 
affairs; but the inhabitants are anxious 
to learn, how their own situation is 
likely to be affected by this disposition ¢ 
they hope for a reduction of the duties 
and taxes, which now press so heavily 
on them; but no alteration has yet 
taken place in these respects.’’ 

The Mauritius, from the accounts 
received up to the end of July, had 
been visited by avery severe gale, which 
had done considerable damage to the 
shipping. The ships Liverpool (Capt. 
Green) and L’Oracabessa (Capt, Car- 
michael), on their passage down to Port 
Louis, were totally lost off the Sand 
Heads of Calcutta on the 27th of May 
Captain Green, his officers, and the 
pilot, were washed away with the poop 
on the night of the 27th, and but six 
of the crew were saved. Two bri: 
and a sloop were also lost. 

MEDITERRANEAN SETTLEMENTS 

Constantinople.—Nothing of any ma 
terial importance has transpired in the 
Purkish capital according to the latest 
accounts. Tranquillity was enjoyed there 
by the Frank population, the ‘Turkish 
populace not having been guilty of those 
excesses which had previously disgraced 
them, and endangered the lives of the 
Christian residents. This pacific turn 
was attributed to the great influence en- 
joyed by the British Ambassador with 
the Ottoman Government. Lord Strang 
ford had signed on the 25th of October, 
at the palace of the Reis Effendi, a 
treaty of friendship and commerce for 
the King of Sardinia, by which Genoese 
vessels will be allowed the navigation 
of the Black Sea. The Cambrian, 46 
euns, had gone to Smyrna to convey 
lown the fruit ships for the season, and 
m her return she would sail for Eng 
land, being succeeded by the Sybille. 

Smyrna.—Smyrna, at the last ac 
counts, was in a state of perfect quiet- 
ness, and the Christian traders were per 
mitted to follow their vocations without 
ny molestation. The obs« qui sof Pt ype 
Pius VIL. were celebrated at Smyrna, 
n the 6th of October, in the church of 
Soccelans, and two days after in that of 
the Capuchins. Greeks were daily ar- 
riving at Smyrna, but they suffered nei- 
ther insult nor injury from the Turks. 

The Oriental Spectator of Smyrna, 
ontains the following highly interest- 


ing account of the escape of 22 Greeks 
from the Turks, who had taken them 
prisoners :— 

** We spoke lately of 22 Greeks who 
were taken at sea, brought to Smyrna, 
and then sent in chains to Constanti 
nople. When they arrived at Mualich, 
they were put on board a vessel with a 
crew of 17 Turks. This vessel arrived 
at Constantinople during the night, and 
anchored under the walls of the Seraglio. 
Only three Turks remained on deck, 
and the others, who had left their arms 
there, had gone below to amuse them 
selves in the cabin. The Greeks were 
in the hold; their chains had been 
taken off, and they were only hound 
with cords, that they might more easily 
be landed the following day. The prin- 
cipal of the Greeks immediately saw the 
advantage he might derive from the 
happy moment offered by fortune, in a 
situation which seemed desperate, He 
ipproached one of bis countrymen, who 
succeeded in loosing the cords that 
bound him, with his teeth. As soon as 
his hands were free, he successively, and 
without noise, released all his compa 
nions [he 22 Greeks having by a 
hold and successful effort made them- 
selves masters of the vessel, assumed 
the Turkish costume, (in which they 
were aided by the length of their beards, 
which had been suffered to grow.) set 
sail, and disappeared; but a new dan 
ger threatens them at the Dardanelles— 
they are ordered to stop; they reply 
in Turkish, that the current carries 
them away—that they are going to 
the fleet with orders from the Sultan ; 
they are suffered to pass, and soon reach- 
ed the second ¢ istle, where they suc- 
ceed in the same manner \ greater 
danger awaited them off Tenedos it 
was broad daylight—a Turkish frigate 
sailed towards them—they have the pre- 
sence of mind to show themselves on 
the deck, and to retire under the very 
runs of the fort of Tenedos. This bold 
und ingenious manceuvre succeeded ; 
the frigate, convinced that they were 
Turks, tacked about just as it was on 
the point of reaching them; they took 
the first moment to sail again, the wind 
being favourable. But soon the nature 
of their dangers changed: they met a 
Spezziot vesse l, which, takine them for 
Turks, fired at them. They succeeded 
in making themselves known, and all 
of them reached Ipsara in safety, after a 
voyage of five days. We warrant the 
correctness of all these details, which 
are known even to the Turks, who have 
taken the matter very coolly.”’ 

Syria.—Letters from Antioch, dated 
the 30th of June, communicate most 
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disastrous intelligence from Syria. To 
that date earthquakes continued almost 
daily to be felt, and many of the shocks 
were alarming and calamitous in their 
consequences. Nature had also visited 
this unfortunate population with other 
evils, little inferior to those which the 
earthquake itself had entailed on them. 
In that country the rainy season gene- 
rally sets in about the month of Decem- 
ber, and continues with some intermis- 
sion till the end of March, but from 
March till October even a shower sel- 
dom falls. This season has, however, 
been very different ; for during the last 
week in May, and the whole of June, 
there had been.an uninterrupted fall of 
heavy rains, and in the last week of that 
month the torrents burst from the moun- 
tains, the Orontes overflowed its banks, 
the plains were deluged, and men and 
cattle, the standing crops, and those 
that were gathered, trees and houses, 
were swept away by the irresistible force 
of the floods. Upwards of one thou- 
sand human beings perished. The mul- 
berry trees were torn up by the roots, 
and the whole country presented a scene 
of ruin and the most extensive deso- 
lation. ‘The plague had appeared at 
Bairout, and as no country will allow 
that the plague originates in itself, the 
account was that it was brought in seve- 
ral vessels from Alexandria. Thus is 
the sum of human suffering entailed on 
this part of Asia, for earth, air, and 
water seem to have conspired against 
the unfortunate inhabitants, and their 
wretchedness is completed by the despo- 
tism of their rulers. 

Eg ypt.—Letters from Alexandria state 
the Pasha of that place to have recently 
given much encouragement to all useful 
enterprises. A Monsieur Desloches had 
formed there an establishment for fur- 
nishing ice in all seasons of the year. 
The Viceroy had granted to this specu- 
lator an exclusive privilege to import it 
for five years, and it was calculated that 
upwards of a million francs would be 
gained by the speculation. Many French 
officers were serving in the army of the 
Pasha, and were introducing the Euro- 
pean discipline, as far as the difference 
of religion and manners would admit. 
The greatest liberty is stated to exist 
in Egypt: persoas travel through it 
with great security, and people may 
write and undertake any thing they 
please, provided it does not disvurb the 
public tranquillity. Since the war beo- 
tween the Greeks and Turks an exten- 
sive trade has been carrying on, in 
foreizn vessels, between the ports of 
Egypt and those of Eurovean Turkey, 


In the course of the year 1922, nine 
hundred vessels entered the port of 
Alexandria. The plague had entirely 
ceased, and no more was heard respect- 
ing it. Between 30 and 40,000 ardebs 
of linseed, being part of this year’s 
crop of 190,000 ardebs had been or- 
dered for shipment to Holland. This 
had increased the demand for foreign 
ships, scarcely any Dutch ships being 
in the port. 

The following extract of a letter of 
recent date, from Cairo, is too illus- 
trative of the character of its Pasha 
and Government generally, to be cur- 
tailed : 

** Yesterday the diploma of Honorary 
Member of the Society of Frankfort was 
presented to the Pasha, in consideration 
of the protection he had granted to their 
members who had been travelling in his 
dominions. I happened to be present at 
the Divan heldat Isbekea. Thisdiploma, 
which was written in German, gave rise 
to a most laughable scene. On its first 
being presented, the Pasha, who could 
neither read nor write, thought it was 
a firman of the Porte. He was much 
surprised and alarmed; but Boghos 
Youssouf explained to him that it was 
written in the Nemtchee language, and 
contained the thanks of the ulemas 
(scholars) of a German city named 
Frankfort, for the kindness he had shown 
to two Nemtchee travelling in Egypt. 
‘ The ulemas of that city,’ he continued, 
‘kiss the dust of your shoes, praying 
you to spread upon their society the light 
surrounding your exalted head, and to 
take them under the wings of your 
powerful protection.” This flattering 
address, though scarcely in the style in 
which the ulemas of Frankfort would 
have expressed themselves, seemed to 
please his Highness, who put his hand 
on his breast. 

‘* But the most difficult part was yet 
to come; it was to explain to him that 
he had been appointed a member of 
their society ; andthe Turkish language 
having no word for this purely European 
idea, and the Pasha not kuowing any 
other than this and his native Albanian, 
Mr. Borghos, after many hesitations and 
circumlocutions, at last succeeded in 
explaining ‘that as a mark of respect 
and gratitude, the society had made him 
one of their partners.’ At these words 
the eyes of the Pasha flashed with anger, 
and with a voice like thunder he roared 
that he would never again be the partner 
of any firm; that bis association with 
Messrs. Briggs and Co., in the Indian 
trade, cost him nearly 500,000 hard 
piasters ; that the association for the 
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manufactory of sugar and ruin paid him 
nothing at all; and, in short, that he 
was completely tired of his connexions 
with Frank merchants, who were in- 
debted to him 23,000,000 of piasters, 
which he considered as completely lost. 
In his rage he even threatened to have 
Mr. Boghos drowned in the Nile, for 
having presumed to make offer of a 
mercantile connexion, against his posi- 
tive orders, 

** The poordragoman was confounded, 
and unable to utter a word in his defence. 
Atthis critical moment, however, Messrs. 
Fernandez, Pambouc, and others who 
have access to the Pasha, interposed ; 
but it was some time before they could 
induce his Highness to reason, as his 
passion had thrown him into a hyste- 
rical hiccough. He had not beenin such 
a fury for a long time ; and we all hope 
here that this circumstance may come 
to the knowledge of all the literary 
societies in Europe, that they may not 
again be so incautious as to endanger 
the life of so worthy a man as Mr. 
Boghos Youssouf, by their diplomas. 
Indeed, we are all surprised here that 
the gentlemen in Frankfort did not rather 
think of sending some useful present, 
according to the ancient custom of the 
East. 

** When his Highness was a little re- 
covered, Mr. Fernandez endeavoured to 
explain to him that there was no ques- 
tion about business: that the ulemas of 
Frankfort were possessed of no stock 
but books, and had no capital. ‘ So 
much the worse,’ replied the Pasha; 
‘ then they are sahhaftehi (booksellers) , 
who carry on their business without 
money, like the Franks at Cairo and 
Alexandria.” ‘Oh, no, they are no 
sahhaftehi, but ulemas, kiatibs (authors), 
physicians, filoussoufs, &c., who are en- 
gaged in science.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘and what am I to do in their Society ; 
‘I, a Pasha of three horse tails ?’— 
‘ Nothing at all, your Highness, like 
perhaps most of the members of this 
Society ; but, by receiving you into their 
Society, these gentlemen intended to 

show you their respect and gratitude.’ 
‘ That is a strange custom, indeed,’ 
cried the Pasha, ‘to show respect to a 
person by telling or writing to him in 
funny letters—you are worthy of being 
one of us.’ * But this is the custom,’ 
added Divan Effendi (his Secretary 
‘ your Happiness knows that the Firengs 
Franks) have many customs different 
from ours, and often such as are very 
ridiculous, For instance, if they wish 
to salute a person, they bare their heads, 
and scrape with their right foot back 
Orient. Herald, Vol, l, 
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wards; instead of sitting down com- 
fortably on a sofa, to rest themselves, 


they sit on little wooden chairs, as if 


they were about to be shaved; they eat 
the pillao with spoons, and the meat 
with pincers ; but what seems most laugh- 
able is, that they humbly kiss the hands 
of their women, who, instead of the 
yashmak (veil), carry straw baskets on 
their heads ; and that they mix sugar 
and milk with their coffee!’ This last 
sally set the whole assembly (his High- 
ness excepted) in a roar of laughter. 
Among those who stood near the foun- 
tain in the middle of the hall, I heard 
several exclaim, with respect to the 
coffee with sugar and milk, Kiafirler! 

(Ah, ye infidels ! 

«* His Highness, who had by this time 
recovered his good humour, now began 
to put several questions respecting Frank- 
fort, its distance from Cairo, its situ- 
ation, &c. ‘ Pray tell me,’ he asked 
among other questions, ‘ to whom does 
this city, where there are so many 
scholars, belong? for I have been told 
that there are in Germany forty-nine 
Sovereigns, partly Sultans, partly Arals 

kings), and Kersouk (dukes).’ This 
question could not be answered at the 
moment, since none of those present 
had ever before heard of Frankfort ; 
but they promised the Pasha to inquire 
in the city, and inform him of the result, 
At the end of the Divan, his Highness 
became so good-humoured as to offer 
himself ready to give to each of these 
good ulemas a firman for the reception 
of a hundred ardebs (a measure ) of beans, 
from the stores at Boulac (a suburb of 
Cairo), as backshish (a present given 
among the Turks for performed ser- 
vices) : but being told by Mr. liabro, 
who had been in Paris, and therefore 
knows every thing, that they eat no 
Egyptian beans, he replied that he was 
sorry for that ; but, if they should come 
to Cairo, he would give to each of them 
a cup of coffee, and a long pipe with an 
amber mouth-piece.”’ 

Greece.— The contest between the 
Turks and the Greeks still continues, 
though, we trust, the final success of 
the latter in the establishment of their 
independence is certain. ‘The able 
Report of Captain Blacquiere, pre- 
sented to the Greek Committee about 
the middle of the past year, contains 
the fullest information of the present 
state and resources of Greece, drawn 
from personal observations made in a 
visit to that country on behalf of the 
Greek Committee in London. Its great 
Jength, and the pressure of other matter, 
already extending far beyond our preseri- 
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bed limits, alone prevent our reprinting 
that interesting document in our work. 
As the Greek Committee still continue 
their labours, however, we shall notice 
the future events that may transpire re- 
specting this struggle of an oppressed 
people for liberty ; one of the most in- 
teresting and important that the world 
has for some time witnessed, and one 
that ought to command the aid of every 
friend of humanity. 

We feel proud of the opportunity thus 
afforded us to record an example of 
noble and disinterested devotion to this 
great cause, which cannot fail to be ad- 
mired, though it may not soon be fol- 
lowed. The Hon. Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, son of the Earl of Harring- 
ton, and well known in India as one of 
the firmest supporters of liberal princi- 
ples, and one of the most zealous pro- 
moters of improvenient in that neglected 
country, influenced by a desire of aid- 
ing the Greeks by something more than 
mere pecuniary contribution, offered 
his services to the Greek Committee to 
proceed to the seat of action in the 
Morea, and devote himself gratuitously 
to the advancement of the Greek cause, 
in such manner as the exigency of their 
wants might suggest. This noble offer 
was readily accepted, and Colonel Stan- 
hope left England for Greece in October 
last, and has been ever since actively 
engaged in the object of his enterprise. 

The latest intelligence from that 
quarter announces the success of the 
Greeks by land and sea : the first in the 
dispersion of two Turkish columns at 
Thermopyle, by Ulysses, and the re- 
pulse of an assaulting force at Missa- 
longa; and the second in a defeat of a 
Turkish fleet of six Turkish frigates 
and seven corvettes, by nine Greek 
vessels of inferior force. The Greek 
fleet consists of 52 ships, stationed in 
the Archipelago. The Turkish fleet, 
more numerous, remains chiefly at 
Lemnos and Milytene. The Greek Go- 
vernment were about to remove their 
head-quarters to Napoli di Romana, 
that fortress being entirely in their pos- 
session. The only important fortress 
in the Morea remaining in the hands of 
the Turks is Patras, but this is not im- 
pregnable. Lord Byron had employed, 
at his own expense, a body of 600 men, 
under the command of a brave and 
tried Captain, who were about to depart 
for Missalonga, where the Turks are 
at present blockaded by a force of 

12,000 Albanians and #,000 Greeks, 
besides 4,000 at Castros, within eight 
leagues of that place, to which Lord 
Byron’s force of 600 will be a welcome 





addition. The German and Swiss Com- 
mittees had active and intelligent agents 
in Greece, and there were also Russians, 
from Moscow, favourable to the inde~ 
pendence of that country: these auxi- 
liaries, with the aid of the Greek Com- 
mittee in England, who have not yet, 
we hope, exhausted British benevolence 
in so noble a cause, cannot fail, in ano- 
ther season at the utmost, to render the 
Greek struggle so triumphantly suc- 
cessful as to remove for ever all appre- 
hension of their re-subjugation by their 
cruel and barbarian oppressors. 

The following are some further par- 
ticulars relative to the death of Marcus 
Botzaris, who, fighting in the good 
cause of his country, always behaved 
in a manner worthy of the heroes of 
antiquity. The account of the battle in 
which he fell, has been before pub- 
lished, and we only extract such fur- 
ther particulars from the Bulletin pub- 
lished at Kephalovryson, August 22, as 
relate to Marcus Botzaris. The Bulletin 
comes from Corfu, of the date of the 
22d of October :— 

** Ateleven o’clock at night the Gene- 
ral caused his troops to offer a short 
prayer to the God of Armies, and im- 
mediately afterwards they all advanced, 
and took an oath to conquer or perish. 
Botzaris then informed the other Com- 
manders that the signal for the general 
attack should be the sound of the trum- 
pet, and, to prevent even accident, he 
took this instrument into his own hands. 
At midnight he began to march at the 
head of his battalion, and his soldiers 
had no other arms but their drawn 
swords. When he approached the ene- 
my’s camp, he caused it to be recon- 


noitred again, to guarantee himself 


against chance. Being informed that 
there was no alteration in it, he ad- 
vanced with redoubled speed, surprised 
the advanced posts, and, cutting down 
all opposition, penetrated into the mid- 
dle of the camp. When he got before 
the Pasha’s tent he sounded the trum- 
pet himself, and at this signal the 
slaughter began at four different points 
of the Turkisharmy. Terror and death 
prevailed ; piercing cries announced the 
disorder and confusion which had over- 
taken the enemy. In some places the 
leaders (regarding the attack as a mere 
panic-terror) implored their soldiers to 
put a stop to the disorder; in others, 
companions were taken for enemies, and 
the Turks slaughtered each other. Two 
hours after the attack, during which the 
carnage had been great, the Moham- 
medans began to recover from their 
disorder, Struck by a powerful voice 
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issuing from the midst of a Suliot 
battalion, they discovered the Com- 
mander of the attack, and directed their 
fire against him. Botzaris was wounded 
above the waist, but in spite of this 
wound he continued to direct the move- 
ments of hismen. A soldier observing 
in the midst of the battle the Pasha of 
Delvinon, cried out, ‘ There is Ismael- 
Pliaissa-Pasha.’ ‘Try to secure him 
alive,’ was the command of Botzaris. 
Recognising again at this the voice of 
the General, the numerous guard of the 
Pasha poured a shower of musketry on 
the spot, and one of them wounded 
Botzaris mortally in the head. He then 
gave up the command to his brother 
Constantine ; and his Aide-de-Camp, 
who was his cousin, assisted by some 
soldiers, bore him back, still living, 
into his own camp. The Suliots, how- 
ever, succeeded in taking Ismael-Pliaissa 
’asha, whom they were carrying off, 
when at his piteous cries his guard ad- 
vanced with fury to rescue him. At 
this moment a Suliot cut off the Pasha’s 
head with his sword. ‘The famous 
Hago-Vessiane, one of the most distin- 
guished officers of Ali Pasha, and who 
has done great mischief to the Greeks 
by his prudence and his counsel, also 
perished by a blow froma sabre. Bot- 
zatis survived the victory, the news of 
which sweetened his dying moments. 
This modern Epaminondas consoled his 
officers who had accompanied him, in 
his last moments, and who could not 
restrain their tears. ‘Can a Suliot 
General,’ he asked them, ‘ ever desire 
a more glorious death?’ The loss of 
the enemy, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to 3000. The greater part 
of his provisions and ammunition fell 
into the power of the Greeks.” 

Areek Islands.—The Samians had made 
peace with the Ipsariots, by consenting 
to receive the Governor sent out from 
Jpsaria whom they had previously re- 
fused, and the Ipsariots had in con- 
sequence raised the blockade. The 
people of Samos were in good spirits, 
and are said to have 10,000 men under 
arms. 

Very late accounts from Tyro say that 
a Commissary had arrived from the 
Morea, to levy contributions, but the 
inhabitants refused to pay any thing, 
and took arms to drive away the unwel- 
come visitor. 

Letters from Syra state that tran- 
quillity existed there, and the Greeks and 
Catholics were in perfect amity with 
each other. 

Official accounts had been received 
at Zante that Corinth had surrendered 
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to the Greeks, the garrison of 800 men 
having submitted at discretion. 

Tonian Islands.—From the Ionian Islands 
we learn that some recent despatches 
sent from London to Malta, had occa- 
sioned a correspondence between that 
island and Corfu. The Ionian Govern- 
ment is stated to have sent an agent to 
Greece, who was commissioned to in- 
quire the opinions of the Chiefs of that 
country on certain questions. These re- 
ports, though vague, had caused a great 
sensation in the lonian Islands. 

Several shocks of earthquake had 
been felt in the islands, which had oc- 
casioned much alarm. At Corfu no 
damage had been done, but at Ithaca 
some houses had been thrown down, and 
the inhabitants kept out three days in 
the fields. 

Corfu.u—The University of this town 
will owe another benefit to Lord Guild- 
ford. The generous and enlightened 
protector, besides the books which he 
had transported from Paris, has just 
got for this University a fine collection 
of 20,000 stamps of Grecian medals, 
with their description, by M. Mionnet, 
first agent of the Cabinet of Medals in 
the Royal Library at Paris. 

Malta.—We find, by recent accounts 
from Malta, that the Chief Judge, Sir 
Joseph Zammet, a Maltese, and Knight 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, being the first Order recently 
conferred by the Maltese Government 
for the encouragement of legal talent, 
died a short time before the departure 
of the letters, All the Government 
officers and merchants were invited to 
the funeral. Sir Joseph being the first 
of the new Order that had died since 
its creation, the Lieutenant Governor, 
who attended the funeral, ordered all 
the crosses, &c. to be buried with him, 
‘The Bishop of Malta had previously sent 
word that the Order not having been yet 
approved by the Court of Rome, he 
should not permit them to be carried 
with the body. A long correspondence 
was in consequence entered into be- 
tween the Bishop and the Governor on 
the subject, and the result has been that 
the question is now referred to Rome. 
In the meantime two of the Judges have 
resigned the Order, perceiving that the 
Church disapproves of it. 

The Malta Gazette of the 17th of Oc- 
tober says—-‘* The Master of an Austrian 
brig from Alexandria reports that the 
Greek fleet, fifteen days ago, were 
cruising off Ipsara, and that a strong 
gale of wind having sprung up during 
the night, eight of them parted com- 
pany from the rest, and found them- 
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selves the next morning in the midst of 
the Turkish fleet: an engagement en- 
sued; but the Greeks fortunately es- 
caped by sending two of their fire-ships 
among the Turkish fleet, from which, 
however, the latter suffered no material 
damage.” 

Tangier.—The letters from ‘Tangier 
aunounce the arrival there of a great 
number of Spanish refugees, who had 
obtained permission of the Governor by 
some bribes in the form of presents. It 
was thought, however, their residence 
there would be but temporary, as it was 
not expected that the Emperor would 
consent to their remaining. 

Gibraltar,— Nothing of any moment 
has occurred at Gibraltar of late. The 
commerce of the place was in a state of 
revival, and it was calculated that as 
the troubles of Spain were lessened, the 
trade of Gibraltar would be as brisk as 
before. A great Tuany of the Spanish 
refugees have left that port for England, 
America, and elsewhere ; among them 
were the most eminent coustitutionalists 
of the late Cortes. The following is an 
extract of a letter from Gibraltar, dated 
the 14th of November, 1423: ‘* Since | 
last wrote to you, all the unfortunate 
members of the Spanish Cortes, and 
other fugitives from Spain, have been 
ordered out of the garrison in the most 
arbitrary and cruel manner, aud they 
are most of them gone to seek an asylum 
on the more hospitable shores of Bar- 
bary. The conduct of the British Go- 
vernment here has made every one 
ashamed of the name of Englishman : it 
certainly can never be approved at home. 
A subscription is how going about for 
these poor distressed exiles, to which, I 
believe, every one contributes his mite 
except Lord Chathagn, General Don, 
and a few persons under their immediate 
influence,”’ 

Novy. 7. By a vessel from Lisbon, in 
seven days, we hear that the Brazilian 
frigate Caroline, Captain Stewart, was 
cruising off the coast, and had taken se- 
veral prizes. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Chili. —This State has been somewhat 
disturbed by the contending factions of 
Freyse and O'Higgins ; the former the 
present, and the latter the late Director. 
O‘Higgins and his family, in conse- 
quence of the overpowering influence of 
his adversary, had left Chili for Colum- 
hia. The Chilian government has re- 
cently furnished near five thousand men 
as auxiliaries to emancipate Peru from 
the Spanish yoke. 

Brazil.—The only event of any impor- 
tance in this new empire, is the arrival 
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of commissioners at Rio Janiero from 
Lisbon, announcing to the emperor the 
counter-revolution of Portugal. ‘Tisese 
commissioners, however, the Emperor 
had refused to see, unless they came 
prepared with powers to acknowledge 
his sovereignty, which they not possess- 
ing, were compelled to remain in a state 
little better than prisoners on board 
their ships, not being allowed to land, 
or even send the letters on shore, written 
by the Queen of Portugal to her daugh- 
ter the Empress, In the other districts 
of South America, nothing important 
had transpired. 

Peru.—The occurrences in this part 
of South America have been far more 
important than in any other of late, 
this province now forming the focus of 
the royal cause. General Canterac, the 
royalist commander, calculating on the 
weakness of the Peruvian independents, 
broke up from his cantonments in Upper 
Peru, and came down upon Lima, with 
a force of 12,000 men, and took posses- 
sion of that imperial city without oppo- 
sition, the Peruvian government retiring 
to Callao. At the time of Canterac’s 
incursion he was not aware that Geueral 
Bolivar had arrived at the latter port 
with the Columbian and Chilian auxi- 
liaries, and that he had even despatched 
an expedition by sea against Upper 
Peru. When the accounts consequently 
reached him of the landing of the latter 
force at Arequipa, close to the vicinity 
of his former cautonments, and exposing 
his retreat to be cut off, the greatest 
confusion prevailed among his troops, 
and measures for speedily evacuating 
the city were taken and immediately 
put into effect. Bolivar, upon this, ad- 
vanced from Callao, with a view of ha- 
rassing his retreat, and by driving him 
on the expedition sent to Arequipa, ex- 
pose him toa double fire. Canterac 
with great difficulty and considerable 
loss, effected his escape by flying to the 
mountains, and Bolivar returned to 
Lima, and advancing forward captured 
Casco and some other important places 
in Upper Peru. This would seem very 
decisive as to the fate of the Spanish 
arms in South America; and it was 
even said that Canterac himself was not 
so warm in the cause of royalty as to 
refuse to listen to fair terms of negotia- 
tion, which it was thought Bolivar 
would offer, 

The conduct of the royalist General 
to the inhabitants of Lima, and particu- 
larly to the British merchants, was most 
arbitrary, and contrary to his pledge 
given prior to the capitulation, compel- 
ling them to pay forty per cent, ou the 
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value of their goods, and subsequently 
seizing the greater portion of them. It 
is thought a claim will be made by the 
British ministry on the Spanish Govern- 
ment for the amount of the goods thus 
seized. 

Columbia.—The principal event of ge- 
neral interest which has occurred in this 
State, is the siege of Puerto Cabello, the 
only remaining Spanish possession in 
this part of South America, and which 
has been undertaken with great energy 
by General Paez; who, from very late 
accounts, appears to have taken the town 
and the approaches on the land-side, 
and to have forced the garrison to retire 
to the castle. A Columbian naval force 
was also blockading the harbour, and 
there was every prospect of this last re- 
maining relic of Spanish-American so- 
vereignty yielding to the powerful arms 
of the republicans. 

According to advices from Caraccas 
of the 7th of October, letters have been 
received in that city from the illustrious 


Bolivar, written after the subjugation of 


Pasto, and immediately before his de- 
parture for Peru. In these, the Presi- 
dent takes leave of his friends in a feel- 
ing and pathetic manner, and announces 
that he was setting off for Peru, at the 
head of 16,000 soldiers, with the deter- 
mination of not returning to Columbia 
until peace was restored in the sister 
republic, and the tranquillity and hap- 
piness of his own country thereby for 
ever ensured. This masterpiece of his 
military glory, Bolivar trusted to be able 
to achieve before a year had elapsed, 
and had adopted the resolution, as soon 
as it was accomplished, of retiring from 
active life, and terminating his days 
quietly in the city which gave him birth. 

Mevico.—There is nothing to notice 
in this newly created State, which re- 
mains very unsettled; although the 
republican party is actively forming a 
system of governnfent which is on the 
plan of that of the United States of 
North America. 

WEST INDIES. 

Demerara.—The_ recent intelligence 
from the West India Islands, has been 
of unusual importance. An insurrec- 
tion broke out in August, in Demerara, 
when thousands of the black slaves 
of that colony armed themselves and 
assembled for the avowed purpose of 
obtaining emancipaton, and rendering 
that island independent. From the 
latest accounts received in England, it 
appears that, early on Monday, the 
lsth of August, a servant of Alexander 
Simpson, esq., a planter on the estate 
called Le Reduit, reported to his master 


that a revolt was meditated by the 
negroes on the east coast, and that the 
evening of the above day was the time 
fixed for carrying it into effect. Mr. 
Simpson immediately communicated 
this information to the Burgher Officers 
of the neighbourhood, and proceeded to 
George Town to acquaint the Governor. 
The Governor and his suite, accom- 
panied by asmall detachment of cavalry, 
proceeded up the coast, and discovering 
a fire in the direction of Plantation 
Success, he despatched the cavalry to 
ascertain the cause of it, himself going 
forward to Le Resouvenir, where a nu- 
merous party of negroes, chiefly armed, 
were seen advancing. These were re- 
monstrated with by the Governor, who 
stated that the Governmerit was busied 
in adopting measures to ameliorate 
their condition, and further advised 
them to retire peaceably to their dwel- 
lings. A momentary acquiescence seem- 
ed to be manifested, until one of the 
ringleaders discharged a musket at 
the Governor, though happily without 
effect. Both himself and suite being, 
however, without arms, it was judged 
prudent to retreat, and the negroes 
commenced their operations by break~- 
ing down the public bridges ,with a view 
to obstruct the approach of the mili- 
tary. It was the _ of the slaves to 
imprison all the whites and seize their 
arms, in which they succeeded in nearly 
fifty plantations. The employment of 
the military being now the only alter- 
native, detachments of regular troops, 
under Captain Stewart, and the Rifle 
Corps, under Captain Ceval, were de- 
spatched to the scene of revolt in the 
course of the Monday night, the former 
of which came up with the revolters on 
the same night at Plantation Witten- 
burgh, and, after a short engagement, 
compelled them to retreat with loss ; 
and a detachment of the 21st regiment, 
under Lieutenant Peddie, continued to 
push forward, forcing the negrves to 
retire before it. On the following 
morning, martial law was proclaimed 
throughout the colony, every white in- 
habitant was armed, the seamen of the 
shipping were formed into a marine 
battalion, and patrols paraded the streets 
of George Town. The ladies and other 
females were sent on board the ship- 
ping for safety, On this day the re- 
volters, to the number of 800, attacked 
Lieutenant Brady, who, with a detach- 
ment, was stationed in advance of Ma- 
haica, and, after vainly endeavouring 
to surround him, forced him to retreat 
back to that post. On the 20th other de- 
tachments had arrived, and the negroes 
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were successively attacked and defeated 
at the various estates on the east coast, 
with the loss of many prisoners. On the 
22d the troops advanced to the planta- 
tion Bachelor’s Adventure, where from 
two to three thousand of the revolted 
Slaves were posted, and a conflict of 
some duration took place, which termi- 
nated in the total overthrow of the 
negroes, with the loss of about 150 of 
them. This was the last serious action ; 
for, upon the Governor’s proclaiming 
an amnesty to all but the ringleaders, 
great numbers returned to their work, 
and the detachments of troops rapidly 
pursued such as retained their arms, 
which rendered their rallying impossi- 
ble. By the 23d almost the whole of 
the slaves had thrown down their arms, 
with the exception of a few of the ring- 
leaders, who fled to the woods, where 
they were followed bythe native Indians 
employed for the occasion, and either 
taken or destroyed. On the 25th a 
general Court Martial assembled at the 
Colony House, for the trial of the of- 
fenders, which, on the date of the latest 
advices (2lst of September), continued 
sitting. The conspiracy, it appears, 
was most extensive in its ramifications, 
comprising not only the negroes of the 
east coast, but those of the estates to 
windward : the former only rose, how- 
ever, owing to the signal having been 

iven too soon ; and to this only can 

e attributed the preservation of the co- 
lony, for, had the revolt been simulta- 
neous, the military force would have 
been found inadequate to put them 
down. The negroes on the east coast 
being unable to make head alone against 
the troops, and flying in all directions, 
those on the other estates, implicated 
in the conspiracy, but who had not 
openly revolted, endeavoured to conceal 
their share of it by keeping quiet, to 
which the speedy restoration of tran- 
uillity may be attributed. It appears 
that very loose and inaccurate reports 
of the emancipation of the slaves had 
been propagated by the Missionaries 
at Demerara, and, joined to the pro- 
ceedings in the last session of Parlia: 
ment, had led these unfortunate beings 
into open insurrection, the plan of 
which had been long brooded over. 
We regret, for the honour of our coun- 
trymen, to state that two Missionaries 
are in custody, charged with being 
deeply implicated in the rising: their 
trial had not commenced when the last 
accounts came away, but was soon to 
come on. Of course an entire stop had 
been put to business of every description 
at Demerara, martial law being still in 
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force through the colony ; and though 
the revolt had been suppressed, yet the 
distrust of both planters and slaves was 
mutual, while the law of the bayonet 
had superseded that of civil humanity. 
The effect of this insurrection has been 
the destruction of many unfortunate 
negroes, and an astonishing deteriora- 
tion in the value of West India pro- 
perty. Reinforcements of troops have 
since been sent from home to Demerara, 
Barbadoes, and some other contiguous 
islands, as from the evidence that has 
been produced at the examination of 
the slaves by the Court Martial, there 
is reason to think that the conspiracy 
at Demerara is only a link connected 
with a chain of revolt, which runs 
throughout our West Indian Colonies to 
an alarming extent. 

The later accounts convey nothing in 
addition to the account we have given 
above. Up to the end of October the 
colony was still under martial law, but 
no further insurrections had taken place. 
Elliot, one of the Missionaries, had been 
discharged from confinement, there 
being no proof of his culpability, Smith, 
the other, had however been put upon 
his trial, but it had not terminated when 
the last letters came away. 

Jamaica.—The accounts from Ja- 
maica state every thing to be unusually 
unfavourable there, partly owing to 
the depression in colonial produce, 
but principally from apprehensions of 
the abolition of the slave trade by Par- 
liament, which had occasioned great 
uneasiness, and caused a deterioration 
in freehold property. Great fears 
were entertained that the measures 
then discussed would be persevered 
in next Session ; and the operation of 
this idea may be better understood when 
we state that slaves in that island were 
totally unsaleable, no person being will- 
ing to purchase, from an apprehension 
that a revolt among them would be the 
consequence of the adoption of any of the 
proposed measures of Parliament. To 
show the important results to be appre- 
hended from a revolt of the negroes at 
Jamaica, it is only necessary to state 
that the number of slaves in that island 
was estimated at 350,000, which, if 
correct, forms an overwhelming majo- 
rity. St. Lucie is stated to have been 
under martial law for the last two 
months, in consequence of a_ revolt 
being apprehended; and these neces- 
sary measures for the safety of Euro- 
pean life, had tended totally to destroy 
the struggling commerce of the West 
India planters, and to plunge them 
into those difficulties from which, for a 
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considerable period, they have been en- 
deavouring to emerge. Not only were 
the planters embarrassed by these fet- 
ters on their commerce, but, in con- 
sequence of the apparently desperate 
state of their finances, the creditors 
were using coercive measures to seize 
upon the wreck of their property, con- 
sidering, otherwise, the whole as irre- 
trievably lost. In support of this, we 
have seen letters from Demerara, Bar- 
badoes, and Jamaica, avowing this to 
be the case, and the number of persons 
about to leave the colonies was unusus 
ally great, comprising nearly all those 
whose property was of a nature to ad- 
mit of their departure. 

The minds of the black population 
of Jamaica were in a very feverish state, 
and two or three free negroes had been 
shipped off from the island, having been 
found with inflammatory documents in 
their possession, said to relate to a pro- 
ject formed by Boyer, in St. Domingo, 
to induce the negroes to rise en masse, 
to declare themselves free, and to mur- 
der all the whites. The planters attri- 
buted all these occurrences to the mea- 
sures adopted at home, and of course 
were greatly irritated in consequence, 
At Kingston a meeting of the inhabit- 
ants had taken place, at which the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed :— 

1. That the rights and privileges of the 
first settlers in Jamaica were clearly de- 
fined, and that they extend to the pre- 
sent descendants with all the immunities 
solemnly and irrevocably granted by the 
original charter of Charles the Second. 

2. That we view with astonishment the 
deliberations of the parent Parliament, 
wrought upon byan impure faction, which, 
under the mask of religion, seeks to strew 
anarchy and immorality among the la- 
bouring class of a community, of which 
the British empire can exhibit no parallel 
in comfort or in social habits. 

3. That in the legislative body of Ja- 
maica is invested the only power on earth 
to tax us and to frame laws for our inter- 
nal government. 

4. That our legislation has shown its 
wisdom on every occasion, and has justi- 
fied the solemn authority vested in it by 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Great 
Britain. in no case has it denied the 
sovereignty of the Crown, in none flinched 
from a manly display of its means in sup- 
port of that Crown throughout its various 
struggles, be they in part epochs of re- 
bellion or to oppose a foreign yoke, 

5. That as a deliberate body, sanctioned 
by irrevocable charter, the celetee of 
Jamaica is the best, as it is the only judge 
of internal regulations ; that we are con- 
vineed it will not fersake our rights, no 
more than it will desert its owa~—rights 


which it has tempered (as much as local 
circumstances have permitted) to the tone. 
of English sentiment. 

6. That we will go hand in hand, with 
the island at large, in defending our pro- 
perty, which is as legitimate and as un- 
alienable as any freehold of the United 
Kingdom. 

Grenada.—The accounts from Gre- 
nada bring an important Resolution, 
adopted by a Committee of the House 
of Assembly, with regard to the free 
negroes of that island, which would 
seem to augur a more liberal policy 
than has hitherto distinguished colonial 
legislation. This document is com- 
posed of three articles, which, as they 
are not very long, we give entire, 

1. That the Committee is of opinion 
the free coloured inhabitants of these 
Islands are a respectable, well behaved 
class of the community, and Tepeceeed of 
considerable property in the Colony. 

2. That it is of opinion that a Bill 
should be immediately brought into the 
House of Assembly, for the purpose of 
repealing the second clause of Judge 
Smith’s Collection Law, in so far as the 
rights and property of the free coloured 
inhabitants are affected thereby. 

3. That the elective franchise ought to 
be extended to free people of colour pos- 
sessing the qualification required by the 
third clause of the Election Act, 

The above is a most important docu- 
ment, and will tend more than any 
thing to preserve Grenada from the hor- 
rors of insurrection, as, by elevating 
the free negro into a portion of one of 
the estates of the colony, he has become 
possessed of a ** local habitation and a 
name,” which it is his interest to pre- 
serve from destruction ; and, by placing 
him on a level with the European, has 
yielded to him a station in society which 
it is his policy to retain. 

Antigua.—At Antigua the House of 
Assembly had been principally occupied 
in discussions as to preserving that 
island from anarchy and insurrection, 
On the 3d of July the House of As- 
sembly sat with closed doors, and re- 
mained secret during the discussion. It 
was tnderstood the subject of debate 
was, to take into consideration the im- 
mediate establishment of an effective 
militia, to guard against any evil at- 
tempt on the peace of that colony, 
which might result from the measures 
proposed in the last session of Parlia~ 
ment, and this motion was further un- 
derstood to have been carried unani- 
mously. 

Committees had been appointed by 
the Legislature to report on the mea- 
sures most advisable to be adopted in 
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consequence of the proceedings in the 
British Parliament. The militia had 
been embodied to meet the apprehended 
rising of the negroes, and every precau- 
tion was taken to meet any danger that 
might occur. 

Dominica—In Dominica a misun- 
derstanding had arisen between the 
House of Assembly and the Governor, 
as to the right of fixing and regulating 
fees. The Assembly had passed a Bill 
to regulate the fees of the naval officer, 
which was sent to the Council for its 
concurrence : no more was heard of it, 
till, to the surprise of the Assembly, a 
list was issued by the Governor, differ- 
ing most essentially from that passed by 
the House. This measure of his Ex- 
cellency, the House of Assembly re- 
sisted, as an unconstitutional attempt 
to tax the subject without the consent 
of those elected as lris representatives, 
and a somewhat warm discussion had 
been the consequence between the par- 
ties, which, when the last accounts 
came away, appeared at its height, and 
was engaging the entire attention of 
the colonists. In fact, the dispute was 
little less than an open warfare between 
the Legislatorial and Representative 
Governments, the House of Assembly 
having published the following Reso- 
lutions adopted at one of their sittings : 

Resolved—That by the Constitution 
granted to this Colony by his Majesty's 
Proclamation of the 7th of October, 1763, 
the right of taxing the inhabitants of the 
Island is vested in the Governor, Coun- 
cil, and Assembly; and it is the unde- 
niable and unalienable right of this House 
to originate all Bills by which taxes are 
to be imposed in this Island. 

Resolved—That the Government and 
Privy Council do not possess any power 
or authority to impose any taxes upon the 
subject, for any purpose or in any shape 
whatever, either for the exigencies of the 
Governwent or for private use. 

Resolved—That the fees established by 
the Governor and Privy Council, for the 
Naval Officer, is atax upon the subject, 
and cannot be imposed but by an Act of 
the Legislature. 

Resolved—That such an unparliamen- 
tary attempt to raise a tax upon the sub- 
ject, isa violation of the Constitution of 
this Island, and of our known and indis- 
putable privilege and right. 

Resolved—That the House will strenu- 
ously resist all such extraordinary and 
unparalleled attempts, and will not allow 
any of their customs, rights, and privi- 
leges, to be invaded, without instantly 
taking measures for their assertion and 
vindication. 

Barbadves.—At Barbadoes a meeting 
of the Clergy of that island took place 





in August, when various resolutions 
were entered into for the better instruc- 
tion of the negroes in religious duties, 
to effect which certain plans were about 
to be carried into effect. This meet- 
ing appears to have originated from the 
complaints made by the planters of the 
proceedings of the Dissenting Mission- 
aries, who, in their endeavours to obtain 
converts among the slaves, omitted first 
to discover whether the minds of these 
people were in a sufficiently calm and 
civilized state to receive the doctrines 
they disseminated, in the meaning with 
which they were given. 

The Missionaries at Barbadoes appear 
to be equally obnoxious to the planters 
there as their brethren in the other 
islands. One of these, named Shrews- 
bury, having been suspected of sending 
home a slanderous account of the habits 
and dispositions of the colonists of Bar- 
badoes, was insulted by the blowing of 
horns, firing of squibs, and other insult- 
ing and irritating conduct in front of 
his meeting-house, with a view of com- 
pelling him to leave the island. This 
novel method of exulsion not pro- 
ducing the desired effect, a paper was 
handed round, on the 19th of October, 
signed Z, inviting the populace to meet 
at seven o’clock in the evening, with 
pickaxes, &c., which had the effect of 
causing an assemblage of upwards of 
1000 people, who immediately com- 
menced an attack upon the chapel, and 
by 12 o’clock had entirely razed it to the 
ground and carried away the whole of 
the materials. The Governor had issued 
areward of 100/, for the discovery of 
the offenders, but this had only pro- 
duced a counter one, in which those 
concerned threatened vengeance on any 
one who should turn informer. Mr. 
Shrewsbury had, at the commencement 
of the tumult, fled for safety to some 
other part of the island, or he would, 
in all probability, have fallen a victim 
to the vengeance of the assailants. He 
is a Missionary of the Wesleyan per- 
suasion,. 

Berbice.—By accounts received from 
this colony we learn that, on the news 
reaching there of the negroes having 
risen into open revolt at the instigation 
of the Missionaries; a large body of 
people assembled before the meeting- 
house at that place and entirely de- 
stroyed it in the course of half an hour, 
leaving scarcely a wall standing. 

Tobago.—A Bill for the amelioration 
of the slaves was in progress at Tobago, 
and a Bill had passed the House grant- 
ing the Collector of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms fiye per cent, on all duties col- 
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lected by him under the Acts 3rd Geo. 
1V. caps. 44 and 45, and the same was 
ordered by the Hon. Board of Council to 
be read that day six months. 

Violent disputes have arisen between 
the Governor and the House of Assem- 
bly, and the latter had moved the fol- 
lowing Resolutions ;— 

1. That the right of appointing a Colo- 
nial Housekeeper has been vested, from 
the earliest settlement of this Colony,with 
the two branches of the legislature, and 
that the same belongs to the two branches 
accordingly, 

2. Whereas his Excellency, in his Mes- 
sage of the 29th of July, stated that this 
House had insinuated to him that he had 
been the cause of the Session being pro- 
tracted to an unnsual length. This House 
disclaims, in the strongest terms, allidea 
of such insinuation, 

3. That the two Houses are the Consti- 
tutional advisers of the Crown, and have 
aright to represent, in proper and suit- 
able language, avy grievance the country 
may labour under, to the Executive. That 
the Message of this House to his Excel- 
lency, of the 28th of July, was written in 
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the spirit of conciliation, and solely for 
the purpose of acquiring information on 
a measure which was of vital importance 
to the Colony, inasmuch as it involved its 
credit, its respectability, its honourable 
engagements to public creditors and to 
the different public officers of this Colony. 

Tobago.—Such is the distressed state 
of the Island of Tobago, that, on the 
application of the Governor for 7001. to 
repair Fort St. George, so highly neces- 
sary in the present critical state of the 
colony, the reply of the Assembly was, 
that from the unparalleled state of dis- 
tress into which the colony had fallen, 
the House was totally unable to comply 
with his Excellency’s wishes. 

St. Kitts—The petition from the free 
coloured inhabitants to the House of 
Assembly, submitting to its consider- 
ation certain political disabilities which 
attach to that class of the community, 
and soliciting an abrogation of the seve- 
ral Acts by which those disabilities are 
created, was about to be taken into con- 
sideration by the House of Assembly. 


CURRENCES IN ENGLAND, CON- 


NECTED WITH INDIA, DURING THE PAST YEAR. 










January. Lord Amherst, by special 
invitation, dined with the Hon. Court of 
Directors, in company with His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant, the Lord Chief Baron, and seve- 
ral other distinguished individuals, on 
the 23d. 

February. The Rev. Reginald Heber, 
D.D. was appointed Bishop of Calcutta. 

2d. The Rev. Jonathan Cape, M. A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed head master and chaplain at the 
Company's Military Seminary, at Addis- 
combe. His Majesty was pleased to 
grant the dignity of a baronet, to Sir 
Edward Hyde East, late Chief Justice at 
Calcutta. 

The Lords ofthe Treasury determined 
the question of the Deccan prize money, 
as follows : 

1. That the separate divisions of the 
Deccan army should share for the booty 
actually captured by each respectively ; 
and their Lordships, therefore, overruled 
an agreement, which was entered into, 
for the whole of the Deccan army to 
share with each other ; considering that 
in case of such sharing there could be 
no equitable reason why their Lordships 
should not advise that all the troops 
from the different Presidencies should 
be allowed to participate. 

Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 


2. That Sir Thomas Hislop having 
been Commander-in-chief of the Deccan 
army until the 3lst of March, 1818, 
was, with his staff, entitled to share 
as an actual captor in all the booty 
taken by the separate divisions of that 
army. 

This decision consequently excludes 
the Marquess of Hastings and the grand 
army (except General Hardyman’s di- 
vision) from any share in the prize 
money. 

March. A quarterly General Court of 
Proprietors was held at the East India 
House on the 19th. The first business 
that was brought before the Court, was a 
resolution of the Court of Directors to 
grant to Major Carnac of the Madras es- 
tablishment, the sum of 30,000 rupees. 
The grant, Which was opposed by Mr. 
Hume and Mr. D. Kinnaird, and support- 
ed by Mr. Trant, Mr. Rigby and Mr. 
Grant, was ultimately agreed to. A de- 
bate ensued on the state of the East India 
Sugar trade, when in consequence of the 
length to which the discussion had ex- 
tended, the further consideration of the 
question was postponed to the 2Ist; 
and after some observations on the sub- 

ject of the college at Hayleybury, from 

Mr. D. Kinnaird and Mr. Hume, the 
Court adjourned till that day. 
2B 
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The debate on the East India Sugar 
question was resumed, on the 2lst, and 
Mr. Weeding, Mr. Macauley, Mr. S. 
Dixon, Mr. R. Jackson, and Mr. Ste- 
phen, having delivered their sentiments 
on the subject, and Mr. Forbes having 
shortly replied, a ballot was demanded 
and fixed for April 6. 

April. Onthe#th, a ballot was taken at 
the East India House on Mr, Forbes’s 
motion respecting the excessive duties on 
East India sugar, the result of which 
was as follows :—For the question, 479 ; 
agaiust it, 169; majority, 290. 

Sir Edward Barnes was appointed 
governor of Ceylon, in the room of Sir 
Edward Paget, who was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in India. 

In consideration of the distinguished 
services of the 65th regiment in India 
and Arabia, His Majesty was pleased to 
approve of its bearing on its colours the 
figure of the royal tiger, with the word 
** India” superscribed, and also the word 
** Arabia” beneath the figure and num- 
ber of the regiment. 

The Marquess aud Marchioness of 
Hastings landed at Gibraltar from on 
board the Glasgow frigate, on the 30th. 

May. A General Court of Proprietors 
was held at the East India House on the 
14th. After a letter from the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, expressive of his 
acknowledgments for the resolutious 
of the Court of Proprietors, had been 
read, the Court proceeded to take into 
consideration a resolution of the Court 
of Directors to grant 60,000/. per an- 
num to His Majesty’s Goverument, 
on account of retiring pay, pensions, 
&c. in respect of His Majesty’s forces 
serving in the East Indies. A de- 
bate ensued, and the resolution was 
at length agreed to. The grant to 
Major Carnac was submitted for con- 
firmation, and was opposed by Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Lowndes, and supported 
by Mr. Money and Mr. Trant: it was 
ultimately confirmed. The petition to 
Parliament on the subject of the equa- 
lization of the duties ou East and West 
India Sugars, framed by the Court of 
Directors, was then read and una- 
nimously agreed to. 

Mr. Whitmore moved in the House of 
Commons, on the 22d, ‘* That a Se- 
Ject Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the Duties on East and West India 
Sugars,’’ The proposition was ably 
supported by Messrs. Ricardo, Wilber- 
force, Money, Forbes, and Wigram, and 
as strenuously opposed by Messrs. R, C. 
Ellis, K. Douglas, Robertson, Marryatt, 
Huskisson, and Wyune. It was lost by 
a majority of 161 to 34. 





Col. Baillie, late Resident at Luck- 
now, was, on the 28th, elected to the 
seat in the Direction, vacant by the re- 
tirement of Joseph Cotton, Esq. 

June. A Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors was held atthe East India House, 
onthe 10th. The Chairman stated, that 
the Court was summoned specially to 
consider of a resolution of the Court of 
Directors, for establishing a Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay, in the 
room of the Recorder’s Court ; and also 
for making sundry alterations in the ex- 
isting provisions as to the pensions to 
the members of Indian Courts of Judi- 
cature on retirement; and as to grant- 
ing a pension to the Recorder of Prince 
of Wales’s Island on retirement. The 
Chairman, Mr. R. Jackson, Mr. Gaha- 
gan, and Mr. Trant, spoke on the sub- 
ject, and the resolution was unani- 
mously agreed to. The next business 
brought before the Court was a re- 
solution of the Court of Directors for 
altering the time which the Bishop of 
Calcutta shall serve in India to en- 
title him to a retiring pension, and 
to provide for the expense of his visi- 
tation and residence, and also for mak- 
ing certain regulations as to the time 
of service in India which shall entitle 
the several Archdeacons in his ‘dio- 
cese to receive retiring pensions. After 
some observations from the Chairman, 
Mr. R. Jackson, Mr. Trant, and Mr. 
Forbes, the resolution was unanimously 
approved of. Mr. Gahagan intimated 
to the Court, that he thought it would 
well become them to make a volun- 
tary contribution-to the funds of the 
Asiatic Society of London, but no fur- 
ther observation was made on the sub- 
ject. 

A General Court of Proprietors was 
held at the East India House, on the 
13th, at which the resolutions of the 
previous Court, with respect to Judicial 
and Ecclesiastical Pensions, were una- 
nimously confirmed. The Court then 
proceeded to take into consideration the 
subject of the East India Trade Bill, 
and the Chairman moved a resolution 
expressive of the concurrence of the 
Court in that measure; Mr. R. Jack 
son, Mr. Graut, Mr. Forbes, the Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. 
Lowndes, severally addressed the Court, 
after which the debate was adjourned 
till June 14. The Court then proceeded 
to take into consideration the East 
India Mutiny Bill, and the Chairman 
moved, ‘* That the Court approve of 
the said Bill.” Mr. R. Jackson pro- 
posed the postponement of this subject 
also to the 2Ist, and, after some dis- 
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cussion, this amendment was negatived, 
and the original motion carried. 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 


Calcutta and family embarked on board 

the Hon. Company’s ship, Thomas 

Grenville, Capt. Manning, on the 16th. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors was held at the East India 
House, on the 18th. The Court agreed to 
a recommendation of the Court of Di- 
rectors to declare a dividend on the 
Company’s capital stock of 54 per cent. 
for the half-year ending on the Sth of 
July. A Report from the Committee of 
Bye-Laws was then read, and that 
Committee was re-appointed for the 
year ensuing, Sir James Shaw being 
elected in the room of Wm. Drew, Esq. 
deceased. The Court then resumed the 
adjourned debate on the East India 
Trade Bill, which was unanimously ap- 
proved of. 

July. A Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors was heldat the East India House, 
on the 2d, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the ‘* Bill for defraying 
the Expenses of Half-Pay, Pensions, 
and other Allowances, on account of 
his Majesty’s Forces serving in India ; 
for regulating the Pensions payable in 
certain cases to the Bishop, Arch- 
deacons, and Judges in India, and for 
establishing a Court of Judicature at 
Bombay.” After a long discussion, the 
Bill was unanimously agreed to, with 
the exception of a clause conferring on 
the Bishop of Calcutta the power of 
ordaining priests and deacons in India. 

An invitation was made public by the 
Persian Minister, onthe 8th, inthe name 
of the Prince Royal of Persia, to such 
Europeans as should be willing to take 
up their residence in the kingdom of 
Aderbijan, pointing out the advantages 
of the situation, and offering them 
grants of land, immunity from taxes, 
and various other privileges. 

The Glasgow frigate brought, as pre- 
sents from the nabob of Oude to his 
Majesty, several articles of considerable 
value, being estimated at upwards of 
200,000/. They were presented to the 
king, by Captain Doyle. The Glasgow 
also brought to England a Bird of Para- 
dise alive, and a bull and cow of a small 
white breed, intended as a present to 
the princesses. 

A public dinner was given, on the 
28th, to the Marquess of Hastings on his 
return from India, Lord William Ben- 
tinck in the chair. 

His Majesty was pleased, on the 23d, 
to nominate Major General Thomas 
Brown, of the East India Company’s 
army, to be Knight Commander of 
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the Most Honourable Military Order of 

the Bath; and the under-mentioned 

officers of the East India Company’s 
army, to be Companions of the said 

Order :— 

Lieut. Colonels, J. Dewar, D. Leigh - 
ton, C, Deacon, T. Corsellis, W. G. 
Maxwell, T’. Pollock, M. Kennedy, 
T. Newall, G, M. Popham, R. Hetzler, 
R. Clark, L. O'Brien, A. Andrews, 
C. M‘Leod. 

Majors, E. G. Stannus, F. F. Staunton, 
E. J. Ridge, J. Ford. 

August. The Court of Directors ap- 
pointed C. A. Saunders, Esq. their agent 
at the Isle of France, on the resignation 
of J. F. Saunders, Esq. 

September. The Venilia, from Sin- 
gapore, brought home for Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, a Siamese canoe, which 
may be justly regarded as a great curio- 
sity. It is forty-three feet in length 
and four feet in breadth ; the body of the 
canoe consisting entirely of one piece, 
the trunk of a teak tree. It is beauti- 
fully formed, and has thirteen benches 
for rowers. Paddles only can be used 
in impelling it. 

October. The Rev. J. Hallowell, A.M. 
of Christ College, Cambridge, was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Hon. East India 
Company, on the Madras establishment. 

His Majesty was pleased, on the 28th, 
to confer the honour of knighthood upon 
Christopher Puller, Esq. on his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of Bengal. 

November. A Court Martial was held, 
on the 10th, on board the Queen Char- 
lotte, to inquire into the conduct of Lieut. 
W. Price Hamilton, late of his Majesty’s 
ship Topaze, as connected with the 
affray which took place in Dec. 1821, 
between a party of seamen belonging to 
that ship, and some of the natives of 
Lintin in China, and to try him for 
having caused the death of some of the 
said natives. After hearing Lieut. Ha- 
milton’s statement of the transaction, 
and examining several witnesses, the 
Court were of opinion, that the death 

of the Chinese arose from an unpro- 
voked and barbarous attack made by 
them on an unarmed part of the crew 
of his Majesty’s ship Topaze, who were 
peaceably employed on shore, and ad- 
judged Lieut. Hamilton to be honour- 
ably acquitted. 

November. Among the presentations 
at Carlton House on the 21st were ;— 
Sir Francis Bayley, on his being ap- 
pointed Recorder of Prince of Wales’s 
Island. SirCharles Harcourt Chambers, 
on his being appointed one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court at Bombay. 

A ballot was taken at the Eat 
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India House, on the 26th, for the 
election of a director in the room of 
Charles Grant, Esq. deceased, of which 
the following is the result;—Mr. Mas- 
terman, 1121 ; Mr. Muspratt, 459; ma- 
jority for Mr, Masterman, 662. 


Miscellaneous Home Intelligence. 


December. A debate took place at the 
India House on the 17th, on a motion for 
a monument to the late Charles Grant, 
Esq. which was carried. A full report 
of the speeches, on this occasion, will be 
found in preceding pages. 





MISCELLANEOUS HOME 


Indian Army.—It is understood that the 
Whole Indian army is about to be remo- 
delled after the following plan. 

The regiments of native infantry which 
are now composed of two battalions, 
will no longer exist in their present form. 
Instead of thirty regiments of native 
infantry of two battalions each, there 
will be sixty regiments of one battalion 
each, and 700 strong, which may be in- 
creased to 1200, or even 1400 if there 
should be a necessity for such enlarge- 
ment. It is also said to be in contem- 
plation to raise three more European 
regiments, one for each of the three 
Presidencies, calculating that with this 
augmentation, the Directors of the East 
India Company may be allowed to dis- 
pense entirely with the King’s troops, 
under the idea that there can be no 
doubt of the fidelity of the native army, 
who are now said to be fully compe- 
tent to the defence of their possessions. 
It is moreover said, that the Com- 
pany intend applying to Parliament in 
the ensuing session, to annul the former 
Act by which they were compelled to 
maintain a certain number of the King’s 
troops, and to obtain leave either for 
them to withdraw entirely, or at least 
to have their number considerably re- 
duced. 

King’s Troops. —Detachments consisting 
of 24 officers and 400 men belonging to 
the llth Regt. of Light Dragoons and 
16th Lancers, and to the 13th, 14th, 38th, 
44th, 59th and 87th Regts. of Infantry 
have been ordered for embarkation on 
board the Berwickshire and Duchess of 
Athol East Indiameu for Bengal. De- 
tachments consisting of 11 officers and 
300 men belonging to the 4th Regiment 
of Light Dragoons, and to the 20th and 
47th Regiments of foot, have also been 
ordered to prepare for embarkation on 
board the Duke of York and Castle 
Huntley East Indiamen for Bombay. 
The above were ordered to be embarked 
by the 3lst of December. 

The next vacancy in the East India 
Direction, is likely to be severely con- 
tested, Among the most active candi- 
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dates are Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. 
late a Secretary of the Government at 
Fort William, and Mr. Mackinnon for- 
merly a servant of the Company in 
China. Both these gentlemen have 
pledged themselves to go to a ballot. In 
addition to these, the following gentle- 
men have publicly announced their in- 
tention of becoming candidates for the 
Direction, when a fit opportunity may 
oceur :—Sir Robert T. Farquhar, Bart. ; 
James Stuart, Esq.; J. P. Muspratt, 
Esq.; W. H. Trant, Esq.; Henry Alex- 
ander, Esq.; Sir W. Young, Bart.; Major 
J.R. Carnac, and Henry Shank, Esq. 

Island of Ascension —The Victor has 
sailed from Portsmouth, having on 
board Lieut. Nichols as Governor, and 
sixteen privates for the Island of As- 
cension, who have gone out to relieve 
the force already at that garrison. 

South America.—The British Govern- 
ment have determined to establish a 
direct communication between England 
and South America, by means of regu- 
lar packets, which are to sail from 
Falmouth direct to Buenos Ayres, from 
which place the letters for Chili, Peru, 
&c. will be forwarded by land. The 
following vessels have been appointed 
for this service: —The Magnet, Ri- 
naldo, Beagle, Emulous, Plover, Cyg- 
net, and Kingsfisher. 

They are to be commanded by Lieu- 
tenants of the navy ; and we understand 
Lieutenants Cooke, Goodwin, Moore, 
Jennings, and Henderson, have already 
been appointed. The first mail is to be 
despatched for Buenos Ayres on the 2d 
of January, and a packet will after- 
wards sail on the first Tuesday in each 
month. 

New South Wales.—The Australasian 
Company’s Ship, the Portland, entered 
Leith dock on the 9th of December, and 
is fitting up to follow those already de- 
spatched by the company to Van Die- 
men’s Land and New South Wales. 

Another vessel of large dimensions 
is at present building at Leith, by 
Messrs. Menzies and Son, for the Com- 
pany, and is to be lanched in time te 
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succeed the Portland. The establish- 
ment of a regular maritime conveyance 
between the northern part of the king- 
dom and the British Colonies in Aus- 
tralasia must prove of essential ad- 
vantage to both countries, and the in- 
terests of humanity will certainly be 
promoted by the lives and {property of 
emigrants being attended to by the Di- 
rectors of a responsible association. 

West Indies—Various reinforcements 
of troops have been sent out from Eng- 
land during the last month, to Deme- 
rara, Barbadoes, and the other West 
India Islands, fears having been enter- 
tained of a general insurrection among 
the slaves in those colonies. 

Greece—We cannot omit the follow- 
ing highly honourable and interesting 
document, as the latest that has ap- 
peared in England, from any great pub- 
lic body, in behalf of the oppressed and 
struggling Greeks. 

THE Greek Cause.—The University 
of Cambridge has nominated a Branch 
Committee to superintend the applica- 
tion of a subscription in favour of the 
Greeks. The Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity (the Duke of Gloucester) has 
transmitted one hundred guineas to this 
Committee. 

The Address—The Committee deem it 
expedient, at this time, to call the at- 
tention of members of the University to 
the interesting object which they have 
in view. 

In doing this, they appeal, in the 
most earnest manner, to those senti- 
ments of humanity and religion which 
animate the breasts of their fellow 
countrymen. 

The contest now pending offers, on 
one hand, the pleasing prospect of libe- 
ration from unexampled tyranny to the 
country of Homer and Plato, of Mil- 
tiades and Solon; on the other hand, 
if the Crescent be triumphant, either 
Christianity will be extirpated from 
those fair regions where the Gospel was 
first propagated, or its professors will 
be involved in calamities still more 
dreadful than those under which for 
these four centuries they have groaned. 

That this afflicting dilemma must 
occur is evident to every one who is 
acquainted with the civil and religious 
volicy of the Ottoman Government. 

ery few years have elapsed since a 
proposition for exterminating the whole 
Greek population of Turkey was enter- 
tained by the Sultan and Divan at Con- 
stantinople, The inhuman treatment 
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experienced by the wretched isles of 
Scio, Crete, and Cyprus, together with 
the bloody massacres committed in the 
principal cities of the Turkish Empire, 
fully demonstrate how undiminished is 
the persecuting spirit of Mahometanism. 

The Turks, unlike other conquerors, 
who, amalgamating with the vanquish- 
ed, impart equal privileges, and submit 
to equal laws, have separated them- 
selves from their Christian subjects by 
the most odious demarcation of tyranny 
and oppression ; by which act they have 
renounced any rights which conquest 
may be supposed to bestow. 

If any persons have been hitherto dis 
couraged from affording assistance to 
the Greeks by the degeneracy of their 
national character, let such reflect, that 
however deteriorated that character may 
have been at the time of the Turkish 
conquest, its degeneracy was at least 
perpetuated by the intolerable state of 
servitude to which the nation was re- 
duced. But the increasing spirit of 
knowledge, of patriotism, and all the 
social virtues, which has been con- 
spicuous for the last half century 
amongst the Greeks, affords, in this 
instance, the best answers to objectors. 

If others have withholden their con- 
tributions from an idea that the cause is 
hopeless, such fears must now be dis- 
pelled by the very cheering accounts 
received from the seat of war, and pub- 
lished by the London Committee. The 
greatest part of Grecia Propria is re- 
leased from the odious presence of its 
tyrants; and the standard of the Cross 
now waves upon every citadel of Pelo- 
ponnesus, except those of Coron, Mo- 
don, and Patras. Shall we, then, suffer 
this country, so interesting by its asso- 
ciations, to relapse into the hands of 
ruthless barbarians, when by our con- 
tributions we may enable its legitimate 
defenders to enter upon the next cam- 
paign with the best prospect of com- 
pleting its liberation ? 

In conclusion, the members of the 
Cambridge Committee beg to disclaim, 
in this address, as well as in all their 
acts connected with the cause of Greece, 
the remotest reference to political par- 
ties and opinions ; whilst they earnestly 
hope, or rather confidently expect, that 
in these seats of classical and religious 
education they shall not plead in vain 
for the Greek against the barbarian, 
for liberty against oppression, for the 
Cross against the Crescent. 

Cambridge, Nov, 20, 1823. 
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NEW SOCIETIES 
Asiatic Society of Great 
Treland.—The extensive : 
nected with the Asiatic department of 
the British territories, have at length 
induced the formation of a new Society 
under the above title ; which, for talent, 
rank, numbers and respectability, has 
never been equalled in the infancy of 
any similar establishment At the ge- 
neral meeting held for the final arrange- 
ment of the society, at the Thatched 
House, St. James’s Street,on the Lith of 
March last, it was annonneed that the 
number of names on the list already ex- 
ceeded three hundred; from among 
whom twenty-five were elected to form 
the council. His Majesty declared him- 
self patron of the society: the Marquess 
Wellesley and the Marquess of Hastings 
were nominated Vice Patrons ; and the 
Right Honourable C. W. Wynne was 
elected President ; H. T. Colebrooke, 
Esq. Director; Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. 
Sir J. Malcolm, Sir A. Johnston, and 
Colonel Wilks, Vice Presidents ; and 
Dr. Norhden, Secretary. Under the 
auspices of a society constituted, 
much valuable intelligence will doubt- 
less be made public. 

Asiatic Society of Paris.—The first pub- 
lic meeting of this society, of which 
MM. Silvestre de Sacy, de Lasteyrie, 
Abel Rémusat, Chézy, Moranas, Fau 
riel, &c. are the most active members, 
was held in the hall of the Society for the 
Encouragement of National Industry, 
on April 1, 1422: and such bas been the 
zeal and industry with which its mem- 
bers have been actuated, that at 
general meeting held on the 21st April, 
last, the Secretary annonneed that the 
following works had been published at 
the expense of the society during the last 
year: A Japanese Grammar, A Mant- 
chouan Dictionary, Fragments in San- 
scrit, A Collection of Fables in Arme- 
nian, and A Georgian Grammar, ac- 
eompanied by a Vocabulary. At this 
meeting, so interesting to the students 
of the Oriental languages, as well as 
to the inhabitants of the East, the 
Duke of Orleans, who presided, pro- 
nounced a discourse full of judicious 
ideas, finely expressed, on the advan- 
tages of the study of foreign languages, 
and quoted, in illustration of his argu- 
ment, the remark of Charles the Fifth, 
that a man who knows several lan- 
guages is equal in value to several men: 
and M. de Sacy, president of the coun- 
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cil, described the object which the socie 
ty had in view, and the means which it 
possessed of facilitating Oriental studies. 
We heartily wish every success to a so- 
ciety so well calculated to enlarge our 
acquaintance with the literary stores of 
the East. 

Slave Trade.—A society has been esta- 
blished in London for the purpose of 


mitigating, and gradually abolishing the 
state of slavery throughout the British 


dominions. The individuals composing 
this society are deeply impressed with 
the magnitude and number of the evils 
attached to the system of slavery which 
prevails in many of the colonies of Great 
Britain; a system which appears to 
them to be opposed to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of Christianity, as well as repug- 
nant to every dictate of natural huma- 
nity and justice, They long indulged 
a hope that the abolition of the slave 
trade, after a struggle of twenty vears, 
would have tended rap dly to the miti- 
gation and gradual extinction of negro 
bondage in the British colonies ; but in 
this hope they have been painfully dis- 
appointed, and after a lapse of sixteen 
years they have still to deplore the al- 
most undiminished prevalence of the 
very evils which it was one great object 
of the abolition to remedy. Under these 
circumstances they feel themselves 
called upon, by their duty as Christians, 
and their best sympathies as men, to 
exert themselves in their separate and 
collective capacities, in endeavouring 
by all prudent and lawful means, to mi- 
tigate and eventually to abolish slavery 
itself as existing in our colonial posses- 
sions, 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Importance of the Natural History of In 
dia.—M. C. G. C. Reinwardt, who has 
succeeded the late M. Brugmans in the 
chair of Natural History in the univer- 
sity of Leyden, took possession of that 
honour on the 3dof May, and pronounced 
a Discourse ‘* De augmentis que His- 
torie Naturali ex Indiw Investigatione 
accesserunt,”’ in which, afier rendering 
homage to the memory of his predeces- 
sor, he proceeds to offer some important 
considerations to naturalists. This able 
professor, who was, in 1815, sent to 
Java by the King of the Netherlands, 
returned thence last year, after having 
visited Timor, Banda, Amboyna, Ter- 
nate, and the north-east extremity of 
Celebes. During his stay of seven years 
in India, he transmitted several pack- 
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ages to Europe, the greater part of which, 
by an uncommon fatality, have been 
swallowed up by the sea. Fortunately 
his manuscripts and drawings, and the 
large collections with which he embark- 
ed, have escaped this fate. We are in- 
formed that he is now occupied in ar- 
ranging his observations, in order to 
give them to the world as speedily as 
possible. 

Meteoric Tron.—An elegant sabre, fa- 
bricated from a portion of the mass of 
meteoric iron, which was brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope by Captain Bar 
row, has been presented by the late Mr. 
Sowerby to the Emperor Alexander. 
His Imperial Majesty testified consider 
able satisfaction on the receipt of this 
curious present, which he acknowledged 
by the gift of a brilliant ring. 

Diamonds of India.—The interesting 
paper of Mr. H. W. Voysey, read before 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, contains 
much valuable information on the dia- 
mond mines of India. The alluvial soils 
at the base of the Necla Mulla moun- 
tains, near the rivers Kistna and Pinaar, 
are the most productive sources of this 
precious gem. These include the cele- 
brated mines of Golconda, which are 
very numerous. The most remarkable 
among them are those of Gani Parteala, 
which are the only ones at present 
worked ; and even in these, the labours 
are confined to searching for the rubies 
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I, ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND. 

Marquess of Hastings, Barclay, Dec. 
Ist.; sailed from Calcutta, June; and 
from Madras, 13th of July. 

From Bombay, Dee. 1.—The Melpo- 
mene, Mowbray, sailed July 12th. 

From Mauritius, Dec. 15.—The Emily, 
Copeland, sailed 25th of June; Bri- 
tomart, Neach, sailed Lith of Sept. 

From Cape of Good Hope, Dec. 15.— 
The Hero, Ritchie; Matilda, Collins ; 
and Emulous, Hunt ; all sailed in Sept. 

II. ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 

At Calcutta, May 8.—Nantaise, Wa- 
tier, from Nantz, Oct. 14.—10. Kent, 
Cobb, London, Jan. 6.—11. General 
Kyd, Nairne, London, Feb. 10.—16. 
Westmoreland, Coulter ; Liverpool, Dec. 
10. Timandra, Wray ; London, Dec, 16. 
—17. Ogle Castle, Pearson ; London, 
Dec. 11.—Windsor, Haviside; Mel- 
lish, Cole; Pilot, Gardner; Sophia, 
Sutton; - all from London. 

At Madras, Junel7.—Britannia, Luke ; 
— 14. Stentor, Harris ;—21. Pyramus, 
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in the ancient mines. It is a received 
opinion among the workmen, that the 
diamonds increase in bulk, and that 
those which are now met with of any 
>, are the refuse of others which had 
formerly been collected, but which were 
then thrown aside. The facts here men- 
tioned are by no means new : they were 
described by Patrin upwards of twenty 
years since ; and furnished him with an 
illustration of the extraordinary theory 
which he then broached, that “© dia- 
monds are merely the matter of light 
in a concentrated form.” ‘ 
Persian Turquoise —An article, refer 
ring rather to the use, value, and em- 





ployment of the Turquoise in Persia, 
than to its natural history, has appeared 
in the Edinburgh Phil sophical Jour- 
nel. The author has pointed out Hisha- 
puz and Firuskah, as localities which 
furnish a great quantity of this precious 
stone, but without giving any idea of the 
strata and minerals which accompany it. 
It bears in Persia the name of Firoozi. 
Opium is characterized in a report ad- 
dressed to the Emperor of China by the 
Viceroy of Canton, as ‘* an article, the 
poison of which is no less fatal to the 
heart of man than to the public morals.”’ 
This Governor accuses the Portuguese of 
Goa, the English, and the Americans, 
who, he says, have the misfortune to 
have no king 


»? 


ture thus to poison China, 


as the nations who ven- 


FOR DECEMBER, 1823, 


Srodie ;—23. Atlas, Mayne; and Nor 
folk, Greig; Cadmus, Talbert; Wil- 
liam Miles, Beadle; Madras, Clark ; 
General Palmer, Truseot;—July 19. 
Kains, Cunningham ; all from London. 

At Bombay, July 6.—Asia, Pope ; 
Charles Forbes, Brydon;—11l. Royal 
George, Ellerby ;——12. Euphrates, 
Meade ; all from London July 11th. 

At China, Aug. 1} —Bombay, Hine, 
from London. 

Off Anjeer, July 12.—Bombay, Hine ; 
from London, Tobacco Planter; from 
Liverpool, August 1. Lowther Castle, 
Baker. — 19. Vansittart, and Warren 
Hastings, from London. 

At Ceylon, June 24.—Speke, Mac- 
pherson, from London. 

At the Mauritius, Aug. 19.—Cape 
Packet, Kellie; Speke, Macpherson, 
Sept. 23, from London. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Sept. 2.— 
Greenock, Richmond, from Leith ; 
Belinda, Coverdale, from Londou.—5. 
Jupiter, Park ; and Albion, Best, from 
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London.—7. Royal George, Reynolds, 
from London ; Oct. 16.—Eliza, Brown, 
Sept. 17.—Mars, Bishop, Sept. 30.— 
Ellen, Camper, from London, Sept. 21. 
—H.M.S., Larne, from Portsmouth; 
Sept. 21.—Mary, Boyd, Oct. 10.- 

Windsor Castle, Lee, Oct. 12.—Kers- 
well, Armstrong, Oct. 29.—Conrier, 
Mainwaring, Oct. 25, all from London. 

III, sips SAILED FROM ENGLAND. 

For Madras and Calcutta.z—The York, 
Talbert; Belle Alliance, Rolffe; and 
Clyde, Driver. 

For Bombay, Dec. 1.—Acteon, Briggs ; 
—19. Mary Anne, Craigie.—21. Han 
nah, Shepherd; and Cambridge, Barber. 

For Singapore, Dec.21.—Nassau,Carns. 

For Batavia, Dec, 30.—Guardian, Su- 
therland. 

For the Cape, Dec. 21.— Patience, 
Kind. 

IV. suips EXPECTED TO SAIL SHORTLY. 

For Calcutta.—H. C.‘8. Berwickshire, 


Captain Shepherd; H. C.S. Duchess of 


Athol, Captain Daniel; and H.C. S. 
Macqueen, Captain Walker. 

For Madras and Bengal.—Duke of Bed- 
ford, Cunningham ; William Money, 
Jackson ; Catherine, Mackintosh ; Gol- 
conda, Edwards ; Exmouth, Owen; Lord 
Hungerford, Farquharson ; Tyne, War- 
rington; Christiana, Hall; and Lady 
RafHes, Coxwell. 

For Bombay.—H. C. 8. Duke of York, 
Captain Campbell; H. C. S. Castle, 
Huntley, Drummond; and Thomas 
Coutts, Captain Chrystie. 

St. Helena, Bencoolen, and China.— 
General Harris, Welsted. 

For Ceylon.—Thames, Litson; and 
Orpheus, Findlay. 

For Batavia and Singapore.—Caroline, 
Harris; Rosanna, Rixson; and the 
Joseph, Christopherson, 


On Saturday Dec. 20, arrived at Ports- 
mouth his Majesty’s ship, Jupiter, 60, 
Captain G. A. Westphal, from Calcutta, 
whither she took the Right Hon. Lord 
Amherst, Governor General of India, 
and suite, who landed at the Presidency 
in good health on the 30th of July, 
after a pleasant passage of four months 
and 15 days: the run from the Cape to 
Madras was done in the short space of 
33 days. The Jupiter left Lord and 
Lady Amherst in good health, on the 
19th of August. General Sir Alexander 
Campbell, commanding the forces at 
Madras, had been dangerously iil, but 
was declared out of danger previously 


to the sailing of the Jupiter, on the 25th 
of July. Commodore Charles Grant 
was at Madras, in the Liffey: the So- 
phie, 18, Captain Ryves, had sailed for 
Trincomalee. The Company’s ship At- 
las, Captain Mayne, was to leave Ma 
dras for China, on the 2d of August. 
The Jupiter left the Mauritius on the 
16th of October. General Sir Lowry 
Cole, suite, and garrison, were all well ; 
and had been joined by Colonel Guy Le 
Strange and family, from England. 
George Smith, Esq., Chief Justice of 
the island, had died suddenly. The 
Ariadne, 26, Captain Moorsom, left the 
island on the 2d of October, for Mada- 
gascar, on an official visit to King Ran- 
dama. The Jupiter arrived at the Cape 
on the 26th of October, the Hon. Com- 
pany’s ship Thames in company, which 
ship was to sail on the 6th of November 
for England. The Larne, 24, Captain 
Maryatt, and Slaney, 26, Capt. Charles 
Mitchell, had arrived at the Cape, and 
proceeded on to the Indian station. 
Commodore Nourse had left Simon’s 
Bay, in the Andromache, to visit the 
eastern parts of his station. The De- 
light, 18, Captain Hay, sailed on the 
6th of October, with despatches for the 
Mauritius. The Espiegle, 18, Captain 
Chapman, was under orders to proceed 
with the Colonial Commissioners of In- 
quiry, to Algoa Bay and the Mauritius. 
Captain Owen had not been heard of 
since he left Simon’s Bay, on the 
surveying expedition along the coast. 
Lieut. Col. Frazer, of the Cape Corps, 
was dangerously ill at Graham Town, 
The Jupiter left St. Helena on the 9th, 
and Ascension on the l4th of November, 
but had no communication with the 
shore. The Driver, 14, Captain Bowen, 
was about to sail for Rio Janeiro, to un 
dergo repairs. The Jupiter has had a 
stormy passage home of precisely four 
months. She has brought despatches 
and letters from the several places at 
which she touched. The despatches 
were landed on Saturday evening, in 
charge of Captain Alexander Ellice, 
R.N. (late first Lieutenant of the Jupi 
ter), who immediately proceeded with 
them to London. Major Stratford, Mi- 
litary Secretary at Madras, and Colonel 
Hutchinson, from the Cape, are passen 
gers. The crew of the Jupiter were 
severely attacked with cholera morbus, 
but by the skilful and great attention 
of the surgeon, they all happily re- 
covered except four seamen. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Tne arrangements usually attendant on the preparation of the First Number 
of a new periodical work, compelled us to close the Summary of Indian and 
Colonial Intelligence some days earlier than it will be necessary to do in succeed- 
ing Numbers, in which we hope to bring it up to within a day or two before the 


date of publication. 


We have thought it a duty, however, to remedy this tem- 


porary evil, by including in a Postseript the leading heads of Intelligence received 
from India and the Colonies since the Report was closed. 


India —By the arrival of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Jupiter, from India, we 
have received letters and papers from 
Calcutta to the 16th of August. The 
rains during the month of July had 
been unusually heavy throughout Ben- 
gal—the number of rainy days in that 
month being 27, and the quantity of 
water fallen 28 inches: on two suc- 
cessive days 4 inches fell. To show 
how much this quantity exceeds the 
usual fall of rain in that month, in 
India, the following is given as the re- 
gister for several preceding years :—In 
1785, 12 inches ; in 1796, 6 inches; in 
1797, 15 inches ; in 1798, 8 inches ; in 
1799, 10 inches; in 1800, 7 inches; in 
1801, 8 inches. 

This unusual! fall of rain had already 
produced serious effects on the indigo 
crops of that country Some letters, of 
the latest date, assert that the crop of 
indigo for the season would only be 
about 70,000 maunds, while that of the 
year preceding was 120,000 maunds. 
A letter from Moorshedabad, dated on 
the 6th of August, contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘I have nothing new 
to give you, except the loss of one-third 
of the indigo expected in Bengal; but 
the prospects at Ghazeepore, Benares, 
Juanpore, and Azimghur, are equal to 
those of last year, and higher up there 
is every reason to expect much more 
than was made last season. As the 
quality of this will doubtless be better 
than formerly, it will be likely to stand 
a comparison with the Bengal indigo ; 
for owing to the immense quantity of 
rain on this side of Buxar, the quality 
of Bengal indigo must of course be 
very inferior to former years.” 

The ship Argyle, proceeding from 
Calcutta to China, on the 11th of Au- 
gust, was discovered to be on fire. By 
prompt assistance, scuttling the deck, 
and throwing overboard the bales of 
cotton composing her cargo, the fire 
was extinguished, though the ship had 
to return to port. It was supposed to 
have been done intentionally by some 
person on board. 

Orient. Herald, Vol, 1. 


The burning of widows alive still 
continued in full practice in Bengal. 
At Serampore a widow had been re- 
cently burnt with the corpse of her de- 
ceased husband; and the last wish of 
the unfortunate victim, to see her only 
child before she expired, was barba- 
rously refused. On the 14th of August 
a widow was burnt alive near Ishurah, 
within a few miles of Calcutta; and 
some persons passing near saw the 
ashes of the dead bodies, and the half- 
extinguished embers of the burning 
pile, with the miserable orphan child 
bewailing the loss of her mother, and 
several other children near her.—These 
scenes are a stain upon the British rule 
in India, which cannot be too speedily 
wiped away. 

The Lahore Ukhbars state, that 
the Sikh army, under the command of 
Runjeet-Singh, had arrived on the 
frontiers of Caubul, towards the end of 
April, and had attacked the Dooranies 
on the 20th, and killed a great number of 
men. After this victory he had entered 
the Caubul territories, and the King of 
Caubul had retired to the interior of the 
country. 

From Nagpore we learn that Mr. 
Jenkins, the Resident, was on a tour 
through that part of the country. He 
had already visited the source of the 
Nuddea river, and was about to visit 
the sources of the Soane and the Ner- 
budda. He had a professional gentle- 
man with him, whe was furnished with 
instruments for measuring the heights 
of the mountains in their route. 

Lord Amherst reached Madras about 
the 20th of July, and on the 24th 
of that month was honoured with a 
splendid entertainment in the Banquet- 
ing Room of that Presidency, at which 
Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of 
Madras, and all the principal function- 
aries of that government assisted. The 
usual interchange of compliments took 
place on this occasion. ord Amherst 
was received with the same applause 
that every new ruler is sure to be greet. 
ed with; and those who complimented 
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him were of course deemed worthy of 
his flattery in return, The adminis 
tration of his illustrious predecessor, 
Lord Hastings, was the model he pro 
posed to follow in bis public career ; and 
the gentleman on his left, Sir Thomas 
Munro, was the example he proposed 
to imitate in his personal conduct: 
each, no doubt, the very best that 
could be chosen. We shall see, how 
ever, whether Lord Amherst will re 
deem his pledge, and break those de 
grading fetters which Lord Hastings 
has the honour of having first removed 
from the Indian press, though again put 
on by his temporary successor. ‘The 
learned Judges of Madras joined in the 
general voice of compliment and eu- 
logium, and all was as bright and pro 
mising, according to their predictions, 
as it ever had been oft all former occa 
sions of a similar nature, 

On the morning of the 26th, Lord 
Amherst and suite embarked from Ma 
dras, in the Jupiter, with all the honours 
that the settlement could confer, and 
proceeded immediately to Bengal where 
they arrived in safety, and were re- 
ceived with a repetition of those de- 
monstrations of joy and satisfaction 
which have formed a part of the state 
proceedings on the arrival of every Go 
vernor General that has ever vet gone 
to India, from the commencement of 
our rule over that distant country. Not 
many days before the arrival of Lord 
Amherst, the Indian papers were occu 
pied with the most complimentary re- 
ports respecting the Governor then in 
power—Mr. Adam. This gentleman 
had distinguished his short reign by the 
enactment of laws, the very existence 
of which is a standing insult to the 
British inhabitants of India, as it pro 
nounces them unfit to be trusted with 
the free expression of their sentiments, 
a privilege before enjoyed by the hum 
blest of the subjects over whom these 
British inhabitants rule. Yet they were 
so insensible of the degradation to which 
Mr. Adam’s measures had reduced them, 
that some of them at least, in the true 
spirit of eastern sycophancy, formed 
themselves into a committee to wait on 
him for the purpose of requesting him 
to sit for his full-length picture, to be 
placed in some conspicuous situation in 
Calcutta. Not the least remarkable 
part of this remarkable occurrence, is, 
that at the head of this deputation, con 
sisting of about twenty persons, of whom 
seventeen were men holding places of 
large emolument under Mr. Adam's 
administration, was Mr. Fergusson, 
the late eloquent advocate of the liberty 
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of the press in India; but a still more 
recent eulogist of the man who framed 
and passed a law for annihilating that 
liberty and fettering every press in the 
country! It should be added, however, 
that when Mr. Fergusson denounced 
the censorship of the press as illegal, 
and the licensing system as equally con 
trary to law and justice, he was not in 
office: but that when he was at the 
head of the deputation to flatter Mr. 
Adam, who for several years exercised 
that censorship, and was the author of 
the licensing system, Mr. Fergusson 
was high in office, having been made 
Advocate General by Mr. Adam himself ! 
These changes need nocomment. The 
interview of the deputation with Mr. 
Adam took place at the house of Mr. 
W. B. Bayley, the late Chief Secretary 
to the Indian Government; and Mr 
Fergusson’s address to Mr. Adam is 
said, by the papers, to have been so 
‘* pathetic and affectionate’ that the 
latter was ‘* quite overcome’’ by it 
In his reply, Mr. Adam expresses his 
** grateful of the high honour 
conferred on him by his countrymen, 
the British inhabitants of Caleutta;” 
whom, it will be remembered he had 
insulted in the mass, by telling them 
not long before, that they could not be 
trusted with the liberty they enjoyed in 
their own country: that they were the 
servants of himself and his employers, 
and had no right whatever to express 
opinions on the acts of their masters ! 
He had prohibited, under the severest 
penalties, the exercise of any scrutiny 
into his acts, or those of his colleagues 
in office; and yet he considers the 
** flattering expressions’’ of the same 
individuals as conveying the proudest 
proof that his merits were deemed 
worthy of the honour intended to be 
conferred by !! and says that 


sense 


them ! 
‘such are his sensations of delight, 
that his uncontrollable agitation abso- 
lutely incapacitates him from returning 
any adequate tribute of acknowledg 
ment for the high and inestimable mark 
of favour and distinction manifested 
towards him by the British inhabitants 
of Caleutta’!!! If any individual 
among these inhabitants had ventured 
to question his title to this honour, or to 
remind him of the fact that a committee 
of twenty can but very inadequately 
represent the feelings of the British 
community of India; which, could they 
be freely expressed, would evince a de 
cided disapprobation of his public cha- 
racter and conduct; the reward would 
have been immediate banishment with- 
out trial of the individual so daring to 
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express himself, and the cancel of the 
licence, and consequent ruin of the press 
that should venture to give such senti 
ments publicity! Is it possible that 
under such a state of things, addresses 
of compliment can be of any value? Or 
can the expression of flatteries like 
these be received as an index of public 
opinion, when no man dares, but at the 
hazard of his fortune and his liberty, to 
venture on the expression of censure ? 
Mr. Adam well kuew that if the press 
were free, during his short administra 
tion, such addresses would not be so easy 
to be procured ; and being determined 
to shut out all possibility of opposition 
or censure, the passing new laws to fetter 
that press was an appropriate prelude to 
this terminating farce. 

Private letters state that hopes were 
entertained of a more liberal adminis 
tration under Lord Amherst, which we 
shall be happy to see realized. Mr. 

Adam, it is said, was going round to 

Bombay for his health, which had been 

impaired by the fatigues and anxieties 
of office. Others supposed that he was 
likely to sueceed Mr. Elphinstone as 
governor of that island, the latter being 
expected to succeed Sir Thomas Munro 
in the government of Madras. If Mr, 
Elphinstone should go to Madras, it is 
probable that he will restore the freedom 
of the press there, as he has before done 
at Bombay : while, at the latter place, 
Mr. Adam, if he acts consistently, 
will have to restore the censorship, 
Lord Amherst, it is hoped, will follow 
the early example of Lord Hastings on 
this subject: and if he perseveres in 
maintaining that example, without the 
vacillation or inconsistency of his prede- 
cessor, he will reap a harvest of richer 
honours than any Governor General has 
yet brought home from India. If on 
the other hand he maintains the present 
odious system of restraints and fetters of 
which Mr. Adam was the author: he 
must expect his reward: for all man- 
kind are now agreed in the maxim that 

** he who permits oppression shares the 

crime.” 

Sanguine ex pec tations were enter 
tained in India respecting a steam na- 
vigation from that country to England. 
It was believed at Calcutta that a ship 
of 500 tons was fitting out in London 
with one of Mr. Perkins’s new engines 
of 100 horse power, which would re- 
quire only 60 tons of coals for the 
whole voyage, so as to render it un- 
necessary to touch any where between 
London and Calcutta, and make the 
voyage in six weeks round the Cape! 


cording to the present law in India on 
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learn, that these prospects of speedy 
intercourse have ‘* vanished like the 
baseless fabric of a vision,’’ and may 
be truly said to ‘‘ leave not a wreck 
behind.”’ That some application of the 
power of steam may yet be made to 
shorten Indian voyages we think highly 
probable; but considering how much 
of such voyages is made in the trade 
winds, where a fast vessel with sails 
would make even a greater progress 
than with steam, we do not apprehend 
that ships between India and England 
will ever find it to their interest to be 
navigated by steam throughout the 
voyage, until some new and important 
discovery shall be made to reduce the 
required quantity of fuel, and increase 
the powers now communicated by steam 
to the progress of vessels, 
We have received from India, a copy 
of a pamphlet, entitled ‘* A Letter 
to the Right Honourable Charles Wat 
kin Williams Wynn, President of the 
Board of Control, on the Latent Re 
sources of India, by John Wheatley 
Esq.’ The author is well known in Eng 
land, as a writer on political economy 
He arrived in India about the close of 
Lord Hastings’s administration, and 
being of the profession of the law, was 
sworn a member of the Supreme Court, 
to practise there as a barrister, During 
his short stay in that country, he had 
already perceived, what indeed must 
strike every man of reflection who visits 
it, that the degraded condition of India 
was a reproach to the British name 
and character ; that its latent resources, 
though immense, were shamefully neg 
lected; and that one of the first steps 
necessary to redeem the reputation of 
England, and advance the prosperity 
and happiness of her Indian empire, is 
to give the utmost freedom to the in- 
troduction into India, of the science 
and intelligence of Europe, by an 
** Unrestrained System of Colonization.’’ 
This, however, is what the East India 
Company at home, and most of their 
servants abroad, on all occasions, op- 
pose and resist; though, it may be 
safely said, that it is the only thing 
which can ever render India of somuch 
value to England, as she ought long 
before this to have been. As advo- 
cating this great doctrine of the free 
and unrestricted intercourse of Eng- 
lishmeu with India, which is known to 
be obnoxious to its present rulers, Mr. 
Wheatley has probably printed his 
pamphlet at an ‘* unlicensed’’ press : 
for we perceive no name of printer or 
publisher attached to it. Indeed, ac- 
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that head, the printer of such a work 
would be liable to have his presses 
seized, for venturing to publish any 
thing involving a discussion on any 
question of policy.or government: so 
effectually do the rulers of that un- 
happy country strive to oppose even the 
first steps of improvement, by render- 
ing it dangerous for any man even to 
attempt to suggest what might lead to 
amelioration! We shall give a more 
detailed account of this pamphlet in 
our next Number, 

Africa.—A communication, from the 
Sierra Leone papers of October 22. 
states that Mr. Belzoni had gone from 
Teneriffe to Cape Coast Castle in the 
Swinger brig of war, for the purpose of 
prosecuting his travels in the Interior 
of Africa. It was his intention to have 
gone first to the river Gambia, but he 
was obliged to proceed further south. 
He went from Cape Coast to Benin, 
in the same vessel, intending there to 
commence his route for the Interior. 
He wore the Moorish dress with a beard, 
and had a native of Haoussa with 
him. It was feared that ke would meet 
with numerous difficulties, as he was 
to take an entirely new route. The 
object of his research is to trace the 
source of the Niger: and we wish him 
all the success he deserves in this ha- 
zardous but interesting enterprise. 

Accounts from South Africa, men- 
tion that the powerful tribe which had 
made an irruption on the boundary of 
the Cape Colony amounted to 40,000, 
and they were still approaching towards 
our settlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Some of the tribes favourable 
to the English, were preparing to repel 
the invaders: and a general assembly 
of chiefs had been held at New Latta 
koo, to deliberate on the best means of 
proceeding, when it was determined to 
advance towards the invaders, and meet 
them on their way. They set out for 
this purpose, and after a few days 
march came to an encounter, in which 
both parties fought desperately. About 
500 were killed on both sides, and 
many ‘of the new race taken prisoners. 
They described themselves as coming 
from a great distance, being driven 
out of the country by another tribe. 
They have desolated the whole country 
through which they travelled: they 
had never before seen fire-arms, and 
called their discharge ‘ thunder.’ Both 
parties were equally cruel towards those 
who fell into their possession. The in- 
vaders had retreated eastward, filled 
with the utmost terror, lest the ‘ thunder 
and lightning’ should overtake them. 





New South Wuales.—We Potigider pit 
an act ofjustice to give publicity to the 
following letter from the colonists of 
New Sonth Wales, to their late Gover- 
nor, eighteen months after he resigned 
that Government. It is, at this distance 
of time, a gratifying proof of the high 
estimation in which General Mac- 
quarie was held, by those who had the 
best opportunities of appreciating his 
public and private character. 


Sydneu, April 21, 1823. 
Dear Sir,—It having been unani- 
mously agreed on and determined, at 
a public meeting of the colonists of New 
South Wales, that ‘‘ a gold cup of the 
value of five hundred pounds, with an 
appropriate inscription, should be pre- 
sented to your Excellency on your re- 
tirement from the situation of Governor- 
in-chief of this territory, in order to 
mark the high esteem and veneration 
in which your character was held by 
the inhabitants of the colony,’’ I have 
now the pleasure to transmit to you, 
the first of a bill of exchange to the 
amount of 500/. sterling; and to convey 
to you the wishes of the colonists that 
you will be pleased to have a cup or 
vase made, of the most modern taste, 
and in workmanship corresponding with 
the valne of the article, with this in- 
scription :— 
The Colonists of New South Wales 
Present this Vase 
to their late venerated Governor, 
Major General Lachlan Macquarie, 
In testimony of Respect, Gratitude, and 
Affection, ; 
For the Wisdom, the Equity, and Humanity 
which distinguished his Government 
of that Colony and its Dependencies, 
During an active and prosperous Administration 
of Twelve Years 
1822 


I have to request that you will ac- 
cept my assurances of continued esteem 
and regard for yourself and family, to 
whom I beg you will most kindly re- 
member me; and believe me to be, 

Dear Sir, your most faithful and 
devoted Servant, 


(Signed) D,. WeNtTWorTH. 


In the ensuing Number of our publi 
cation, we shall arrange and condense 
the intelligence from India and the 
Colonies in such a manner as to admit 
of our noticing all the events of impor- 
tance, and bring them up to within a 
few days of the date of publication ; 
being desirous of making this portion o! 
our Work, as full, as accurate, and as 
interesting as possible. 

























